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Entertxl  aceonlins  to  Aot  of  P.irli  iniont. 


in  the  year  one  thousand  oip;ht  hundred 


(111(1  seventy-six,  by  thi'  Wv.s.   (.'iiaklks  Coudon  ,(ii,\ss,  M.A.,  in  tho  Oflico 
of  the  Minister  ol'  Agrieulture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canadii. 


To  the  American  people,  whose  love  for  liberty  is 
grea*,  and  whose  generous  feelings,  past  and  present,  have 
flowed  forth  towards  the  oppressed,  the  following  treatise, 
in  its  second  Edition,  is  respectfully  dedicated  by  the 
Author. 

Montreal,  January  ist,  1876. 
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The  letter  of  Ilis  Excelldicy  iho  I'.arl  of  DufTi-rin,  (loveriior  (lenc-al 
of  ("mill. I,  witli  Djiiiiioiis  ol  tliL-  press  lespecliiig  the  merits  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  are  here  inscncd  : 


GoVKKNMI'.NT    IIoLSK," 

"Ottawa," 


"Sir," 


"Apri!  15th,  1874." 


"  I  liave  just  read  with  very  i^n-M  interest  your 
"Life  (if  Sir  William  W;illu(;.  iiiid  I  ciiiiioi  resist  the  tcnipiatiiin  of 
*'  wiitini;  yoii  a  liivj  t'l  cont^naniliite  yoii  mi  the  prudiK  lion  of  so  intcrcstiiifj 
"  a  cuiilrib'Uioii  to  om-  liini^raphic  il  Literature,  to  my  mind  the  mo^t 
*■  intereslini^  hr.iiuh  of  all  lilcrature. 

"  I  liave  already  had  tiie  pK'asure  of  tlirinUiti{,'  you  for  havini,'  dedienteil 
"  the  work  to  me,  I  will  therefore  say  no  more  upin  that  head,  t  xiept 
•'  thai  having'  now  ])(rusi(i  the  hook,  I  am  all  the  prouder  that  my  name 
"  should  have  bjen  connected  with  it. 

"  Yours  siiRc  rely, 

(Signed),  DukI'KRIn." 

( IVoods/ork  Rn'irw,   7th  Nov.  1 873 J 

"SrRAY  Lf.AVis  fmni  Scnteh  and  i',iit,dish  llisto'y,  with  the  life  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  ;  by  Kev.  Charles  (uiidon  (ilass,  M.  A.,  I'resl.yUriaii 
Minister,   Montreal." 

'I'll'..'  author  has  supplicil  in  this  vnlnine  a  larqe  amount  of  valual)le, 
reliable  and  |)racti(  il  information.  The  wmk  'Ji-plays  a  great  reseaich 
and  sound  ju  l^nviil.  It  exluhit  a  ])ious  aim,  and  ur^es  many  useful 
lessons.  Its  f.iets  are  thrilliiiLj,  its  reasonini^s  cotjent,  and  its  appeahs 
forcible.  While  iiiteiestin;,'  as  history,  it  is  as  authorilalive  as  indisputable 
ncords  could  make  it,  and  the  style  would  have  |)leasi(l  Wesley  for  its 
poiril  as  much  as  (.'h.ilmvrs  for  its  Av' '•  It  |)ossesses  all  t'le  allraetiveness 
of  a  romance,  and  ,\11  the  solidity  of  autluntic  history.  To  the  christian 
public  we  very  earnestly  recommend  it.      It  should  be  lit.rally  read  by  the 

million."  — 

( Prcshylirhi)!,  June  1873.  J 

"SrKAY  Lkavis  fnmi  Scotch  and  Ln,t,dish  History,  with  the  Life  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  by  Rev.  Charles  Oordon  (ilass,  M.A.,  Tresbylerian 
Mii.i^ter,  .Monueal." 

"This  is  an  interesting  book  and  a  i^rami  subject;  it  contains  the 
tlnilliiig  story  if  how  one  of  the  noblest  characters  <if  any  louiUiy,  or  any 
age,  fought,  bled  and  died  for  his  country,  leaving  behind  him  the  record 
of  a  sl.iinl.ss  character,  an  1  the  exain|)le  of  ,1  life  ih  .t  mide  him  a  model 
))atriot.  This  is  the  lir^t  biogiM|)hy  of  him  that  we  remeinb  r  to  have  seen, 
and  will  feel  sure  tint  it  will  bj  read  with  d.ep  interest  by  y  ung  and  old. 
We  reconnnend  it  to  both.  There  are  some  touching  allusions  to  the  tarly 
training;  of  our  hero,  and  to  his  pious  mother,  who  sc-ems  to  have  largely 
imbued  her  son's  mind  with  a  love  fortlod's  word,  aed  (roni  which  is 
tr.iceable,  that  firai  confidence  in  his  .M  deer  that  never  forsook  him  amid 
all  t''e  remarkable  viscissiiudes  of  a  short  but  '-ventlul  lile.  And  even  at 
last  wlien  exposed  to  greater  sufferings  than  almost  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
fr.iil  hu  ninity  tvi  en  lurj,  his  lofty  spiri',  eager  to  soar  away  to  regions 
beyond  seemed  to  l)e  reganlless  of  the  cruel  torlurin  ;  of  th  ■  body,  and 
held  el  se  communion  with  the  Lteriial  Meing  in  «  horn  he  confided.'  It 
is  impossiiile  to  read  unmoved  the  acccnints  here  given  of  the  tr.igic  death 
of  Wall  ice's  wife,  'the  gentle  yet  heroic  Marion  Uradfute.'  while  his 
own  base  belraynl  and  ixcruciatmg  torments  find  no  paiallel  in  history, 
Save  in  the  case  of  the  betrayed  and  crucified  One  to  whom  he  looked  in 
bis  last  moments." 
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'Tlie  anih'ir  is  a  rresbyt'erian  cleri^ym  in,  iiiiiiy  years  ac^o  a  di-tiiiLjiiishec 
student  at  the  uniyersiliesof  St  Andrew  's  and  Abirleeii.  lie  published  some 
time  afjo  a  tr-^atise  on  education  that  h.id  a  lar^je  circiil.ition  in  one  of  the 
sister  provinces,  and  has  otherwise   bjeii  favorably  known  there   in  coiincc- 
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tinn  with  education  and  immij^ration.  The  cnmmcncfnicnt  of  tlie  present 
Work  (liscii^sfs  iliocaily  history  of  Scollaixl,  atui  dwulls  «'itli  niiiih  satis- 
faction on  its  indcptjinlciico  throu;;hout,  and  the  heroic  ilnrinfj  of  its  natives 
irrcspi'ctive  of  ihi-  ittcnipts  made  to  crush  their  Hberties  liy  tlie  i'oni|ii('ror' 
of  tiu;  woild.  The  early  iiitroduclion  of  (  hristia;iity  into  tliis  liieak  and 
'■"KK'-''' '-■""""■y ''^ '^''''•H"^'''  ''^  tliL'  |iritui|)al  cause  of  tlieir  re^if.tance.  'I'he 
cliaraeterof  I'.dward  I.  is  next  takcji  up,  and  skelilied,  in  his  cruel  conipiest 
of  Wah's  anil  invasions  of  Scotland,  with  a  faitlifu!  pen,  (notwiihstandin)^ 
t!ie  nlowiiii,'  periods  of  I''reeinan  to  the  contrary).  The  iif  •  of  the  Knight  of 
I'dlcrslie  is  tlien  taken  up,  and   t!u' autiior  throu^liout  appears  perr-ctiy  at 


lonie  \vi 


th  his  favorite  part  of  the  Mihii-it.   'I'l 


chararler  of  hi 


lero,  mora 


patriotic,  heroic  and  rL'li;4iou-:,   is  i))rtriyjl  in  a   fiscinitin^     way.     The 
di'votion  and  li  nderness  of  his  affeclionati 


e  mother,    llie   piely  and   heroism 
of  his  allai  lied  wifr,  the  c  in-'Uinniale  st.ite>inansliip  clispj.iyed  \shen  Kei^ent 


of  Scotiiind.  the  haltle^ 


it,  and  the  victories  he  won,  t"t/i-tlier  with 


his  iruel  liclrayal  au'l  tr.iL;ic  end  are  depicted  with  power  and  eloiiuriice. 
Tlirst\leis,  indeed,  thi>)ii;_;liout  ]iure  and  classic,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Work  has  a  relij^ 
of  this  eou 


ious  heaiini,',  and  must  he  a  L;reat  accession  to  tlie  literature 
ntry,  and  oUL^ht  to  t)ecome  a  ^'reat  favorite  anioii^  the  youths  of 


Lniericu. 


[Ciidp'i  Mfirmy^  March  /.'i'7./.) 


n 


W( 


heO 


re  us  a  copy  o 


f  "Stray  f.eaves  from  Scotch 
1  Wallace,"  hv  the  Kev. 


and  Kni^lish  History,   witiillie   Life  of  Sir  Will 

Ciiarles   (!.    (Ilass,    .'X.M.,    [,ate    i'rincipal    of   Woodstock    C< 


i\e\v 


Urunswic 
it  does  w 


'i'he  w  )rl 


k   IS  one  of  L;re;it  interest  and  research    bei^innin'^  as 


h    1) 


ith  the  earliest  history  of   the  p 
con>e  to  the  times   of  Sir   William  Wall 


.f 


wli  an  It    treats,    um 


til 


the   story   1 


if  wli 


life 


k\e 
Ills 


fent^ 


sand  heroic  darini'    form  the  theme  of  the  rest  of  the  volui 


The 


author  h;is  eulered  thorouiL^hly  into  liis  work,  and  i;iven  us  a  comprehensive 


and 


It    sketeh  of 


some  o 


r  th 


ost  notahle  events  in    I'lii'dish    ind 


Scottish  history,  as  well  as  a  deeply  interesiinij  life  of  Si-otlaiid's  L,'rt  at  hero 
and  deliverer.      It  is  as  attractive  as  a  romance,  ihou'^h   it  deals  with  stern 


facts 


The  hook  is  nicelv  primec 


frrm  larj^e  type. 


and  is  neatly  bound.    It 


is  a  handsome  volume,  and  will  well  repay  a  [leriisal.  'ihe  author's  ajjent 
will  take  u|>  sul)scriptiuns  in  town,  and  wc  cordially  recommend  the  book 
to  all  readers." 


V  R  K  I'  A  C  K  . 


The  present  work  is  luiiiiMy  int(;n(lecl,  however 
feeljle  ihe  cUtcinpt,  to  j^ive  the  )-()iiths  of  this  i^re.it 
country  a  taste  toriiistory,  hioi^raphy  and  i<inih*ecl 
Huhjccts.      And  surely  nothing;'  would  Ik:  more  a|)t 
to  do  so,  than  to  put  within  their  reach  the  Hlc!  ol" 
a  man,  written  in  a  p()|)ular  st)le,  who  with  their 
own  Washington,  is  one  of  tlu;  most  p(;rfect  patriot 
heroes  to  he  found   in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Such    a    W(jrk   ot    him    is   much   needed,  for  il    we 
except  the  jjopul  u^  version   of    P)lind    1  larr\',   the 
Minstrel,  rendered   into  moLlern   Scotch   verse  by 
llamilton     of    (iilhertfield,     muc       of    which     is 
unintelliLi'ihle  to  the  youth  of  this  countr)',  no  such 
Avorlv,  as  lar  as  known  to  the  author,  has  yet  o;"en 
produced.     It  is  tru<.',  tlu?  L^reat  ex|>loits  of  Wallace 
have  been  the  tluMiie  (jf  the  poet,  the  novelist,  ami 
even  the  historian  of  his  own  and  of  other  c{nm- 
tries  ;  and  his  mem  jry  is  dear  a' ike  to  Americans, 
Scotchmen  and   lM\L(lishmen,  antl   to  every  other 
person  in  whose  breast  there  g'lows  the  least  spark 
of  freedom.    But  a  life  of  him,  adai)ted  to  the  youth 
of  this  and  other  countries,  brinoinii^  out  the  real 
character,  jjublic  and  private,  of  the  man,  without 
bein^-  interlarded  with  antiquarian  references  and 
quotations,    is  still    wanted.      If  such    a   man   as 
Macaulay    or  Carlyle  in  his  most  viq-orous  days, 
had  touched  off  the  life  of  Wallace,  and  not  left  it 
to  feebler  hands,  he  would  have  conferred  a  last- 
ing boon  on  coming  generations.     One  thing  is 


H  '. 


\i 
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PREFACE. 


CLTtain,   when  \.\w.  author  attempts  this  work,   lie 


has 


no  wish  to  stir   up  natioiia 


1   f(-cl 


iiiLTs,  and  (Mi- 


i^nndcr  stril'c  hclwixt  the  (Icsccndants  ot  Uu;  Scotch 
and  l""-nL,dish  in  these;  lands  or  elsewh(.'re.  Centu- 
ries ]iave  rolled  on  since  iIk;  transactions  r(.'corded 
in  the  work,  nian\'  of  iheni  Moody  and  cruel,  took 


y)la(:e,    and    the   two   nations   in 


P.ril, 


\\n   are    now 


happily  united.  As  tor  the  l)elov(.'d  Sov(M*ei_L,ui 
that  rei_i,nis  over  them,  her  fond  attachment  to 
Scotland,  evidently  shews  what  little  sym|)athy 
she  has  with  one  of  her  Ro\al  an(:(,'stors,  who 
inllicled  such  terrible  wroui^'s  on  one  of  .'x'ature's 
nol)les,  and  on  a.peo|)le  who  struL,''s^ded  alonij-  with 
him  so  manfull)'  for  their  liherties.  And  further 
than    this,   thi;   aiteini)ls    mule   to   destroy    these 


liliirties,   were  not   put  forthwith   the  consent  o 

h  th( 


the  r.inMish  people,  hut  throu(^h  tlie  aml)iti()n  ant 
cm  •!    deceit    of   a    m  )ii  u"ch.   wlio    made    seviM'a 


)f 

l1 

1 


thrusts  at  their  own  indej)endence  ;  for  any  |)erson 
consullini^- the  I'jiLjiish  i-ecords  of  that  [)eri()(i  will 
find  that  the  leadini;'  barons,  and  especially  the 
])t.'()ple  tlvmselves,  enLi-ai^cd  most  reluctantly  in 
the  wars  in  Scotland.  ( )n  both  sides  of  the  Border 
they  are  now  one,  and  iIk;  cruel  tleeds  of  some  of 
the  I'jiolish  monarchs,  in  days  q-onc:  by,  cannc^t  be 
charL^ed  a<;ainst  the  nation  as  a  whole.    The  youths 

esct-nilants  elsewhere, 
Wallace  as  their    common 


ot  b(;th  C(Mintries,  and  their  d 


may,   tliert'lore,   claim 

ancestor;     and    while    thev     ha\e    many    names 


on   the   roll   ot 


fauK 


bel 


oiiLnnr-  to  such,  to  whtcl 


they  can  pt)int  with   j)rlde  and  satisfaction,  n(3ne 


o 


f   tl 


UMii   can    cum   tlu; 


lust 


re   o 


f  th 


IS  <rreat   man, 


whdher  considered  as  a  i)atriot  or  hero.  A  beau- 
titul  Mnii^Iish  writer,  when  referring"  to  this  sul)ject, 
has  well  expressed  such  sentiments  in  the  following 


wo 


rd.^ 


The  Kn<>lishman  who  now  reads  of  the 


PRFACKE. 


0 


deeds  of  W.dlace  or  I^nice,  or  hears  the  srirrln<»' 
words  of  otK.'  ot  the  iioMest  l\'rics  of  aiiv  toiv^'iK!, 
feels  tliat  the  call  to  '  l.iy  the'  proihl  iiMirpers  low  ' 
is  one  which  stirs  his  i)l()od  as  imich  as  that  of 
the  horn  Scotchman  :  h)r  the  small  distinctions  of 
locality  hav(;  vanisluMl.  anil  the  nni\('r->al  sy 
thies  for  th(.'  hravi-  and  the  o|)|)resscd,  sr,i\-  n  )i  to 
ask  whether  the  battle  lor  Iri cdom   w  is  foiiijlu  on 


mj);i- 


the  hanks  of  the    i'hami'-,  or    >!    ihc    i'"orth 


Of 


one   thiiiL;;   the    author    is    ci'riain.    th  it  no  pfrsoii 


)!'  anv  oth'-r  c  )imlr 


>» 


)''("n  made   known 


that  (.'ver  lived  in  his  o  x\\ 
whose  life  and  clniMcter  haV','  I 
to  the  world,  and  faith  nlly  j) 'rirayed  in  tlie  |)i;a;.s 
of  profane  history,  has  l)i(ii  abK;  to  impress  his 
mind  half  so  much,  a-i  llie  subject  of  tlie  m  'in  )ir. 
The  readini^''  of  his  wonderful  exploits,  wlieii  a  child, 
as  recorded  by  IMiiid  I  larry  the  jb  )iner  ofScoilin  k 
him  with  ailmiration  ;   while  his  terribh;  suf- 


filled 
f. 


erins's,  ent 


lured 


wiih  such  christian  nvekiv 


aiK 


I 


lieroic   patience,   towards   tlu*  close;    of   an    e\(  nt- 


fiii.  unst:liish,  but  terribly  earnest  life,  di-'-w  m 


in 


y 


a  llood  of  u.'ars  b'om  his  eyes.  At'terwai'ds  it  was 
so  ordered  b\-  Pro\idence  that  tin;  writer  was  ap- 
pointed to  reside;  in  a  part  ol  th(;  coimlr\'  where 
many  of  \Vallac(!^s  deeds  ol  \alor  were  peilornied, 

and 


and  S(3m(;  of  his  Lrreatiist  battles  were  loti'.  In 


f. 


ormer   scenes   were 


th 


us    called    ui),   an( 


lormer 


r( 


■collections  revived.     And  to  keep  them  eml)alm- 


etl  in  his  memory,  Ik;  visUchI  with  earnest  care, 
th(.'  castles,  towers  and  ruined  |)iles,  when;  "  rook 
and  daw  with  whiiaanjj;'  llii^ht  kept  busy  stir,"  that 
were  associated  with  thehallowed  nauK;  of  Wallace. 
He  hastenetl  thn)ui,'"h  the  en-en  wood's  tane](.'d 
ize,  if  some  archinir  cleft  was  to  be  seen   which 


m 


led   to  what   was   considered    one  of  his   solitary- 
retreats,  althouL^di  only  a  dreary  cave  in  the  midst 


i    \ 


il     ! 


J    , 


'  \\ 
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of  a  hollow  rock.     And  wherever  any  of  the  moun- 
tains, plains,  or  rude  crack's,  silvered  with  spray, 
over  whose  jutting  barriers  the  wild  flood  dashed 
its  aniL^ry  waters  were  to  be  found,  as  being  con- 
nected in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen,   with 
his  death  struggles  for  the  liberation  of  his  native 
land,  these  became  sacre.l  in  his  eyes.     And  now, 
in  conclusion,  the  author  miglit  well  say,  adopting 
the  language  of  another,  "  if  any  one  of  his  readers 
would  cake  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing pages,  which  he  has  taken  in  writing  them,  he 
v;ould  not  ff^ar  the  loss  of  his  labor."    The  emphjy- 
ment  detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the   inroads  of  a  dangerous   disease,  and  the 
care  and  vexation  connected  w^th  the  management 
of  an  educational  institution.      I  le  rose  fresh  as  the 
morninLT  to  the  task  of  writing  the  deeds  of  one 
whor.e  memory  he  will  ever  revere,  and  the  silence 
of  nii>ht  invited  him  to  it  a^ain,   not  with   reluct- 
ance,  but  with  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  as 
before.      And,  however  imperfectly  the  task  may 
have  been  performed,   now  that  he  has  given  the 
life  of  his  model  patriot  to  the  world,  and  how- 
ever coldly  it  may  be  received   by  the  youths  of 
this    ./iitinent,  his  ideas  of  him  will  ever  remain 
the  same  ;  and  he  will  stand  out  before  him   as 
the    most   perfect    representative    man     his    own 
country,  or  any  other  has  yet  produced,  so  far  as 
heroism  or  true  patriotism  are  concerned  : — 


•'A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  conflict  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  i)ride, 
The  frown  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  love  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 


CHAPTER  I. 


f? 


i  Ir! 


1     !j    11 


The  Scotch  people  claim  for  their  i)rogenitors  a  high  anti- 
(juity.  According  to  ancient  legends  and  traditions, 
many  kings  reigned  in  tliat  country  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  'J'hese  traditions  to  a  considerable  e.\ten^  veri- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  terrible  resistance 
offered  to  the  Roman  legions  that  invaded  the  country, 
and  in  dieir  final  expulsion  from  it.  Strange  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  and  owing  perhaps  to  some  extent 
to  the  i)overty  of  the,  country  and  the  inaccessible 
retreats  it  offered  the  natives,  but  particularly  to  die 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  it.  Though 
tracing  ba(k  their  early  origin  to  the  F.gyj'tians, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,  along  with  the  other 
natives  tribes  of  South  Britain  and  Ireland,  probably  came 
from  C}aul,  and  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  in  all 
likelihood  from  the  same  country.  The  term  Ciildee 
applied  to  the  early  Christians  in  Caledonia.  Their 
efforts  extended  to  Ireland  through  Patrick,  one  of  their 
number.  His  great  success  there,  and  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  reflected  back  to  Scotland,  and  extended  to 
England.  Its  effects  destroyed  there  by  the  invasions 
and  confusions  of  the  times. 


(' 


-(     "^ 


No  people  in  the  world  have  laid  claim  to  a  higher 
antiquity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  bravery,  in  be- 
half of  their  progenitors,  than  the  Scotch.  If  we 
credit  the  legends  that  still  continue  to  linger  in 


I 
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the  more  remote  districts  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  traditions  of  its  ancient  bards,  whose 
harps  have  long  been  hushed  in  silence,  while  they 
themselves  have  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness, 
a  long  line  of  kings  might  be  summed  up  who 
reigned  over  them,  many  of  whom  performed  deeds 
ot  great  renown,  previous  to  the  time  when  that 
adorable  Being,  who  created  the  universe,  deigned 
to  assume  our  nature  and  tabernacle  among  us.  And 
after  makint'-  allowance  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  fable  on  the  subject,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  these  traditions  are  largely  verified  by  history. 
For  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Roman  legions  that  had  hitherto  borne 
the  imperial  standard  triumphantly  into  every  part 
of  the  then  known  world,  dared  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Caledonia,  they  met  with  such 
determined  opposition  as  they  had  nowhere 
encountered  before.  It  is  true  they  lought  with 
all  their  wonted  skill  and  courages  They  were 
often  led  on  at  the  same  time  with  some  of  the 
best  generals  Rome  ever  produced,  and  infiicted 
terrible  punishment  on  the  natives  of  the  country. 
But  the  result  remained  the  same,  for  though  often 
severely  chastened,  they  never  considered  them- 
selves subdued  ;  and  retirin""  fio-htincT  before  their 
enemies,  for  a  little,  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  inaccessib'e  retreats  of  the  forests, 
they  returned  upon  them  with  renewed  vigor  and 
determination,  and  waged  a  conflict  more  fiercely 
than  ihey  had  done  before.      Regardless  of  life, 
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they  threw  themselves  back  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
invading  foe  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  presented 
itself,  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  inflicted  terrible 
slau<rhter  amongst  them,  till  the  tide  of  Roman 
conquest  was  ultimately  rolled  back  like  a  "  wave 
from  the  beach  of  the  surf- beaten  shore."  But 
this  was  not  enough  for  the  brave  Caledonians, 
for  they  often  followed  the  invaders  of  their  country 
into  the  Provinces  they  had  acquired  by  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  and  there  made  them  feel  the  force 
of  their  determined  opposition.  The  Romans 
protected  themselves  from  these  incursions,  it  is 
true,  by  vastly  fortified  walls,  running  across  the 
whole  island,  and  manned  by  the  bravest  soldiers 
their  country  could  produce.  But  the  northern 
warriors  often  dismantled  the  walls,  put  the  guards 
to  the  sword,  and  carried  desolation  far  beyond 
them  to  the  south.  So  that  it  came  to  pass  after 
centuries  of  incessant  toil  and  vain  endeavors, 
during  which  time  they  sometimes  obtained  a  boot- 
less victory,  but  oftener  a  grave  amid  the  forests 
and  dreary  regions  of  the  north,  the  Romans  at 
last  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to 
subdue  the  hardy  Caledonians.  And  after  destroy- 
ing the  walls,  and  breaking  down  the  fortifications^ 
they  left  the  bold  inhabitants  of  the  north  to  enjoy 
their  liberties  for  which  they  had  contended  so 
long,  although  at  terrible  odds,  and  repose  them- 
selves amid  their  native  glens  and  mountains, 
around  whose  summits  the  stormy  mist  and  winter 


i 
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tempest  gathered  ;  while  they  were  permitted  to 
pursue  and  slaughter  the  deer  and  wild  beasts,  as 
they  bounded  through  the  forests,  unmolested,  as 
their  forefathers,  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  had 
done  for  centuries  before  them.  It  is,  we  believe,  a 
fact  unparalleled  in  history  thata  nation  of  warriors, 
"  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly, 
and  which  with  its  great  iron  teeth  had  devoured 
and  broken  in  pieces  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  and 
compelled  them  to  own  its  sway,  should  have  been 
so  strangely  arrested  in  the  midst  ot  its  victorious 
career,  by  the  heroic  determination  and  resistance 
of  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  considered  at  the 
t'  ne  the  most  outlandish  and  savage  portion  of 
the  earth.  And  yet  it  was  so  ordered,  that  the 
masters  of  the  world  ,when  reaching  the  borders 
of  this  sterile  country  approached  the  goal  of  their 
victories  for  ever,  and  left  it  the  only  country  in  the 
world  they  had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  Treasures 
untold  were  wasted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  Roman  armies  in  all  their  full  equipment 
and  military  grandeur,  and  more  than  once  headed 
by  a  Roman  Emperor  himself,  were  led  on  to  over- 
awe the  natives,  and  crush  out  the  last  spark  of 
opposition  among  them.  But  they  failed  to  do  so, 
although  they  fought  with  all  their  wonted  courage, 
and  even  the  great  defeat  that  the  brave  and  pa- 
triotic Galgachus  sustained  by  Agricola  at  the  foot 
of  theGrampians,  nearArdoch,  only  caused  him  and 
his  disabled  followers  to  retire  for  a  little  to  recruit 
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themselves,  and  breathe  more  freely  amid  the 
heaven-kissing  mountains  of  their  glorious  rugged 
country,  which  was  never  intended  for  slaves,  in 
order  that  they  might  come  back  with  renewed 
determination,  and  drive  the  presumptuous  invaders 
from  the  soil  of  their  dear  native  land,  which, 
although  considered  bleak  and  dreary  to  strangers, 
was  sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  better  to  them  than 
all  other  countries  besides.  Much  obscurity  hanofs 
over  the  origin  of  the  history  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Caledonia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Edward 
the  First  of  England  caused  their  monasteries  and 
churches  to  be  ransacked,  and  the  public  documents 
stolen,  and  carried  to  London, and  committed  to  the 
flames.  This  was  an  easy  wav  of  establishinof  the 
fact  that  Scotland  had  been  throughout  but  a  de- 
pendence of  England  !  but  a  species  of  vandalism, 
that  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  It  might 
have  struck  that  monarch,  however,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  theory  with  the  previous 
history  of  the  two  countries,  when  it  would  be 
remembered  that  for  centuries  the  Romans  held 
complete  control  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  which  could  hardly  be  said  at  any  time  to 
have  been  the  case  with  any  part  of  the  north. 
And  if  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were  unable  to 
achieve  an  object  so  devoutly  wished,  it  is  surely 
incredible  that  a  people  broken  in  spirit  by  so  long 
subjection  to  the  Romans,  should  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  subdue  their  more  warlike  northern 
neighbors,  who  had  for  centuries  defended  their 
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liberties  against  such  attempts  put  forth  to  destroy 
them,  as  have  few  parallels  in  history.      Like  the 
other  nations  of  northern  Europe,  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Caledonia  no  sooner  began  to  acquire  a 
certain   d(gree  of  learning  and  refinement    than 
they,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  btg in  to  endeavor  to  trace  back 
their  origin  to  the  ICgyptians,  as  they  did  to  the 
Greeks,   and  some  of  their  writers  have  noted  with 
minute  particulars,  and  identified  the  first  settlers 
of  the  country  with  a  colony  that  left  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  in  the  days  of  ore  of  the  Pharoahs,  and 
after  wandering   long  in  quest  of  a   new   abode, 
settled   at  last  amid  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
regions  of  Caledonia.      It  is  needless,  however,  to 
say  that  the  statements  of  such  writers  are  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  and  only  calculated  to  tickle  the 
fancy  and  vain  glory  of  a  people  who  have  nothing 
else  to  boast  of  but  the  prowess  and  distinction  of 
their  ancestors.     It  will  be  nearer  the  truth  when 
we  assert  that  the   early  settlers  of  the   country 
came  from  Gaul,  a  country  that  comprehended  the 
whote  of  the  present  France  and   Belgium  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.     The  southern  portion  of  the 
island   was  peopled   from   the  same  source,   and 
Ireland  likewise.   So  that  it  appeared  intended  by 
Providence  from  the  first,  that  these  dififerent  tribes 
of  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  by 
the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean, 
should  be  united  into  one  people  at  some  future 
period.     Their  origin  and  religion  were  certainly 
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similar,  as  the^many  places  throughout  Britain 
and  Ireland  that  still  retain  their  Celtic  names  and 
the  remains  of  not  a  few  Druidical  temples  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  state  of  considerable  preser- 
vation, abundantly  prove.  And  this  union  of  the 
three  portions  of  the  British  Empire  would  have 
been  far  more  quickly  and  harmoniously  carried 
into  effect,  but  for  the  selfish  and  cruel  overreach- 
ing policy  of  some  of  the  Kings  of  England  far 
back  in  the  past,  which  causes  many  heart-burn- 
ings even  at  the  present  day.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  the  mountains  and  inaccessible 
retreats  of  Caledonia,  together  with  the  valor  of 
its  inhabitants,  proved  the  "  chariots  and  liurse- 
men"  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  but  the  introluction  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives  was  c)f  more  service  than  all 
other  things  taken  together,  in  moulding  the 
tribes  and  fitting  them  for  maintaining  their 
freedom.  It  would  be  idle  to  sj)eculate  who  the 
persons  were  who  had  the  honor  of  bearing  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  into  this  dreary  and  inhos- 
pitable region  of  the  globe  at  this  early  period  of 
its  history.  Christianity,  however,  must  have 
been  introduced  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
south,  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  We  have  history  for  bearing  us  out  that 
the  first  martyr  for  Christ  in  South  Britain  was 
St.  Albans,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
whereas  Tertullian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
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who  lived  in  Africa  toward  the  close  ol  the  seccnd 
century,  whose  works  have  conie  down  to  us, 
declares,  "  that  those  parts  of  Ikitain  that  were 
inaccessible  to  the  Romans  were  subject  to  Christ." 
And  we  can  account  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  this 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  at  so  early  a  period,  in 
the  regions  of  Caledonia.  It  was  the  onl)'  part  of 
the  known  world,  that  had  not  bowed  its  neck  to 
the  Roman  )oke.  And  while  persecution  and 
death  awaited  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the  South- 
ern Roman  Provinces  of  the  island  and  elsewhere 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  th(;y 
would  have  found  without  it  a  safe  retreat  from 
their  relentless,  persecuting^"  foes.  And  to  these 
humble  followers  of  the  Lamb,  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  Cal(  donia  would  listen  with  much  more  atten- 
tion and  respect  to  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity, 
than  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  had  so  lont^  endeavored  to  enslave  and 
degrade  them.  And  while  many  believed  in  them 
they  would  inspire  them  with  new  vijnn-  and 
determination  against  a  foe  who  had  everyw^here 
endeavored  to  stamp  out  every  spark  of  civil  liberty 
from  the  hearts  of  those  they  were  able  to  subdue, 
and  above  all  who  had  persecuted  unto  the  death 
the  adherents  of  that  pure  and  humble  faith,  that 
had  already  superseded  the  rites  of  Druidism 
among  them,  and  filled  them  with  patriotic  ideas 
regarding  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  elevating 
notions  regarding  these  future  abodes  they  expect- 
ed to  inhabit  after  death.     The  author  of  the  De- 
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clinc  and  [''all  of  the  Rr)man  I'-mpirc.  labors  to  shew 
in  the  I5tli  chaf).  of  his  g-cat  work,  that  the  rapid 
spreatl  of  Christianity  throuj^liout  the  Roman  V.m- 
pire  at  the  begin nin_L,f,  was  owing  to  fiv(;  seconchiry 
causes,  and  not  to  the  ovcrruHng  providence  of  ( iod 
at  all.  These  causes  he  endeavors  to  illustrate, 
not  in  the  hjgical  way  that  might  have  l)een  ex- 
pected from  his  eminent  abilities,  but  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  style  and  art  of  eloquence  of  which 
he  was  a  perfect  master,  with  sarcastic  insinuationr, 
and  i)artial  representations  of  facts  and  arguuK  nls; 
likewise,  he  endeavors,  in  a  very  ungenerous  and 
uncandid  wa)',  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  h(jld  up 
its  followers  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Hut  if  this 
great  author  had  only  extended  his  incpiiries  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Roman  blmpire,  and  beheld 
the  blessed  effects  Christianity  )roduct'd  among  the 
natives  of  Caledonia  ;  how  that  it  had  superseded 
the  cruel  rites  of  heathenism  ;  how  that  it  had  soft- 
ened down  the  hard  natures  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  nerved  them  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christians  and  of  patriots,  he  would  have  discard- 
ed his  secondary  causes  and  ascribed  the  changes 
produced  to  the  great  P^irst  Cause.  If  (iaul  was 
the  original  home  of  the  native  Caledonians,  those 
who  first  instructed  them  in  the  pure  precepts  of 
Christianity  must  have  come  from  the  same  coun- 
try, driven  out  by  the  fierce  persecutions  that  raged 
apainst  the  followers  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  Kmpire.  There  is  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  rapid  manner  Christianity  spread 
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amonjT  them  at  so  early  a  period,  but  from  the 
identity  of  lan^aiajj^e  and  manners  of  those  who 
introduced  it,  and  how  it  could  have  taken  such 
deep  root  amon^^  those  over  whose  minds  the 
Druids,  their  native  priests,  had  previously  ex- 
ercised so  complete  control.  This  fact,  added  to 
the  holy  and  devout  lives  of  the  persecuted  ones 
who  had  come  amont^  them,  hastened  to  overturn 
the  previous  system  of  religion  established  among- 
the  people,  and  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  day.  The  term  Culdee  was  applied 
to  those  early  Christian  professors  who  fled  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  Caledonia  from  their  persecuting  foes 
Tlv-'ir  name  was  derived  from  Gille  De,  servants 
of  God,  and  Ceal,  a  secret  or  sheltered  place.  Being 
driven  from  the  home  of  their  fathers  for  a  belief 
in  that  faith  which  was  dearer  to  them  than  life  and 
all  its  enjoyments,  they  became  jealous  over  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  become  mixed  up  in  anyway 
v/ith  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  natives  ;  and  thus 
dwelt  in  comparative  retirement  amongst  them, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  instruction  of  the  people.  How  completely 
they  succeeded  in  the  latter  portion  of  their  work, 
history  alone  can  testify,  v/hen  it  records  the  fact, 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  had  found  a  ready  lodgement  in  the 
hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  natives  ;  and  while 
the  Romans  were  desolating  the  country  with 
bloodshed  and  slaughter,  the  seed  of  divine  truth 
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had  silently  deposited  itself  and  be^un  to  spring 
up,  bearing  fruit  abundandy  with  its  life  pow(T, 
and  moulding,  transforming  influence  everywhere 
witnessed.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  Christianity 
thus  seen  confined  to  Caledonia,  but  also  found 
their  way  into  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  there 
produced,  if  possible,  even  greater  results.  One 
of  the  Culdces,  Patrick  by  name,  a  native  of  Kil- 
patrick,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  and  filled 
with  all  the  piety  and  graces  of  the  early  apostles 
and  martyrs.  He  had  spent  six  years  of  his  life 
in  slavery  in  Ireland,  and  when  he  returned  back 
to  his  native  land,  and  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
preaching  the  gospel  there.  In  P  ranee  he  appears 
to  have  fitted  himself  for  the  great  work  before 
him,  and  landing  in  Ireland  in  the  year  432,  about 
the  time  the  Romans  were  quitting  the  British 
Isles,  he  commenced  and  perfected  a  work  among 
the  natives,  which,  for  magnitude  and  efficiency, 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  any  other  country,  if  we 
except  that  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself.  That  this  great  missionary  for  Ireland 
was  animated  with  much  of  his  spirit  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt,  for  after  landing  there  the  greatest 
possible  changes  took  place.  The  people  of  every 
rank,  from  the  Prince  to  the  peasant,  flocked  to 
hear  him  from  every  part  of  the  Island,  and 
received  the  truth  into  honest  hearts.  Ere  long  he 
was  preaching  to  the  Druids  in  their  great  Temple 
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at  I'ara,  then  the  c:.i|)italor  Ireland,  and  (.'ven  he?re 
tlic  Gospel  triuniplHjd  over  error  in  a  remarkahic 
deL^H-'e.  'liu;  Driiitls  renounced  the  hloody  rites 
and  su[)erstitions.  in  connection  with  tlieir  creed, 
which  had  so  loni:  (exercised  such  hahif'tl  swavover 
ihcin  an<l  their  adlu  i'(  ills,  and  suhmittid  without 
reniorsc;  to  become  the  railhful  followers  of  tho 
nieeh  and  iuiinhle  Xazarene.  The  success  of  this 
extraordinary  man  must  ha\'e  hecn  very  remark- 
al)le,  for  ricconlinLT  to  Nennius,  365  churches  were 
founded  1)\'  him  alone,  and  hishops  ortlained  and 
set  oxer  them.  The  bishops,  however,  iiere  were 
nothing,''  else  than  sim])le  overseers  or  jKistors,  and 
entirely  different  from  those  that  now  bear  that 
name.  The  L,n)od  /Xrchbishop  Usher,  no  mean 
authority  in  the  matter,  in  his  truthful  and  ingen- 
uous way,  is  wiHini^-  to  admit  this,  and  that  the 
early  Apostolic  Church  was  so  constituted.  Nor 
did  the  Christian  c;fforts  of  the  apostle  for  Ireland 
ever  hjse  tiieir  inlUmce  and  b:^comc  evanescent. 
'Jhese  efforts  were  felt  for  centuries  afterwards  in 
the  island,  whicli  became  one  of  the  most  peaceful, 
contented  and  enlig'htened  portions  of  the  earth. 
Its  collc\^es  and  schools  soon  became  famous  every- 
where, and  students  flocked  to  them  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  Its  missionaries  were  lilvcwise 
scattered  throuc;"hout  the  nations,  for  tcachinfr  them 
the  truths  that  had  been  so  blessed  to  their  own 
country,  and  Ireland  received  the  well-merited  ap- 
pellation of  the  "Lsland  of  Saints."  The  light  that 
was  carried  from  the  rugged  shores  of  Scotland, 
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and  procliicccl  such  marvellous  (Tfccts  in  this  sister 
island,  was  soon  nllccted  lack  to  the  place  from 
whence  at  the  first  it  had  eman.'.ted,  and  was 
doul)I\'  felt  in  the  power  it  savinijly  i)roduced. 
ThrouL^h  ilie  practical  knowledi^^e  of  St.  Patrick 
the  truth  had  assumed  a  more  tannihU;  form,  in 
Ireland,  than  it  had  Nct  (Kiie  in  Scotland,  and  it 
becamcr  th(;  object  of  some  of  his  successors  to 
build  up  and  or^-anize  the  Christian  Church  there 
on  the  same  modc.-l,  and  to  estal.'lish  educational 
institutions  in  connection  with  it.  Accordingly  wc 
find  Cohnnba  crossec'  from  Ireland  in  the  )'ear  563 
with  a  few  of  his  faithful  followers,  and  at  lo.ia, 
one  of  the  Western  Islc;s,  establishetl  a  missionary 
college  for  trainiiiL];-  u|)  a  native  ministry,  which 
was  I()nj4'  blessed  in  this  work,  not  only  to  Scotland 
but  to  the  other  nations  of  iuiroi)e  In  this  hal- 
lowed spot,  small  but  retired,  around  whose  shores 
the  booming'  billows  of  the  Atlantic  had  dashed 
themseh  es  from  time  immemorial,  was  placed  for 
many  aij^es  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  mercy 
seat.  y\nd  from  them  Jehovah  spoke  in  tones  of 
compassion  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland  that  were 
near,  as  well  as  to  the  nations  afar  off.  Happy 
Island,  though  always  small  and  now  comparatively 
desolate,  thou  hast  left  behind  thee  a  nol)le  record  I 
and  the  dust  of  more  sleejiin^-  saints  and  martyrs, 
composed  of  king's. lords  and  peasants, doubtless  lies 
mingled  together  within  thy  narrow  precincts, 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  same 
size  !     Multitudes  of  anxious  travellers  mav  weU 
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hasten  anxiously  to  thy  shores  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  for  if  there  is  a  spot  of  earth  that 
appears  more  hallowed  than  another  in  the  eye 
of  Omniscience  it  must  be  here  !  After  Columba 
and  his  followers  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  firmly  in  lona,  and  formed  a  number 
of  institutions  of  the  like  character  as  their  own 
throughout  Scotland,  they  directed  their  efforts  to 
the  southern  portions  of  the  island.  The  Vene- 
erable  Bede  informs  us  that  Oswald,  the  King  of 
Northumberland,  was  educated  at  lona,  and  when 
established  on  the  throne  he  sent  for  some  of  its 
missionaries  to  convert  his  subjects  to  Christianity 
and  establish  a  college  on  the  model  of  lona. 
'Ihey  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  Landesfarne,  an 
island  of  the  coast,  and  their  labors  were  greatly 
blessed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  here  and  also  in 
regions  further  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  were  thus  likely  at  an  early  period 
in  their  history  to  become  identified  and  brought 
together  by  the  elevating  and  humanizing  in- 
fluences of  the  Christian  faith,  but  for  several  un- 
foreseen and  untoward  occurrences.  The  Danish 
pirates  began  to  swarm  around  the  coasts,  and  sail 
up  the  rivers,  and  commit  terrible  depredations 
everywhere.  Being  particularly  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  believers  in  the  cruel  heathen  worship 
of  the  Scandinavians,  they  burnt  down  the  mission- 
ary colleges  of  the  Culdees,  rifled  their  churches, 
scattered  the  followers  of  the  pure  Christian 
faith  everywhere,  and  put  them  to  death.     Then 
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followed,  with  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  England,  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
Danes,  a  more  formal  type  of  Christianity,  when 
these  races  settled  down  and  adopted  its  truths, 
and  the  Culdees,  as  their  fathers  before  them,  were 
driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
where  their  pure  and  simple  religion  flourished 
for  ages  afterwards. 
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A  tribe  of  native  Irish  anived  in  Caledonia  about  the  end 
of  the  third  ci^ntury.  At  first  settled  in  Argyle,  but 
spread  gradually  over  the  countr)-,  and  settled  per- 
nianentlv  in  it.  Carried  on  var  for  ages  with  the  na- 
tives,  but  were  ultimately  united  with  them.  One  of 
their  kings  crjwned  King  of  the  United  Nations,  813. 
'I'he  name  of  .Scotland  given  to  it  after  this,  which  it  has 
ever  retained.  'I'he  Kingdom  always  independent.  At- 
tempts made  by  l^nglish  writers  and  others  to  prove  its 
dependjnee  on  the  Knj;lish  Crown  failed.  .Strange  that 
this  (piestion  sliould  have  been  ever  raised.  Romans 
unable  to  siibjng  ite  the  country.  The  .Saxon  heptarchy 
const  mtly  chmging,  and  the  kings,  engaged  among  them- 
selves in  war,  uiiable  to  contend  with  a  foreign  foe. 
A\  hen  the  Kingdom  of  I'aigland  united,  prevented  by 
the  constant  invasion  of  the  Danes  from  atteminmg  to 
subdue  Scotland.  Instead  of  adding  this  kingdom  to 
their  own,  had  to  deliver  up  the  half  of  their  own  to 
this  fierce  enemy.  'I'he  Saxon  monarchs  always  on  the 
best  terms  with  their  Scotch  neighbors.  Scotland  a  place 
of  refuge  for  them  and  their  nobles  when  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  the  Normans.  William  the  Conqueror 
sent  an  expedition  into  Scotland  to  compel  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  deliver  up  the  malcontents.  Failed  in  its 
object,  though  Malcolm  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to 
William  i'or  the  counties  he  held  in  England.  This  did 
not  compromise  the  independency  of  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  William  and  his  successors  had  to  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  their    iTench   possessions.      Made   a 
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reason  by  the  Plantagenet  nionarchs  for  claiming  su- 
jieriority  over  Sc  Jtbnd.  Tlie  capture  of  William  ihe 
Lion,  another  reason  for  so  doin;:j.  Released  from  his 
obligations  by  Richard  on  his  leaving  for  the  Moly  Land. 
The  arguments  on  the  sul)ject,  contained  in  the  Lojje's 
bull  to  r'.dward,  unanswerable. 

About  the  close  of  the  third  century  a  tril:)C  of 
natives  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  passed  over  in 
a  number  of  small  ships,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  landed  in  Caledonia.  They  never  rettirned 
back,  but  were  destined  at  all  times  afterwards  to 
play  an  important  part  in  tlie  history  of  the  cotm- 
try  into  which  they  had  come.  At  first  they  con- 
fined their  settlement  to  the  southern  portion  of 
Argyle,  but  as  they  were  followed  from  time  to 
time  by  still  larger  numbers  of  their  countrymen, 
they  be^an  to  think  of  enlarg-ing  their  possessions, 
and  pushing"  forward  their  concpiests  in  all  direc- 
tions. AccordinHv,  they  scattered  themselves 
over  extensive  mountainous  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  contended  fiercely  with  the  native 
Caledonians,  for  the  possession  of  them  ;  and  as 
they  ^gradually  g^ained  in  strength  from  large 
accessions  to  their  numbers  from  Ireland,  they 
were  able  to  hold  them,  and  form  a  separate  com- 
munity of  their  own.  Remembering',  like  emigrants 
in  our  own  time,  with  affection  the  coupf-y  of  their 
fathers,  they  impressed  the  names  of  the  localities 
they  had  left  behind  them  on  their  newly  acquired 
possessions,  and  many  of  them  retain  them  at  the 
present   day.      Bloody   wars  for    centuries    were 
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carried  on  between  them  and  the  Picts,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  considered  them 
as  intruders  who  ought  without  ceremony  to  be 
driven  out  of  it,  as  had  been  done  to  those  who 
were  of  much  greater  importance,  and  who  had 
made  the  same  attempt  before  them.  But  akhough 
the  war  was  thus  being  kept  up  with  various 
success,  and  large  numbers  on  either  side  were 
slain,  both  parties  began  at  last  to  perceive  the 
folly  of  protracting  the  struggle,  in  which  such 
fearful  sufferings  were  endured,  and  no  permanent 
benefit  secured.  With  mutual  consent  they  drop- 
ped the  contest, and  from  being  the  fiercest  enemies 
they  became  the  most  confiding  friends.  This 
happy  state  of  feeling  was  the  result  to  some 
extent  of  the  numerous  inter-marriages  that  took 
place  amongst  those  belonging  to  the  dift'erent 
nationalities,  but  principally  to  the  mild  and 
humanizing  influences  of  Christianity,  which  began 
to  be  a  power  felt  by  all.  This  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  soothe,  and  tone  down  the  excited 
feelings  betwixt  the  parties,  and  arrest  the  shedding 
of  blood  to  which  they  had  long  become  accustom- 
ed. The  Irish  who  invaded  Caledonia,  from  the 
first,  were  called  Scots,  although  for  what  reason 
it  is  now  difficult  to  decide,  as  antiquarians  are  not 
agreed  on  the  subject ;  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  called  Picts  towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island,  because  it 
is  supposed  they  painted  themselves  in  order  that 
they  might  appear  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies. 
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At  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  which  had  long 
existed  separately  with  kings  to  reign  over  them, 
the  name  of  Picts  was  dropped,  and  Kenneth  Mc- 
Alpine,  the  last  of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  virtue  of 
his  being  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Pictish  throne, 
ascended  it,  while  he  held  possession  of  his  own  at 
the  same  time,  and  gave  to  the;  whole  country  the 
appellation  of  Scotland.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  843,  shortly  after  the  bloody 
wars  had  terminated  over  the  Heptarchy  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  and  when  the  petty 
Principalities  there,  were  happily  blended  into  one 
kinp-dom,  from  that  time  called  EnLrland,  This 
name  the  country  still  retains,  being  taken  from 
that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  tribes  that 
came  over  from  Germany  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Saxon  invasion,  (the  Angli,)  and  after  it  has 
made  for  itself  the  most  glorious  history  which 
any  nation  is  able  to  boast  of  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Ken- 
neth McAlpine  was  considerably  more  extensive 
than  it  is  as  the  present  day.  It  comprehended 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  in  the  north  of  EnMand.  After 
the  union  it  became  a  kinodom  of  no  small  im- 
portance,  and  continued  to  exercise  throughout 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  great  power  and 
varied  influence,  both  in  a  political  and  religious 
point  of  view. 

The  matrimonial  alliances  formed  by  its  mon- 
archs,    and  the  members  of  their  families,  from 
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time  to  time,  with  several  of  the  heads  of  the 
lead  i III,'-  powers,  often  chaiiL^ed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  acted  as  a  powerful  check  in  restrain- 
inL(  their  southern  neii^hbors,  and  especially  their 
kini^s,  who  for  centuries,  owing-  to  their  constant 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  continental  nations, 
to  L^ratify  their  warlike  propensities  and  inordinate 
ambition,  were  considered  as  tlie  disturbers  of  the 
whoK;  of  luu'ope.  One  thini;-,  however,  we  are 
sure  of,  if  history  has  any  meaning-,  and  that  is 
that  Scotland  from  the  first  was  reco^'nised  by  all, 
as  a  tree  and  independent  nation.  The  question 
of  its  not  being  so  was  raised  several  times,  it  is 
true,  by  its  southern  neig"hlx)rs,  and  even  at  so  late 
a  time  as  when  the  two  nations  were  to  be  ha{)[)ily 
united  into  one.  And  it  was  not  only  raised,  but 
agitated  Un'  selfish  and  |)olitical  purposes,  with  all 
the  heat  and  rancour  that  national  jjrejudic(;s  and 
animosities  could  inspire.  But  the  arguments  pro- 
duced by  southern  writers  were  useless,  and  failed 
to  |)roduce  any  permanent  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day.  If  they  had 
doneso,consequencesof  the  worst  character  to  both 
countries,  would  have  followed,  for  a  nation,  depen- 
dent in  the  time  past  on  another,  and  its  crown 
feudatory  to  it,  could  not  have  expected  equal 
terms  in  the  union  to  be  formed  ;  and  any  thing- 
granted  them  therefore  would  have  been  allowed 
by  their  more  powerful  southern  neighbors  as  a 
favor  and  not  as  a  right.  But  happily  their  con- 
tendings  in  the  past  saved  them  from  being  placed 
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in  this  humblino^  and  dcroj^atory  position,  and  a 
proud  and  self  reliant  people  were  looked  upon  in 
the  same  lit^ht  as  the  other.  The  union  thus  j)r()- 
posed  and  carried  out  accord inLj^ly,  was  honorable 
to  the  LlnL,dish  nation  and  bencjficial  to  the  Scotch, 
and  has  cemented  for  ever,  in  the  bonds  of  the 
closest  relationship,  two  nations  which,  but  for 
several  untoward  causes  we  shall  afterwards  des- 
cribe, would  have  been  united  in  the  saiiKj  way 
lont^  before,  and  Britannia,  as  she  has  ever  since 
been,  "would  have  been  loved  at  home  and 
revered  abroad." 

''  Henceforth,  she  said,  in  cac  h  returning  year,  one  stem  the 

thistle  and  the  rose  shall  hear; 
The  thistle's   lasting  grace — thou,  ()  my  ro^e,  shalt  he:    the 

warlike  thistle's  arm  a  sure  (h-fense  to  thee." 

To  US,  indeed,  vvho  live  at  tills  late  period  of  the 
world's  history,  it  ap})ears  strange  that  the  (pies- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  .Scotland  should  h.a\e 
ever  been  raised  at  all.  But  for  the  selfishness, 
injustice  and  cruel  dealings  of  one  of  b.noland's 
monarchs,  it  would  not  have  been  so,  and  the 
strange  way  he  adopted  in  carry  in  j^'' out  his  \i(  \vs, 
showed  that  ezr/i  he  had  his  doubts  on  the  subject. 
The  Romans,  as  we  found  before,  left  that  country 
unsubdued,  and  hastened  to  defend  the  heart  of 
their  Empire,  sorely  assailed  b}-  the  trilx's  of 
northern  I'Lurope.  And  not  only  so,  but  tlie  na- 
tives of  South  Britain,  so  lon_<4"  accustomed  to  their 
protection,  had  become  weak  and  helj^less,  and  left 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
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united  to[(ether,  marched  southward,  and  would 
have  certainly  conquered  them,  had  they  not  sued 
for  assistance  from  another  quarter.  For  in  their 
extremity  they  called  into  the  country  the  Saxons, 
who  althouj^h  they  repulsed  the  northeners,  and 
were  at  the  first  considered  as  friends,  became  the 
most  cruel  foes  the  natives  ever  had.  They  settled 
down  without  ceremony,  and  drove  out  the  inhabit- 
ants. Hut  they  were  not  able  to  do  so  after  they 
beg^an  to  perceive  how  they  had  been  deceived, 
till  after  they  had  offered  the  most  heroic  resist- 
tance  ;  and  before  they  retired  to  France,  and  were 
forced  to  settle  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Wales,  they  took  terrible  revenge  on  their  faith- 
less invaders.  Prince  Arthur  especially,  King  of 
South  Wales,  distinguished  himself  in  these  strug- 
gles. Like  another  Caractacus,  who  resisted  the 
Roman  power  for  nine  long-  years,  and  whose 
successor  he  was,  he  defended  his  own  and  the 
territories  of  the  neighboring  princes  from  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  Germans,  vanquishing  their 
chiefs  in  twelve  battles,  and  putting  many  of  them 
to  the  sword.  Had  this  brave  man  not  been  be- 
trayed and  put  to  death  by  his  own  nephew,  he 
might  have  acted  throughout  like  another  Wallace, 
and  rid  the  country  of  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
enemy.  But  though  the  Saxons  drov^e  back  the 
Picts  and  Scots  into  their  native  land,  they  had 
neither  the  strength  nor  ability  to  follow  them 
thither,  or  threaten  in  any  way  to  make\them 
dependent  upon  them.     During  the  wholejtime  of 
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the  Heptarchy  in  I'^ngland,  its  kino-.s  were  at  con- 
stant war  amons^^  themselves  ;  the  bounds  of  the 
seven  States  were  constantly  chani^ing,  and  it  was 
inijjossible  for  the  arms  of  any  of  its  kings  to  be 
directed    against  a  foe,  excepting  a  neighboring 
prince  perhaps,  who  chanced  to  invade  his  petty 
domain.      No  bond  of  iini(jn  existed  among  them, 
even  in  regard  to  mutual  rights,  or  the  j)rotection 
of    such    rights,    and    it   could   never   liave    been 
imagined  that  any  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  invade  those  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation, 
who  had  enjoyed  them  from  tlie  earliest  j^eriod  of 
their  history.     Again,  when  I.Migland  was  formed 
into  one  kingdom,  it  soon  began  to  be  threatened 
by  an  enemy  from  abroad,  far  more  formidable  than 
the   Picts  or  Scots,  who  not  only  attempted  the 
destruction  of  its  liberty,   but  its  very  existence 
was  found  to  be  at  stake.     'Ilie  race  of  fierce  war- 
riors who  did  so  were  originall}-,  like  themselves, 
from  the  forest  of  ( lermany,  but  had  been  v.orsted 
like  many  other  tribes,  b}'   Charlemagne  in  battle, 
and  driven  out  of    their  country.     'J  hey  moved 
northward,  settled  in   Denmark,  and  became  the 
monarchs  of  the  ocean  for  many  a  day.    They  were 
men  of  great  size,  l)lue  eyes,  ruddy  complexion  and 
yellow  streaming  hair  ;  and  as  they  made  war  their 
profession,  thus  became  terrible  to  all  the  nations 
around  them.      Being  of  the  Scandinavian  stock, 
they  were  the  sincere  worshippers  of  Odin  and  Thor, 
the  heathen  gods  of  their  forefathers,  and  hated 
those  with  no  common  hatred,  who  had  renounced 
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their  worship,  as  the  S.'ixons  in  Mni^^land  had  now 
done.  Hy  the  time  that  lL[|ljert  ascended  the 
throne  of  tlie  country,  they  had  fitted  up  a  lars^re 
fleet  of  H^Lj-ht  b(;ttomed  skiffs,  hmded  at  Tyneniouth, 
and  continued  their  ravaj^'es  ah)n_L];-  tiie  coast  till 
defeated  by  liini  at  Cornwall.  iUit  after  this, 
thou_L,di  often  repulsed,  they  became  tiie  terror  and 
dread  of  the  whole  country  ;  for,  after  making'  a 
sudden  descent  on  a  certain  part  of  the  coast,  they 
sailed  up  the  rivers,  burnt  the  towns  and  villa^'es, 
and  scatterinor  themselves  everywhere,  carri(;d 
away  the  inhabitants  and  their  possessions  indiscri- 
minately. The  favorite  amusement  of  their  sol- 
diers, was  to  toss  the  helpless  ch.ildren  on  the  point 
of  their  spears  ;  and  one  of  their  celebrated  chief- 
tains, for  his  dislike  to  this  cruel  sport,  received 
the  contemptOLiS  surname  of  Burnakal,  or  child- 
preserver.  They  continued  their  invasions  with 
unceasin^r  ferocity,  till  the  whole  country  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  helplessness  and  bondaej'e,  and 
the  nobles  and  people,  worn  out  by  incessant  harrass- 
ments,  urg-ed  their  sovereiq-n  to  come  to  terms  with 
them,  which  he  did  by  assigning  them  half  of  his 
kingdom.  Nearly  the  w^hole  time  of  the  united 
Saxon  monarchy,  the  state  of  things  above  des- 
cribed was  continued,  and  if  the  petty  monarchs 
of  the  Heptarchy  were  rendered  feeble  and  utterly 
helpless  in  the  way  of  attacking  the  Scots  or  of 
reducing  them  under  their  control,  it  was  more  so 
when  the  nation  became  consolidated  ;  but  had  to 
contend  with  such  various  success  against  the  in- 
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vasions  of  the  fierce  and  remorseless  enemies  above 
referred  to,  who  so  frequently  visited  their  shores 
with  such  disastrous  consequences.  During  the 
whole  of  this  changeful,  trying  and  bloody  period 
of  I^nglish  history,  the  Saxons  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  their  northern  neighl^ors  ,  and  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  each  country  often  inter- 
married into  the  families  of  one  another.  When 
conquered  by  the  Normans  and  driven  out  of  their 
native  country,  Scotlnntl  was  the  place  to  which 
they  tied  for  safety  ;  and  the  Court  there  was  the 
grand  refuge  for  all  who  wished  to  be  free,  and  who 
disdained  to  bow  their  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor.  Soon  after  the  Norman  concjuest,  lulgar 
Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  throne,  and  his 
sister  Margaret  lied  to  Scotland,  and  received  a 
warm  reception  from  Malcom  Canmore,  the  mon- 
arch of  the  country.  They  both  took  up  their 
residence  at  Dunfermline,  where  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land then  resided,  and  the  fair  Margaret  was  soon 
united  in  marriacre  to  the  Scottish  Monarch.  She 
did  much  to  encourage  religion,  industry,  and  every 
good  work  among  her  northern  subjects  ;  and 
through  her  influence  Malcom  assumed  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  the  state  and  appearance 
of  a  real  king.  Their  daughter  Matilda  was  after- 
wards married  to  Henry  the  Firstof  England, which 
fortunately  united  the  rival  nations,  and  blended 
the  blood  of  the  Kines  of  Scotland  and  P^nHand 
together  in  all  time  coming.  Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  great  rising  of 
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the  Saxons  took   place  in  the  nortli  of  I'jinland. 
'I'hey  put  to  death  a  kiv^n  number  of  their  Norman 
oppressors  at  Durham,  and  laiti  sic-j^o  to  the  city  of 
York.      Whih;  there  they   were  joined   hy   lulj^ar 
Atiiehni;',  wiio  hastened  from  DunfermHne  to  join 
th(;    insurrecli(;n.      lUit    all    the   attempts    of   the 
Sa\ons    to   ^lun  their    lii)erty   were  in    vain,    for 
ahhoujji'h  they  took   \'ork,  the  fierce;  and   warhke 
WilHain,  with  a  larL^t-  host  of  Normans,  was  so(jn 
before  thejjfates  of  the  city,  whicli  they  carried  at 
the  point  of  tlie  sword  ;  andun'tiinj^-  with   fienchsh 
cruehy    into    the;  country    districts,   th(!y    wasted 
them  with  lire  and  sword  ;  and  left  a  vast  wilder- 
ness and  heaps  of  ruin  behind  tlu-m,   which  were 
visible  a  century  afterwards.      I'^nrat^ed  that  h'.di^far 
7\thelin,i^^  and  other  Saxon  malcontents,  should  fmd 
a   refu<''e   in  .Scotland,  and  assist  thi."   insuri'-ents, 
William   sent  an   expedition   into  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  then  pertainin;^ 
to  that  country,  with  a  view  to  compel    M'dcom 
to  deliver  them  up.      It  failed,  however,  In  accom- 
plishing-   the    object    contemplated    by  the   herce 
Norman,  althou'j;-h  Malcom  and  his  successors  on 
the  throne  had  to  do  homage  to  the  English  kings 
afterwards  for  these  counties.     This  was  one  of 
the  arguments  adduced  for  the  subjection  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  feudal  ideas 
that    then    prevailed    all    over    the    countries    of 
Europe,  this  homage  paid  to  England  for  the  pos- 
sessions held  there,  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
independence  of  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.     Many 
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of  tliL'  otliLT  s()V(  rt'iniis  of  lCun)i)c,',  without  hciiiir 
iindcrstood  to  coiiiproiiiisi'  their  royal  (h"L,niit\',  were 
in  th(.'  sanic  |)osition  ;  aiul  lor  iv^cs  the  kinj^^s  of 
Mn^'land  themselves  were  vassals  to  the  monarchs 
of  1'^ ranee,  for  the  lar^e  possessions  they  held  in 
that  coimtry,  and  were  bound  to  perform  Iciidal  ser- 
vices accordingly.  Stranijc.  however,  as  it  may 
ai)pi'ar,  this  was  one  of  tlie  princii)al  c^'rounds  on 
which  some  of  the  lManta,L(enet  monarchs  rested 
their  rii^ht  to  their  sii|)eriority  over  the'  kinj4"dom 
of  Scotland  afterwards.  '1  his  rii^ht,  it  is  true, 
was  never  assmiK'd  to  be  jjossessed  by  the  early 
Norman  kini^s,  amiil  all  tlunr  cruelties  and  unprin- 
cipled actinias.  They  were  too  much  busied  in 
keepini^rcKnvn  Saxon  insurrections  and  consj)iracies, 
and  in  introducinir  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
Normans,  amoni^  the  subjuij^ated  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  raise  such  a  f<jolish  (\  estion.  And 
their  own  dubious  titles  to  the  ]uii;iish  thnjiie,  often 
required  all  their  skill  and  ino;c;nuity  to  maintain 
themselves  upon  it,  without  in  any  way  beini^ 
solicitous  to  raise  new  claims  to  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land, which  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  in- 
clination to  maintain.  But  besides  the  causes 
adverted  to,  an  unexpected  calamity  befel  one 
of  the  monarchs  of  that  countr\',  at  a  later  date, 
which  encouracjed  the  En^'lish  to  reduce  it,  and 
to  bring-  it  into  a  state  of  dependence  to  their 
own.  Henry  the  Second  occupied  the  throne  of 
EniT;-land  when  this  calamity  occurred,  and  al- 
though he  displayed  great  ability  as  a  statesman, 
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and  heroic  daring  as  a  warrior,  he  was  neverthe- 
less proud,  ambitious  and  faithless,  as  most  of  his 
ancestors  happened  to  be  before  him,  David,  the 
Kin<T  of  Scotland,  his  uncle,  had  knighted  him  at 
Carlisle,  and  fought  bravely  for  his  mother  while 
contending  with  Stephen  for  the  Crown  of  England; 
but  all  these  acts  of  kindness  were  soon  foro^otten 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.  He 
was  inflamed  with  an  intense  desire  of  adding  Scot- 
land, as  he  had  done  Ireland,  to  his  dominions  ;  and 
used  themostunjustifiablemeans  forsodoing.  Find- 
ing IMalcom  IV.,  the  grandson  of  David,  a  very 
weak  andefteminate  prince,  he  duped  him  out  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and 
taking  him  over  into  France  he  caused  him  to  ap- 
pear as  an  enemy  of  the  king  of  that  country,  who 
had  been  the  hereditary  ally  of  Scotland.  IMalcom 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  surnamed 
the  Lion,  on  account  of  his  wearing  the  figure  of 
the  /lou  j'am/)an^  upon  his  shield.  He  was  a  much 
braver  man  than  his  brother,  felt  irritated  that 
Scotland  should  have  been  robbed  of  a  part  of  her 
possessions  through  the  weakness  of  her  late 
king,  and  the  duplicity  of  Henry  of  England,  and 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  regain  by  force  of  arms 
what  had  been  so  ignominiously  lost.  Collecting 
a  considerable  force  he  invaded  England,  but  was 
surprised  while  enveloped  in  a  mist  near  Alnwick, 
taken  prisoner  by  English  troops,  and  handed  over 
to  Henry.  Thinking  this  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  vanquishing  Scotland,  while    its  king  was  in 
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captivity,  the  perfidious  Eng^lish  monarch  marched 
an  army  into  that  country  and  bej^an  to  waste  and 
destroy  it.  But  Gilchrist,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  boldly 
marched  to  meet  him,  and  before  he  had  proceeded 
farther  than  Carlisle,  defeated  him  and  dispersed 
his  army.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Kin<r  clung- 
more  firmly  to  his  prisoner,  and  refused  to  liberate 
him,  unless  under  conditions  that  were  both  hum- 
bliuLr  to  him  and  disastrous  to  Scotland.  He  ex- 
torted a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  liberation, 
and  not  only  so,  but  demanded  homage  for  his 
whole  kin"-dom.  William  mii^dit  have  had  the 
right  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  the  money,  pro- 
vided it  was  paid  from  his  own  private  means  ; 
but  to  dispose  of  rights  that  were  sacredly  vested 
in  the  Estates  of  the  kinordom  was  altoti^ether 
beyond  his  control.  Besides  it  is  questionable, 
whether  conditions  thus  extorted  from  him  while 
deprived  of  his  freedom,  were  ever  binding  on 
himself,  and  certainly  they  were  not  binding  on 
the  nation  at  large.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance, 
however,  to  know  that  ail  difficulties  in  the  matter 
were  soon  removed  ;  for  at  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
Lion-hearted  Richard  his  son,  solemnly  renounced 
the  claim  of  homage,  and  absolved  William  from 
the  hard  conditions  his  ambitious,  and  un^-enerous 
father  had  imposed  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  hi.s 
severe  t  "ial,  For  to  rule  England  and  di::.curb  Scot- 
land was  not  the  object  of  Richard's  ambition.  He 
burned  to  win  glory  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
and  cause  the  enemies  of  Christiani'y  to  tremble 
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there.  For  this  he  lost  sig"ht  of  every  otlier 
object.  For  this  he  wasted  the  lar^^e  sums  of 
money  his  father  had  hoarded  up  ;  but  in  doing 
.so  displayed  such  darinij;-  valor,  and  achieved  such 
splendid  victories  abroad,  as  will  ever  make  him, 
with  all  his  faults,  a  favorite  with  every  class. 

"  Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 

The  awloss  lion  could  not  \va'_re  the  ficfht. 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand." 

This  prince  at  the  same  time  possessed  such  an 
unbounded,  generous  nature,  and  displayed  such 
accomplishments  in  the  hner  arts  as  have  ren- 
dered him  dear,  independently  of  his  great  skill 
in  arms  and  brilliant  military  achievements,  to  all 
the  lovers  of  poetry  and  song. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem,  this  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Scotland,  so  entirely  and  solemnly 
renounced  by  the  chivalrous  and  generous  Richard, 
should  have  been  taken  up  by  one  of  his  successors 
a  century  afterwards,  and  unjustly  adhered  to. 
For,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  claim  put 
forth  would  be  doggedly  resisted,  although  ad- 
vanced by  the  mightest  monarch  of  Eurooe  at 
the  time.  And  not  only  so,  but  torrents  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  country  would  be  shed,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  was  bi^lieved  by  the  people 
to  be  at  the  time  an  unrighteous  usurpation.  The 
hard  feelings  it  impressed  on  their  minds  it  was 
difficult  afterwards  to  remove  ;  and  feuds  and 
dissensions  were  engendered,  which  required  cen- 
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turies  to  compose.  That  Edward  had  no  right  to 
any  feudal  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, must  already  have  appeared  evident  to  every 
one  who  has  carefully  attended  to  the  statements 
we  have  already  adduced.  And  that  he  should 
have  put  forth  his  unjust  claims  to  it,  in  the  midst 
of  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation,  makes  every 
one  who  wishes  for  justice,  feel  the  more  harshly 
towards  him.  Tliat  the  leading  potentates  o^ 
Europe  at  the  time,  must  have  entertained  such 
thoughts,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  as  we 
wil^  now  be  prepared  to  show  in  the  winding  up 
of  this  chapter.  For  even  the  Roman  Pontiff 
himself  appeared  so  struck  with  the  injustice  of 
the  claim,  when  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
laid  before  him,  as  compelled  him  to  interfere,  and 
admonish  and  threaten  lidward  in  regard  to  his 
extraordinary  conduct  in  the  matter.  As  being 
the  Lord  spiritual  whom  Edward  always  professed 
to  acknowledge  as  his  superior,  he  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so  ;  and  the  bull  he  issued  and 
caused  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  great  personal  risk  and  incon- 
vience,  while  he  found  him  warring  in  Scotland, 
devastating  the  country,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
its  brave  inhabitants,  ::liewed  how  much  he  disap- 
proved his  conduct,  and  was  alike  honorable  to 
his  head  and  heart.  '*  Your  Royal  Highness,"  the 
bull  of  Pope  Boniface  goes  on  to  say,  "  may  have 
heard,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  truth  is  fast 
locked  up  in  your  memory,  that  neither  you  nor 
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any  of  your  ancestors,  kinj^s  of  Eno-land,  enjoyed 
any  feudal  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Your  father,  Henry,  Kin^of  Eng-land,  when 
in  the  wars  between  him  and  Simon  de  Montford, 
he  requested  the  assistance  of  Alexander,  the 
third  King  of  Scotland,  did,  by  his  letters-patent, 
acknowledge  that  he  received  such  assistance,  not 
as  due  to  him,  but  as  a  special  favor.  When  you 
yourself  requested  the  presence  of  the  same  mon- 
arch at  the  solemnity  of  your  coronation,  you  in 
like  manner,  by  letters-patent,  entreated  it  as  a 
matter  of  favor  and  not  of  right.  Moreover,  when 
the  King  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  you  for  his 
lands  in  Tynedale  and  Penrith,  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  his  homage  was  paid  not  for  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  but  for  his  lands  in  England  ; 
that  as  King  of  Scotland,  he  was  independent  and 
owed  no  fealty,  which  restricted  homage  you  did 
receive.  Again,  when  Alexander  the  Third  died, 
leaving  as  heiress  to  the  crown  a  granddaughter 
in  her  minority,  the  wardship  of  this  infant  was 
not  conferred  on  you,  which  it  would  have  been 
had  you  been  Lord  Superior,  but  was  given  to 
certain  nobles  of  the  kingdom  chosen  for  that 
purpose."  By  such  pungent  arguments  as  the 
above,  the  Pope  urged  the  English  monarch  to 
renounce  his  claims  to  the  superiority  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  release 
from  prison  all  the  bishops  and  ecclesiasti'  s  he  had 
incarcerated  for  resisting  such  a  claim.  And  in 
order  to  make  the  arguments  still  more  imposing, 
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the  Prelate  ad  Jed  his  own  admonitions,  assuring 
the  King,  in  the  presence  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  who 
were  en^-aoed  at  the  time  at  the  siegfe  of  the  castle 
of  Caerlaverock,  "that  Jerusalem  would  not  fail 
to  protect  her  children,  and  to  cherish  like  Mount 
Zion  those  who  trusted  in  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Necessary  to  sketch  the  hfe  of  Edward  of  England.  No 
monarch  whose  hfe  is  so  httle  known  or  understood  by 
his  Own  countrymen.  His  military  achievements  have 
blinded  the  historians  of  that  country  to  liis  injustice  and 
tenihie  cruellies.  If  his  real  character  were  known  he 
would  be  considered  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
principled kings  that  ever  sat  on  the  I'Jiglish  throne. 
The  Hrst  of  his  ambitious  ])rojects  was  to  subdue  Wales. 
Provoked  an  unjust  (juarrel  with  die  native  prince  of 
that  country.  Defeated  him  and  his  troopr,  in  their  wild 
retreats.  Llewellyn  thus  fell  fighting  bravely  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  His  head  cut  off,  crowned  with 
ivy  by  the  cruel  conqueror,  and  set  up  on  the  tower  gate 
of  London.  Wales  being  subdued,  the  l^nglish  monarch 
directs  his  attention  to  Scotland  for  the  same  i)ur]:)ose. 
Appointed  umpire  lor  the  throne  amid  the  numerous 
competitors.  Previous  to  his  giving  his  decision  retiuired 
tile  competitors  to  do  homage  to  him  as  I>ord  paramount 
of  that  country,  (iave  his  decision  on  behalf  of  Baliol, 
who  was  only  a  puppet  king.  Rebelled  at  last.  Defeated 
and  compelled  to  resign  the  crown,  which  Edward  claimed 
for  himself. 

Before  commencing-  the  life  of  Wallace  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  that  of  Edward  the 
1st.  of  luigland,  as  it  was  through  his  cruel  exact- 
ions and  oppressions  in  Scotland  that  our  patriot 
was  first  forced  on  the  stage  of  public  life  as  the  as- 
serter  of  the  liberties  of  his  oppressed  country.  It 
is  necessary  to  do  so,  as  a  truthful  life  of  that  mon- 
arch yet  remains  to  be  written.  Many  attempts 
have  been   made  in  this  direction,  and   glowing 
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periods    liavc   been  written   to   show   the    heroic 
deeds  of   tlie  warrior,  and  the  sagacious,  pohtic 
bearing"  of  the  king,  who  did  more,  it  is  asserted, 
than  any  of  those  monarchs  that  went  before  or 
followed  after  him,  in  extending  and   buikhng  up 
the  Enghsh  Kmpire  within  the  hmits  at  least  of  the 
British   Isles.      But  such  writers  have  only  given 
us  the  bright  side  of  the   picture,  and   have  care- 
fully kept  back  anything  that  would  cast  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  character  of  their  ideal  king  in  the 
eyes  of  their  confiding  countrymen.    And  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  modern  times  scarcely  afford 
such  another  example,  where  the  historic  muse  has 
been  so  sadly  prostituted  to  serve  a  i)urpose  as  in 
the  case  referred  to.    If  the  real  facts  of  lid  ward's 
reign  had  been  chronicled  with  a  truthful  pen,  and 
nothing,   however  derogatory  to  him,  kept  back, 
we  venture   to  say,  whatever  halo  of  glory  and 
military  greatness  hangs  round  his  character  as  a 
great  captain,  he  would  have  been  consid^;red   by 
all  impartial  judges  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
unprincipled  of  England's  kings,  and  the  incessant 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  his  native  island,  and 
also  of  Europe  at  large.     The  conduct  of  the  his 
torlans  of  ancient  Egypt,  forms  a  strange  contrast 
to  that  of  the  English,  in  dealing  with  the  truths 
of  history.      By  the  laws  of  that  country,  a  faith- 
ful record  was  kept  of  passing  events  by  an  un- 
known hand.     The  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the 
reigning  monarch  were  carefully  chronicled,  and 
at  his  demise,  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  his  suc- 
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cesser,  before  he  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne. 
This  was  with  a  view  of  actini^  as  a  healthy  check 
on  him  in  after  life,  that  he  mii^dit  shun  the  evil, 
and  imitate  the  virtuous  deeds  of  his  predecessor. 
If  this  had  been  done  in  En^^land,  the  son  of 
Edward  mio-ht  have  been  prevented  from  after- 
wards falling  into  the  hands  of  assassins  ;  and 
many  other  calamities  been  averted  which  after- 
wards overtook  the  nation,  Edward's  father  died 
while  he  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land  on  a  crusad- 
inji;"  expedition,  where  his  exploits  were  few  and 
insignificant.  On  his  return  to  England  two 
years  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
His  brother-in-law,  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scot- 
land, was  present  on  the  occasion,  who,  for  his 
character  and  previous  military  exploits,  held  an 
important  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  mon- 
archs  of  luirope.  No  sooner  was  Edward  seated 
on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  than  the  first  great 
aim  of  his  ambition  was  to  conquer  Wales,  The 
attempt  had  often  been  made  by  his  predecessors 
before,  but  had  always  failed  ;  but  the  bold  and 
unprincipled  Edward,  nothing  discouraged,  went 
to  the  task  with  the  full  assurance  that  /ic  would 
succeed.  It  mattered  not  that  the  Welsh  before 
this  had  for  centuries  enjoyed  their  independence 
against  all  odds.  That  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
invaders,  although  they  had  driven  them  out  of 
Enirland,  durst  not  follow  them  into  the  inacces- 
sible  retreats  which  nature  secured  for  them  amid 
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their  poor,  but  free,  beautiful  and  mountainous 
country.  Kdward  resolved  to  accomplish  what 
neither  Roman  nor  Saxon  would  dare  to  attempt 
before  him  ;  and  add  Wales  to  his  already  widely 
extended  kini^dom  in  England,  Ireland, and  France. 
But  how  were  hostilities  to  be  commenced  ac^ainst 
a  nation  that  were  at  peace  with  him  ?  And  how 
was  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  to  be  dra(j;"0;ed 
into  the  conflict,  while  seeking-  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  him  ?  lulward  solved  the  difficulties  by  a 
species  of  fraud  and  imposition  which,  excepting- 
the  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  dishonesty,  when 
he  unjustly  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  and  ultimately  claimed  the  crown  of 
that  country  for  himself,  has  hardly  an  equal 
in  history.  He  demanded  homage  of  the  Welsh 
prince,  for  his  possessions  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  him  free  and  unfettered  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years.  He  knew  he  had  no  right  to  do 
so,  and  that  the  Welsh  prince  would  resent  the 
affront.  But  this  was  all  he  wanted  to  commence 
hostilities,  which,  when  begun,  were  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  tenacity,  perseverance  and  un- 
mitigated cruelty,  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  all  his  warlike  proceedings  afterwards. 
Preparations  having-  been  made  on  a  gigantic  scale 
for  the  invasion  of  the  country,  troops  were  drawn 
from  foreign  parts,  trained  to  mountain  warfare, 
and  poured  without  reserve  into  Llewellyn's 
countr)-.  For  five  long  years  was  this  cruel  work 
persevered    in    without    any    interruption  ;    the 
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country  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
poor  inhabitants  mercilessly  put  to  death,  without 
regard  to  aj^^e,  or  rank,  or  sex.  Even  those  im- 
mortal bards,  whose  lives  were  always  considered 
sacred  by  the  most  savat^e  conquerors  in  all  time 
previous,  could  not  escape  his  bloody  and  unspar- 
ing^ hantl.  'I'hey  were  possessed  of  an  undyint^ 
love  for  th.eir  country.  They  suni^  of  the  noble 
exploits  of  their  heroic  forefathers,  and  they  in- 
fused a  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  resistance  into  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  which  all  the  hordes 
that  Edward  could  brin<r  into  the  field  could  ill 
resist.  Ihit  without  any  compunction  or  ceremony 
he  barbarously  put  them  to  death,  although  con- 
trary to  the  notions  of  all  civilized  nations. 
History  only  affords  another  cruel  example  of  the 
sanie  kind,  presented  by  Nero,  the  Roman  Km- 
peror,  who  has  been  held  up  for  this  and  other 
cruelties  of  a  kindred  nature,  as  the  greatest  mon- 
ster recorded  in  history.  The  author  of  the 
"  Ek^gy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and 
other  well-known  poems,  refers,  although  an 
Englishman,  to  this  dark  episode  in  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  in  tlie  following  feeling  and  highly 
poetic  strain  : 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  ! 

Though  fanned  by  conquest's  crimsoned  wing, 

'I'hey  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tryant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears," 
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Having  removed  this  and  every  other  obstruction 
out  of  the  way,  lulvvard  lollowetl  the  Welsh  troops 
into  their  mountain  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  and 
Plynlimmon.  They  inflicted  terrible  losses  on  the 
barbarous  hordes  that  dared  to  venture  so  far  in 
pursuit  of  them,  although,  when  worn  out  by 
famine  and  incessant  harrassments,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  yield  to  forces  far  superior  in 
numbers  and  better  equii)ped  than  th(Mr  own. 
Llewellyn,  the  brave  Welsh  prince,  impelled  by 
some  ancient  prediction  that  he  was  to  be  the 
restorer  of  the  line  of  Briton's  ancient  sovereiirns. 
was  induced  to  come  down  from  his  mountain 
retreats,  march  into  Radnorshire  with  a  large 
army,  and  crossed  the  Wye,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying-  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
realizing  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  While 
unavoidably  absent,  however,  from  his  army,  it 
was  surprised  and  defeated,  and  he  himself  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  finding  that  all 
was  lost,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and 
fell  fighting  amid  heaps  of  the  slain.  The  person 
of  this  brave  prince  was  afterwards  discovered, 
his  head  cut  off  from  his  mangled  body,  and  sent 
to  London.  There  it  was  crowned  with  ivy,  rnd 
fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  at  Edward's 
command,  to  mark  his  cruel  and  relentless  spirit, 
and  the  indignity  he  wished  to  shew  towards 
one  who  had  died  gloriously  as  a  hero  and  patriot 
in  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  facts  standing  out  in  his- 
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tory,  Init  which  have  too  often  been  sliirred  over, 
luuHish  writers  liavc  referred  with  Ldowini:  satis- 
faction  to  the  conquest  of  the  Welsh,  and  to  the 
.saj^acity, military  skill, antl  lieroic  darini^of  lulvvard, 
in  connection  with  it,  Hut  the  cru(,'lly  unjust 
ca'ise  of  the  war,  the  savage  manner  it  was  carried 
on,  the  massacre  of  the  l)ards  and  the  shameful 
ireatment  their  j)rince  received,  have  been  matters 
that  have  st^ldom  been  referred  to  ;  but  which,  if 
they  had, would  have  i^one  far  to  lessen  the  estimate 
the  I'-nLjlish  have  continued  to  entertain  of  a  ruler 
who,  however  brave  and  successful  as  a  warrior, 
was  unjust,  vindictive  and  cruel  in  his  actino^s  on, 
;most  occasions. 

No  sooner  was  the  conquest  of  Wales  accom- 
plished than  the  political  horizon  in  Scotland 
became  dark,  and  the  community  sank  into  utter 
despair.  The  i;ood  King'  Alexander  had  been 
suddenly  cut  off,  and  had  left  his  grandchild,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Norway,  an  infant,  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne.  With  the  consent  of 
her  father,  Edward  proposed  a  marriage  between 
Jier  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  and  the 
nuptials  were  fully  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Estates  held  at  Brig-ham  in  the  month 
of  July,  1290.  Hut,  as  if  to  forewarn  the  nation 
that  dark  days  were  in  store  for  it,  Magaret,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  as  she  has  been  called,  sickened 
and  died  suddenly  at  Orkney,  before  being  allow- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  fathers. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  time  in  any  nation 
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when  so  much  happiness  or  misery  dcpencled  on 
the  hfe  of  one  inthvickial  ;  and  now  that  she  was 
gone,  the  kingdom  became  fearfully  disturbed,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  patriotic  began  to  fail 
them  for  fear.  Vov  she  was  the  last  descendant  of 
Alexander,  the  "  Alfred  of  Scotland,"  and  had  sur- 
vived her  grandfather  only  four  years.  And  now 
that  she  was  gone,  no  near  relation  of  that  monarch 
was  to  be  found  to  succeed  her  on  the  throne,  and 
fierce  and  powerful  competitors  would  set  up 
their  claims  to  it,  which  would  only  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Sym])toms  of  this  kind 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  themselves,  for 
IJruce,  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  wiiu  a  powerful 
train  of  followers,  had  advanced  to  Perth.  The 
Karls  of  Mar  ami  A  thole  had  assembled  their 
clans,  and  Baliol,  who  was  in  England,  was 
strongly  urged  by  his  friends  in  Scotland,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  borders,  and  keep  his  claims  to  the 
crown  before  the  people  of  the  country.  In  a 
word,  the  nation  was  stirred  to  its  utmost  d(;pths 
and  all  these  fierce  and  discontented  spirits,  to 
whom  peace  could  confer  no  favor,  and  confusion 
and  change  might  add  some  considerable  gain  and 
distinction,  issued  forth  from  their  forts  and  moun- 
tain holds,  allured  by  the  bright  prospect  of 
plunder  presented  before  them,  and  the  large 
amount  of  confusion  that  must  necessarily  ensue. 
In  this  trying  emergency  the  eyes  of  the  good 
and  patriotic  were  directed  towards  the  King  of 
England,  and  he  was  appointed  umpire  to  settle 
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the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Amid 
the  various  competitors  that  presented  themselves, 
it  was  thoug^ht  that  he  would  act  with  justice  and 
honor  in  the  selection  he  would  make,  and  for 
kindnessess  he  had  already  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  nation,  and  of  their  late  monarch,  thh  much 
might  have  b'^.^n  expected  of  him.  Fie  could  not 
have  forgotten  that  in  1 267,  when  Henry  the  Third, 
his  late  father,  and  he  were  driven  to  the  greatest 
extremities  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  other 
Barons,  whom  their  cruel  exactions  had  forced  to 
take  up  arms,  aided  by  the  citizens  of  London,  Avho 
were  wild  and  furious  against  them  ,  and  when 
the  enratjfed  assailants  besieQed  them  in  the  Tower 
with  a  large  force,  from  which  it  was  imposible 
to  extricate  themselves,  and  when  their  lives  were 
in  imminent  danger  ;  how  in  their  last  extremity 
they  had  applied  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 
who  hastened  to  their  rescue  with  30,000  men,  and 
relieved  them  from  their  perilous  condition. 
Besides  all  this  he  was  a  near  connection  o  fthe 
late  king  and  of  his  daughter,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered it  might  have  been  supposed  he  would 
have  acted  justly  in  the  matter,  and  been  careful 
not  to  betray  the  trust  that  a  confiding  people  had 
generously  reposed  in  him.  But  gratitude  for  past 
favors  was  no  characteristic  of  Edward's,  and  his- 
tory aflcrds  no  other  example  of  such  tortuous, 
unprincipled  and  selfish  policy  as  he  manifested 
frcm  the  outset,  when  he  began  to  concern  himself 
■with    the  afi'airs  of  Scotland.      But  the   truth  is, 
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from  the  first  he  set  his  heart  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  country  ;  and  when  the  factions  became 
rampant,  an  English  historian  informs  us,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  exultation  from  his  privy  council- 
lors, but  declared  to  them  that  the  time  had 
come  to  reduce  Scotland  under  his  sway,  as  effect- 
ually as  he  had  already  completed  the  subjection 
of  Wales.  But  yet,  although  he  rejoiced  tc  see 
everything  tending  to  anarchy  and  confusion, 
with  that  prudent  caution  which  formed  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  his  character,  he  carefully  con- 
cealed his  purposes,  and  waited  for  the  time  when 
with  the  nation's  consent,  he  could  interfere  with- 
out suspicion  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
evincing  the  most  sincere  friendship  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  expressed  confidence  that  the  troubles 
mi^-ht  soon  terminate  ;  while  he  was  careful Iv 
devisinor  means  to  auofment  them,  and  undermine 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country.  At  this 
time  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  were  of 
Norman  extraction,  and  held  large  possessions  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  over  several  of  these 
Edward  exercised  great  influence.  Baliol  in 
particular,  one  of  the  compr-titors  for  the  Scotch 
crown,  had  been  won  over  to  his  interest,  althougii 
then  this  was  not  known  to  others,  and  had  the 
meanness  of  being  willing  to  accept  the  crown  at 
his  hand,  although  as  his  vassal,  which  he  was  too 
willing  to  endeavor  to  grant  him.  All  things 
being  now  ready  for  the  English  king  to  carry 
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out  his  purposes,  in  virtue  of  the  power  ''L^legated 
to  him  as  umpire  in  the  succession  to  tlie  throne, 
he  commanded  the  barons  of  the  northern  count- 
ies of  luioland  to  meet  him  with  their  vvliole 
force  at  Norham.  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1291,  while 
the  nobility,  clerj^y,  and  barons  of  Scotland  were 
enjoii  ed  to  assemble  at  the  same  place  a  month 
earlie',  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating"  on  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  terminating  the 
commotion  that  prevailed  in  the  country.  Ihe 
real  purport  of  the  meetinq-,  hiowever,  was  to 
inveigle  the  nation,  and  force  the  nobles  amid  their 
divided  interests  to  acknov.'ledge  him  as  Lord 
Paramoimt  of  Scotland,  and  ultimately  to  secure 
the  crown  for  himself.  When  the  assembly  had 
convened,  Edward  addressed  it  through  his  High 
Justiciar.  He  professed  to  deplore  the  difficulties 
the  nation  was  in,  and  to  regard  them  with  love 
and  affection,  notwithstanding  of  the  same.  He 
stated  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  do 
justice  to  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  which 
work  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  That  he  had  undertaken  a  long  journey 
as  Superior  and  Lord  Paramount  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  in  such  capacity  he  wished  to 
administer  speedy  and  ample  justice  to  all.  My 
master,  therefore,  adds  the  High  Justiciar,  in  a 
tone  of  authority  and  self-importance,  requires  of 
each  and  all  of  you,  the  prelates,  nobles  and  barons 
of  Scotland,  to  acknowledge  him  as  your  true  and 
undoubted  Lord  Superior,  from  whom  you  hold 
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your  lands,  and  whose  decision  as  such  you  arc 
bound  to  obey.  The  whole  assembly  stood  as  if 
petrified  when  listenin";  to  such  statements,  and 
gazed  upon  one  another  with  astonishment  for 
some  time,  without  i^iving-  any  reply.  At  last  one 
of  their  number,  bolder  than  the  others,  dared  to 
break  silence,  stood  up  and  declared  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  they  had  ever  heard  that  the 
King" of  I'^ngland  possessed  the  right  of  superiority 
over  Scotland  ;  and  without  violating  the  oaths 
taken  after  the  death  of  their  late  king,  they  could 
not  come  to  any  resolution  regarding  it  without 
having  time  to  deliberate,  and  consult  th(^  people. 
Irritated  by  this  bold  reply,  the  irrascible  king 
stood  up  and  swore  by  holy  Edward,  whose  crown 
he  wore,  that  he  would  vindicate  his  just  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Still  the  Scots  requested  delay,  but  with  all  their 
earnestness  for  it,  Edward,  finding  that  he  had 
them  completely  under  his  control,  only  granted 
them  three  weeks  for  the  consideration  of  this 
important  matter.  In  that  short  period  he  knew 
that  amid  the  divided  state  of  the  country  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown» 
no  force  of  any  consequence  could  be  collected  to 
thwart  his  unjust  purposes  ;  ana  that  everything 
would  turn  out  as  he  hnd  anticipated.  In  this  he 
was  not  disappointed,  as  the  meeting  that  was  to 
take  place  three  weeks  after  will  show.  The  2nd 
of  Junt:  dawned  brightly  on  ancient  Norham's 
,,  castled  steep,"  and  a  scene  was  to  be  witnessed 
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around  its  massive  walls  that  was  to  give  it  a 
degree  of  importance  in  all  time  coming.  The 
castle  stood  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about 
six  miles  up  from  Berwick.  In  all  the  border  wars 
it  occupied  an  important  position,  and  was  often 
in  the  hands  of  the  vScotch,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
English.  Its  extensive  ruins  still  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  magnificence  and  of  strength, 
and,  although  the  fierce  combatants  that  contended 
for  its  possession  have  long  since  been  forgotten  ; 
in  its  sombre  ruins  it  still  graces  Tweed's  fair 
river  deep  and  broad,  as  its  silvery  waters  hasten 
on  to  the  sea,  and  looks  forth  on  some  of  the 
most  romantic  scenery  that  the  eye  can  gaze  upon. 
Nine  combatants  for  the  Scottish  crown  had  has- 
tened to  cross  the  borders  with  a  vast  number  of 
their  respective  vassals,  and  nobles  and  barons, 
who  had  arrayed  themselves  in  their  interests. 
They  wished  to  be  in  time  at  Norham  to  await 
the  decision  of  a  false  umpire  for  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  crown;  although  his  previous  utter- 
ances had  assured  them  that  the  successful  candi- 
date would  have  to  forswear  for  ever  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Edward  had  taken  up  his 
residence  here  some  time  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  decision,  and  the  c/i^e  of  England  had 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  massive  build- 
ings. On  the  day  appointed,  the  prelates,  nobles 
and  barons  of  Scotland  assembled  in  Holj'well 
Haugh,  a  level  plain  opposite  the  castle,  and  await- 
ed with  breathless  anxiety  to  hear  the  name  of  the 
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successful  candidate  for  the  crown  heralded  forth  ; 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  king 
brouL(ht  them  tog'ether  only  for  the  purpose  of  rivet- 
incr  the  chains  for  ever  on  them  and  the  nation, 
and  when  he  had  accomplished  this, all  other  things 
were  of  minor  importance  in  his  eyes.  The  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  was  appointed  to  open  the  con- 
ference, and  in  doing  so  informed  the  competitors 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  acknowledge 
Edward,  his  master,  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  virtue  of  this  right,  when  formally  re- 
cognized by  the  competitors,  would  he  proceed  to 
determine  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Then 
turning  to  Bruce,  the  1  ord  of  Annandale,  and 
Baliol,  and  enquiring  whether  they  would  be 
content  to  receive  judgment  in  this  capacity  as 
competitors  for  the  crown,  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  they  unhesitatingly  replied  that  they 
were  content  to  await  justice  at  his  hands  as  Lord 
Superior  of  Scotland,  and  forthwith  affixed  their 
seals  to  an  instrument  which  recorded  their 
solemn  surrender  of  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
The  rest  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  imitated 
their  example,  and  for  an  empty  bauble  deliber- 
ately committed  a  crime  that  for  many  a  year  to 
come  brought  ruin  and  desolation  on  the  country, 
and  reflected  disgrace  upon  their  descendants  in 
all  time  coming.  Edward  having  gained  his  point, 
was  in  no  way  anxious  to  fulfil  his  previous  prom- 
ise, but  affecting  much  difficulty  and  gravity  in 
the  matter,  which  long  before  this  was  settled  in 
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his  own  mind,  broke  off  the  conference  after 
receiving  the  homage  of  Bruce,  Balloi  and  the 
other  competitors,  and  sending  copies  of  the  oaths 
of  fealty  and  of  the  proceedings  regarding  the 
right  of  his  superiority,  to  the  various  monasteries 
throuo^hout  Scotland.  Meanwhile,  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  Bruce  and  the  other  competitors  (except- 
ing Baliol,  who  knew  what  the  result  would  be) 
he  appointed  commissioners  from  both  countries 
to  assist  him  in  the  decision  He  travelled  through 
Scotland,  demandinij:  of  freemen  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  to  take  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  himself, 
and  if  not  in  name,  at  least  in  deed,  virtually 
installed  himself  as  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
country.  Putting  off  the  claims  of  the  respective 
candidates  froni  time  to  time,  he  at  last  held  a, 
meeting  of  his  Parlianient  at  Berwick,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  nobles  and  prelates  from  both 
countries,  declared  John  Baliol  to  be  the  lawful 
monarch  of  Scotland  ;  because  he  declared  it  had 
been  established  by  rhe  laws  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  that  the  more  remote  in  degree  in  the 
first  line,  which  he  happened  to  be  from  y\lexan- 
der  the  Third,  had  ever  been  held  to  exclude  the 
nearer  in  second  degree,  which  Bruce  was. 
He  then,  with  a  large  amount  of  parade,  demanded 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  hand  over  the  castles  and 
fortresses  into  the  hands  of  their  sovereign,  broke 
the  great  seal  of  the  country  in  four  pieces,  and 
deposited  the  fragments  in  the  English  treasury  ; 
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and  when  he  had  once  more  sworn  fealty  to  his 
Lord  Paramount,  the  puppet  king  repaired  to  Scone 
with  his  partisans,  to  go  through  the  mock  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation.  But  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  was  less  a  king  than  a  vassal  of  his  I'^ng- 
lish  master,  and  that  Edward  v/as  resolved  to 
stretch  the  prerogative  that  had  been  foolishly 
assigned  to  him  to  the  utmost  extent.  Summons 
after  summons  was  issued  by  Edward  for  Baliol 
to  appear  before  him  in  London  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretence.  They  were  supposerl  to  be 
intended  to  irritate  the  silly  monarch  and  goad  him 
on  to  resistance.  But  whether  they  were  so  or 
not,  Baliol  found  his  kingly  power  only  a  nullity  ; 
and  goaded  on  to  rebellion  he  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  his  imperious  master,  and  procured  the  Pope's 
absolution  from  the  oath  of  fealty  he  had  so  rashly 
taken.  Edward,  hearing  of  this,  advanced  to 
Berwick  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  and 
attacked  this  rich  and  wealthy  place,  at  that  time 
the  rival  of  London,  and  took  it,  carrying  away  a 
large  amount  of  booty  ;  while  men,  women  and 
children  were  promiscuously  put  to  death,  and  for 
days  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood.  It  has  never 
since  raised  its  head  among  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  country.  Edward  next  resolved  upon 
making  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
in  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  despatched 
for  this  purpose,  the  Scotch  army  was  defeated 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  castle  taken,  and,  as  the 
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country  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  BaHol 
was  compelled  to  resi<^n  his  crown,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years  in  confinement  in  the  Tower,  till  he  was  re- 
leased at  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  I*" ranee, 
and  sent  ovt-r  to  that  country,  where  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  neo^lected  and  forgotten.  Iwery- 
ihing  had  now  turned  out  according  to  bklward's 
wishes  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  feehngs  of  a 
v'jndal,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  (Everything  that 
established  the  ancient  independence  of  that 
country.  He  carried  off  the  chair  of  state  in  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  wen  seated  on  the  day  of 
their  coronation.  He  plu  ulered  the  monasteric;s 
of  the  documents  that  went  to  establish  the  anti- 
quity and  independence  of  the  nation.  He  carried 
along  with  him  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  after 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
appointing  a  governor  and  other  English  officials 
in  his  name,  with  a  new  seal  with  the  arms  of 
England  upon  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Eng- 
land, no  doubt  thinking  his  work  was  now  finally 
accomplished.  But  with  all  the  deep-laid  policy, 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  crafty  monarch,  he 
soon  found  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  all  his  Ccilcu- 
lations  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  It  is 
true,  for  years  afterwards  he  brought  the  nation  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  his  own  people  'o  the  brink 
of  bankrupccy  in  maintaining  a  bloody  war  at  an 
enormous  expense,  -n  which  oceans  of  blood  were 
shed,  but  no  real  benefit  was  derived.     He  trans- 
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formed  two  friendly  nations  that  hat!  previously 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  and  goodwill  into 
the  most  bitter  enemies.  By  his  unjust  and  insane 
pretensions  to  the  Scottish  crown  he  turned  whole 
counties  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  the  most 
fertile  in  the  island,  into  deserts,  and  their  inhabit- 
ants into  robbers  and  cut-throats.  I5ut  hap[)ily 
for  the  ^ood  of  both  nations  his  object  was  never 
attained,  for  when  a  dark  funereal  pall  hunjj;"  over 
the  nation,  and  the  nobles  hid  themselves  for  fear 
end  dread,  Providence  raised  up  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  dissipate  the  j^loom,  and  to  assure  his 
countrymen  that  liberty,  however  dearly  bought, 
was  preferable  to  everything  else. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Wallace's  birth-place  and  parentage.  Of  Nornuin  extraction. 
His  progenitors  possibly  came  to  Scotland  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  and  appear  as 
witnesses  in  the  signing  of  Royal  charters  to  two  Abbeys, 
which  afterwards  became  famous.  A  large  tract  of  land 
conceded  to  his  ancestors  by  the  Steward  of  Scotland  in 
the  Kyle.  All  of  them  animated  with  strong  jjatriotic 
feelings.  His  father  and  brother  both  slain  by  the  luiglish. 
And  Wallace  forced  to  flee  from  his  paternal  home.  C'ast 
upon  the  care  of  his  mcjther  and  uncle,  both  of  whom 
faithfully  performed  their  duties.  Removed  to  the  Semi- 
nary at  Dundee,  and  there  properly  instructed.  The 
Seminaries  attac:hed  to  the  churches  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  ''J'he  opposite  opinion  often  enter- 
tained. While  here  a  strong  attachment  sj)rung  up 
between  W^allace  and  a  young  Benedictine  Monk,  which 
continued  throughout  life.  An  association  likewise  fcjrmed 
among  the  youths  of  the  Seminary  to  maintain  patriotic 
feelings  and  c.isten  the  insolence  of  the  Knglish  soldiers. 
Through  insults  offered,  Wallace  so  provoked  as  to  slay 
the  governor's  son  ;  the  act  excited  gre  it  commotion  and 
caused  him  to  flee  from  the  town.  Outlawed,  and  a  great 
price  put  upon  his  head  ;  closely  pursued  by  his  enemies, 
and  compelled  for  many  weeks  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
thickets  of  the  forest.  At  last  made  known  to  liis 
friends  his  place  of  concealment  and  communicated  with 
them.  At  the  entreaty  of  his  mother  moved  far  away  to 
a  place  of  security. 

William  Wallace  was   born    at   Ellerslie,  near 
Paisley,  in  the  County  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  on 
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the  5th  clay  of  August,  i  270.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Malcom  Wallace  of  I'Mlorslie,  and  his 
mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Crawford, 
sheriff  of  Ayr.  Although  not  descended  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  richest  families  of  the  country 
his  progenitors  were  nevertheless  respectable  and 
honorable.  'Jhey  were  said  to  have  come  origin- 
ally from  Normandy,  in  I'Vance,  whose  inhabitants 
for  their  heroic  deeds,  were  long  celebrated  over 
the  whole  of  I'Lurope.  At  first  they  settk'd  in 
l^ngland,  some  time  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
it,  and  for  aught  we  know,  the  blood  of  some 
famous  knight,  who  led  a  forlorn  hope  on  the 
ensanguined  field  of  Hastings,  tingled  in  their 
veins  Hut  although  the  same  knight  might  have 
as:jsted  to  sweep  away  the  Saxon  Monarchy  after 
it  had  endured  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years, 
with  the  brave  Harold,  the  last  of  its  sovereigns, 
at  its  head,  who  fell,  sword  in  hand,  toward  the 
close  of  a  smiling  but  eventful  October  day  ;  one 
of  his  descendants,  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
lived  to  prove  the  most  terrible  enemy  Edward, 
the  hammer  of  Scotland,  and  great  successor  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  ever  had.  It  was  long 
after  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  before 
any  of  the  name  of  Wallace  turns  up  in  Scotland. 
The  first  of  them  appears  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Beauclerc,  who  was  married  to 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland- 
The  relations  at  this  time  were  close  and  confid- 
ing between  the  two  kingdoms.     Great  numbers 
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of  I^n^lish   Norman    kniijj^hts  sought  for  military 
distinction    under   the    banners   of   tiie    King   of 
Scotland,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  large 
tracts  of   land  were  assigned    to    many  of  them 
north  of  the  Tweed.     In  this  way,  in    all    like- 
lihood,   the    first   of    the    Wallaces    made    their 
appearance.      For  one  of  them  turns  up  as  witness- 
ing to  a  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  granted 
by  the  King,  in   1128,  and  strange  to  say,  thirty 
years  afterwards  his  son,  Richard  Wallace,  appears 
in   the   same  connection,   when    th(;    Lord    High 
Steward  of   Scotland  granted    a   charter   of   the 
same  kind  to  the  abbe}  of  Paisley ;  which  marks 
out  the  family  of  Wallace  at  this  early  period  as 
men  of  high    trust  and  religious  bearing.     The 
same  powerful  baron  gave  the  Widlace  family  a 
large  grant  of  land   in   the  district  of   Kyle,  of 
which  Ellerslie  formed  a  part,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  our  hero.  Sir  Malcom  Wallace,  his 
father,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  le.sser 
barons  to  be  found  in  the  western  part  of  Scot- 
land.    But   although    descendant   of  a    Norman 
English   stock,    he   was    a   true   Scotchman  and 
patriot  in  all  his  feelings.     He  beheld  with  distress 
the   woeful   condition  to  which    his    country  had 
been  reduced,  through  the  wrongs  and  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  it  by  Edward,  the  usurper  of  the 
Scottish  crown.     And  if  tradition  be  correct  he 
inspired  his  eldest   son    with  the   same  feelings, 
for,  rather  than  swear  fealty  to  Edward,  he  died 
fighting  manfully  by  his  father's  side  for  the  liber- 
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tics   of  his    country.      This  melancholy  circum- 
stance took  j)lac('  wiiik:  William  Wallace  was  a 
mere  child,  which  thnnv  him  entirely  on  the  care 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sini^ailar  beauty,  jj;-rcat 
resolution  and  ardent  piety,  mixed  up  with  heroic 
courai^e  and  fervent  patriotism.     Slu;  proved  that 
she   was  worthy  of  such  a  son,  and  thoui^h  she 
lived  in  a  heni_L,dited  aci'c,  her  mind  rose  above  all 
its  d<'_i,^radini^  tendencies  ;  for  she  lari^cly  imbued 
her  son  with  a  love  for  God's  Word,  which  he  found 
afterwards  a  stroni^  tower  and  rock  of  defence  in 
the  most  tryine^  circumstances,  and  imjoressed  upon 
his    mind    an    ardent    desire    for    ever   spr\akinj:^ 
the    truth,   and   actinj^^    on  honest    convictions  in 
whatever  position  he  mI_L;ht  be  placed.      At  the 
same    time    she    ever   wished  him  to  cherish  an 
ardent  love  f(/r  the  memories  for  the  beloved  ones 
who  had  been  so  ruthlessly  slain,  and  who  had 
freely  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country.     So    much,  indeed,  were  these  f(.'elinoc.s 
cncfraven  from  the  first  on  an  otherwise  ardent  and 
sensitive  heart,  that  at  the  time  they  were  only 
beginning   to    manifest    themselves    in    ordinary 
youths  of  the  same  ac^e,  and  at  this  trying  period 
of    their    country's    history,    they    had     become 
strono-  as  death  in  the  bosom  of  our  hero.     He 
brooded  incessantly  over  the  degradation  of  his 
country,  and  also  over  his  friends  who  had  been 
so  ruthlessly  slain,  and  as  soon  as  reason  dawned 
upon    his  infant  mind,    he   vowed   by  everything 
sacred  to  wipe  off  the  foul  stain  and  to  avenge  their 
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death.  After  the  demise  of  his  father,  Wallace 
appears  to  have  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Kn:^dish,  and  to  have  been  driven  from  his 
paternal  home  and  everything  he  there  esteemed 
dear,  to  avoid  their  su.spic:ons  ;  and  after  spending 
sonvj  years  in  secr^^cy  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  with  his  mother,  he  was  placed  under  the 
guardiansh'p  of  his  uncle,  the  abbot  of  Dunipace, 
in  Stirlingshire.  'J'he  scenery  of  this  lovely  spot 
for  beauty  -ind  variety  has  few  equals  in  Scotland, 
and  the  contemolation  of  it  and  a  rehearsal  of 
the  deeds  of  valor  here  achieved  in  the  past,  would 
tend  to  cherish  those  lon^'inirs  after  the  liberation 
of  his  counlry,  th^ii:  had  bc^'^^un  to  struggle  in  his 
youthful  bosom.  In  front  of  the  Abbey  were  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  wall,  where  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  had  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  their 
victorious  career.  Near  to  it  were  to  be  seen  the 
mounds  that  were  otill  considered  by  the  natives 
of  the  country  as  the  resting  places  of  the  mi-dity 
dead,  the  chiefs,  namely,  of  Caledonia,  who  fell 
fighting  while  they  achieved  a  glorious  victory 
ever  thtnr  mighty  foes.  And  as  the  dark  waters 
of  the  Carron  dashed  by,  on  whose  banks  freemen 
till  now  had  ever  trod,  they  seemed  to  whisper  in 
the  ears  of  ihe  youth  tha*:  Scotland  might  yet  be 
free.  Wallace  found  in  his  uncle,  the  pious 
abbot,  everything  he  could  wish.  He  proved 
towards  him  a  kind  friend  and  faithful  counsellor, 
and  acted  in  every  respect  as  a  beloved  parent. 
Although  retired  fiom  the  world  he  was  neverthe- 
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less  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  knew  the 
education  that  was  necessary  for  his  nephew  in 
that  age  of  heroic  daring.  Whether  he  had  any 
idea  at  this  time  of  the  future  greatness  of  his 
youthful  relative,  history  does  not  imform  us,  but 
he  certainly  left  no  means  of  improving  him  in  all 
those  manly  sports  and  exercises  with  which  a 
youth  in  his  position  in  life  might  be  expected 
to  be  conversant.  There  is  no  other  way  of  account- 
inir  for  the  fact  that  when  Providence  called  him 
out  for  the  defense  of  his  country,  he  appeared 
ready  for  the  great  work,  and  soon  gained  himself 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  uncle 
being  a  fine  scholar,  and  fond  of  the  ancient  classics 
himself,  ir.fused  a  great  love  for  them  into  the 
mind  of  his  youthful  relative,  and  as  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  devoted  patriot,  like  his  relatives  on 
bjth  sides,  he  often  deeply  bewailed  the  degraded 
state  of  his  country  in  his  presence,  and  caused 
him  to  commit  to  memory  those  sublime  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  where  liberty  is 
extolled,  and  tyranny  and  slavery  execrated. 

After  leaving  Dunipace,  Wallace  went  to  reside 
at  Kilspendie  with  a  powerful  relative  of  his 
mother.  This  village  was  situated  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  a  vale  which  stretches  for  many  miles 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  and 
which  has  been  fitly  denominated  the  garden  of 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its 
soil.  It  is  cultivated  throughout  like  a  garden, 
and  being  separated  on  the  north  from  Strathmore 
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by  a  beautiful  rido^e  of  undulating  hills,  and 
bounded  on  the  soi^th  by  the  Tay,  the  largest  river 
in  Scotland,  it  affords  a  picture  of  rural  repose  and 
unassuming  loveliness  that  can  hardly  be  found  in 
any  other  portion  of  this  fair  earth.  After  staying 
for  some  time  at  this  place,  Wallace  was  removed 
by  his  friends  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  to  complete 
his  studies,  so  well  beoun  with  his  uncle.  Even  at 
this  time  Dundee  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
and  importance,  and  now  in  point  of  population  and 
manufactures  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  Scotland. 
Its  harbour  is  the  finest  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  and  some 
other  fabrics  it  outstrips  all  other  places.  Its  in- 
habitants have  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
patriotism,  intelligence,  and  liberal  sentiments  ; 
and  in  the  defense  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  their  country,  have  stood  in  the  front  ranks. 
Perhaps,  this  spirit  was  early  infused  into  their 
minds  from  the  fact  that  Scotland's  patriot  resided 
at  the  outset  amongst  them,  and  here  commenced 
his  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  his  country. 
When  he  came  to  Dundee  he  was  placed  in  the 
seminary  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  the  place  ; 
but  how  long  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
it  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  the  times  that  followed,  and  the  des- 
truction of  all  its  records.  It  appears  however, 
from  his  after  history  that  he  must  have  remained  a 
considerable  time  there,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  perseverance  and  success.     For  when  he  ap- 
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peared  on  the  public  stage  of  life,  he  was  in  no  way- 
deficient  in  any  of  those  natural  or  acquired 
qualities  that  would  fit  him  for  becoming  a  great 
leader  of  the  people.  This  and  other  circumstances 
shewea  that  he  had  largely  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  learned  and  pious  monks  who 
directed  his  studies,  and  that  they  carefully  fol- 
lowed up  what  had  been  communicated  to  him 
previously  by  his  affectionate  uncle  and  devoted 
mother.  We  are  not  one  of  those  that  run  down 
the  religion  and  teachings  of  the  past  because  they 
were  confined  entirely  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
believe  that  she  acted  throughout  on  the  motto, 
that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  devotion.  The 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country 
attached  to  many  of  the  abbeys  and  cathedrals  were 
then  thoroughly  equipped,  and  conducted  by  the 
best  educated  men  of  the  age,  and  up  to  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times.  The  instructions  they  de- 
livered were  largely  impregnated  with  a  religious 
and  moral  character,  and  never  dissociated  from  the 
intellectual  and  utilitarian,  in  order  that  education 
might  be  left  to  address  itself  to  the  youthful  mind 
merely  in  the  meaner  purposes  of  life.  They  con- 
sidered the  pupil  first  in  his  relation  to  his  Creator, 
and  then  in  regard  to  that  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and 
as  might  have  been  expected,  love  to  God,  honor 
to  parents,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  were  inculcated  upon  him  as  of  paramount 
importance.  How  difierent  from  the  secular  edu- 
cation now  in  vogue  among  many  of  our  leading 
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educationists  !  when  the  pupil,  amid  the  super- 
ficiaHty,  extreme  Ejelfishness  and  money  making 
tendencies  of  the  age,  is  taught  mainly  how  he  may 
disport  himself  afterwards  so  far  as  the  meaner 
purposes  of  life  are  concerned  ;  or  in  other  words, 
how  smart  he  may  become,  and  how  much  money 
he  may  make.  But  it  ought  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered that  any  education  will  be  feeble  and 
fragmentary,  where  religion  and  moral  teaching 
are  overlooked,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
are  rarely  directed  to  things  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. That  the  instructions  communicated  to  the 
students  in  the  seminaries  in  the  days  of  Wallace 
were  different  from  the  above,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  They  were  founded  on  religion  and 
morality,  while  the  secular  and  utilitarian  portion 
of  the  education  required  were  not  ignored. 
Above  all,  a  spirit  of  affection  for  their  country, 
and  of  a  pure  patriotism  amid  all  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  times  that  prevailed,  was  largely 
dwelt  upon  by  the  instructors,  as  it  burned  in- 
tensely in  their  breasts.  For  not  referring  again 
to  the  uncle  of  Wallace,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  assertion,  we  find  that  several  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  beside  him  struck  with  our  hero  for 
Hberty,  when  the  chances  for  obtaining  it  were 
few  and  small,  and  the  nobles  of  the  country,  as 
a  body,  stood  aloof.  And  at  an  after  date  the 
patriotism  of  that  venerable  man,  the  pious  abbot 
of  Inchaffray,  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church,  ought 
never   to    be  forgotten,  but  to  kindle  a  glow  of 
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affection  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found.  For  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  he  walked,  crucifix  in  hand,  in  front  of 
the  surging,  heaving  masses  that  constituted  the 
Scotch  army  that  was  drawn  out  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn.  He  there  caused  them  to  kneel  down 
in  the  view  of  proud  Edward's  threatening  host,  to 
receive  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  and  to 
pledge  themselves  that  they  would  either  co  ujuer 
or  die  on  the  spot.  And  by  this  act  of  devotion 
to  his  Church,  and  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
down-trodden  as  it  was  and  oppressed,  he  largely 
contributed  to  the  resvilts  that  followed  on  that 
memorable,  glorious  but  bloody  day,  When  at- 
tending the  Seminary  at  Dundee,  Wallace  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  John  Blair,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  with  himself 
He  was  a  youth  about  the  same  age,  and  resembled 
our  hero  greatly  in  character  and  temperanient. 
The  longer  they  remained  together  their  attach- 
ments became  stronger  and  their  patriotism  increas- 
ed ;  and  these  attachments  were  only  dissevered 
when  Wallace  was  ruthlessly  slain.  Wallace  had 
previously  chosen  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  he  faith- 
fully adhered  to  him,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  eventful  career.  When  dead,  he  deplored  his 
loss  as  greater  to  himself  and  to  his  country  than 
every  other  they  had  sustained  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  writing 
the  life  of  his  patron  in  Latin,  a  work  to  which 
Blind  Harry  appears  to  have  been  largely  indebted 
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ot  our  hero  ;  but  a  work  which  unfortunately  has 
been  lost  for  many  centuries.  While  pursuing 
their  studies,  Wallace,  Blair,  and  others  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  used  frequently  to  meet  together  to 
mourn  over  the  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
discuss  the  most  probable  means  of  liberating  it 
from  its  terrible  state  of  thraldom.  In  order  to 
begin  the  work,  they  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  the  English  whenever  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  This  would  often  occur, 
for  the  English  soldiers  ransacked  every  portion 
of  the  town  and  country,  destroying  life  aud 
property,  and  committing  many  acts  of  lewd- 
ness which  had  to  be  borne  in  patience  and 
silence,  however  outrageous  they  might  appear. 
When  first  formed,  this  association  might  have 
been  considered  even  by  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  liberty,  as  little  else  than  an  outburst  of 
youthful  zeal  and  over-heated  fervor,  and  its 
doings  of  very  little  moment.  But  though  at  the 
outset  it  might  have  appeared  but  the  cloud  like 
the  man's  hand,  through  which  a  faint  streak  of 
light  was  scarcely  perceptible  ;  yet  this  cloud  soon 
covered  the  heavens  and  ushered  in  the  blaze  of  a 
glorious  day.  And  other  collegiate  associations, 
formed  among  some  of  the  students  at  a  more 
recent  date  at  other  seminaries,  have  been  at- 
tended by  results  perhaps  equally  remarkable, 
though  the  objects  contemplated  vere  ot  a  differ- 
ent  character.     We   need   only    refer   to  one  of 
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such.  It  is  not  a  century  yet  since  four  young 
men  attending  the  university  of  the  northern 
capital  of  Britain,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  debate,  to  write 
essays,  and  to  declaim.  And  this  gave  inception 
to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  the  parent  of  all  pe- 
riodical literature  in  modern  times.  It  soon  toned 
down  and  liberalized  thought  in  politics  and  liter- 
ature everywhere.  It  was  long  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
both  hemispheres  on  all  questions  respecting  poli- 
tics, science  and  literature  ;  and  the  good  that  has 
resulted  from  many  of  its  brilliant  articles,  neither 
the  present  ncr  the  next  generation  will  be  able 
sufficiently  to  appreciate.  After  the  association 
was  formed  by  Wallace  and  his  fellow-collegians 
in  Dundee,  for  defending  themselves  and  the  help- 
less among  their  countrymen  from  the  cruelties  and 
insolence  exercised  towards  them  by  the  Knglish 
soldiers  who  occupied  the  castle,  frequent  opportu- 
nities occurred  for  enabling  them  so  to  do.  For  the 
wanton  outrages  of  the  invaders  were  so  frequent 
and  of  so  serious  a  kind,  if  they  haci  not  been  re- 
strained, as  would  render  tiie  Ir/es  of  the  helpless 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  positively  miserable, 
while  they  \^ere  beyond  the  reach  of  any  redress 
whatever.  But  although  the  juvenile  exploits  of 
•the  members  of  the  association  appeared  of  too 
little  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
in  power,  they  nevertheless  often  exercised  a 
se/ere  check  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the  Eng- 
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lish,   and    defended    many    of   their   countrymen 
from  positive  loss,  wanton  assault  and  danger  like- 
wise.   In  their  exploits,  as  the  r  jader  might  expect, 
Wallace  was  assigned  the  leadership  by  his  com- 
rades, and    he   never   disapp  iii;*ed    them   in  the 
f  ..  jcut'on  of  tl"^  r  arit       !i     po    .essed  judgn.ent 
to  devise  the   most  darin  >_   undertakings  against 
his  sworn  foes,  and  capa  .ity  t     ^arry  them  out, 
oftentimes  to  the  astonishment  of  all.      So  that 
when  any  work  was  undertaken  they  began  to  feel 
assured  it  would  be  successfully  performed,  what- 
ever difficulties  might  occur;  for  what  prudence 
and  foresight  could  devise,  dexterity  and  strength 
could  accomplish  ;  all  of  these  qualities  he  wonder- 
fully possessed.      In  this  manner— which  is  gene- 
rally the  case — what  appeared  to  be  in  the  youth 
were  seen  in  the  man,  and  the  same  qualities  his 
youthful  associates  now  experienced  in  him  were 
afterwards  found  out  by  the  patriotic  everywhere 
throughout  the  country.     While  a  number  of  the 
exploits  of  W^allace  and  his  youthful  friends  es- 
caped   the  notice  of   the   public  authorities,  one 
happened  to  occur  of  so  grave  importance  as  to  end 
in  his  having  to  flee  from  Dundee,  and  to  be  de- 
clared an  outlaw  by  the  governor  of  the  castle. 
Selby,  the  governor  referred  to,  had  but  recently 
succeeded  to  that  ofifice,  and  superseded  a  better 
man,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  his  manifesting 
too  nuich  kindness  and  leniency  towards  the  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  the  town.    'Jhe  same  Selby 
wa.s  the  head  of  a  freebooting  family  in  the  north 
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of  Eng;  id,  and  a  man  entirely  suited  to 
lulwird'.-.  tastes.  From  the  first  he  was  bent 
OP  the  i^btainment  of  spoil  and  plunder,  and 
he  card  not  what  means  mio-ht  be  used,  pro- 
vided he  could  onl)  succeed  in  doinc^  so.  He 
liad  a  scapegrace  of  a  son,  who  had  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Me  was  fiery,  impetuous  and  sensual, 
and  imagined  he  could  act  in  much  the  same  way 
as  he  had  been  in  the  custom  of  doing,  when  con- 
ducting with  his  father  raids  across  the  borders, 
with  a  band  of  cut-throats  in  his  train.  Hearing 
no  doubt  of  Wallace,  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the 
town,  he  resolved  to  give  him  all  the  annoyance 
he  coukl,  in  order  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  meeting  him  accordingly  one  day  in  the  street 
he  openly  and  rashly  insulted  him.  But  although 
he  had  the  power  of  the  governor  to  back  him  in 
doing  so,  he  mistook  his  man.  Wallace  at  once 
resented  the  insult,  and  though  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  retainers,  he  singled  him  out  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  with  his  sword  levelled  him  dead  on 
the  street.  The  companions  of  young  Selby 
gathered  around  the  youthful  hero,  and  assured 
themselves  of  his  immediate  capture.  But  they 
were  sorely  mistaken  in  him,  for  after  slaying 
several  of  them  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
to  the  house  of  a  female  dependent,  where  he  was 
concealed  from  iiis  pursuers  and  shielded  from  th  I'lr 
vengeance  till  he  succeeded  in  leaving  the  town 
in    safety.     The   governor,  as  might  have  been 
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cxpcclcd,  was  ihrown  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of 
grief  and  rage  at  the  conduct  of  Wallace,  and  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  son.  Me  hardly  could 
have  expected  such  a  bold  act  in  the  very  neii^di- 
borhood  of  the  castle,  and  within  hearing'  of  the 
guards,  and  how  Wallace  could  have  escaped  to  a 
place  of  safety  was  all  but  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. Meanwhile  |)arties  in  all  directions  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  daring  fugitive.  He  was 
declared  to  be  an  outlaw,  and  every  possible  means 
were  employed  to  secure  his  person  dead  or  alive. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  set  upon  his  head,  but 
he  eluded  all  his  pursuers,  and  laughed  to  scorn 
their  vigorous  but  vain  attempts  to  secure  his 
person.  Providence,  however,  had  more  things 
in  store  for  him,  and  his  country  waited  too  anx- 
iously for  a  leader,  than  that  he  should  thus  early 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  who  from  first  to 
last,  thirsted  without  abatement  for  his  bloocL  For 
many  weeks  Wallace  wandered  among  the  woods 
and  impenetrable  retreats  of  the  country,  to  avoid 
the  search  of  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  anxious 
to  secure  his  person.  And  although  he  had  eluded 
their  grasp,  it  had  cost  him  a  large  amount  of 
suffering  and  self-denial  to  do  so;  and  all  com- 
munication had  been  cut  off  from  his  friends  for 
many  a  day.  It  rejoiced  them  at  last,  however, 
to  find  out  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  lurking  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kilspendie,  a  place  where 
some  really  happy  days  had  been  spent  with  his 
friends  while  a  youth,  but  alas  I  they  were  now 
gone  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Motherly  afTcction  a  principle  stronff  and  abidinf:^.  Powcr- 
fully  manifested  itself  in  thc.brcast  of  tlic  mother  of  Nichol 
tlic  pocl,  and  likewise  in  that  ot  \\'allac;e's  niotlier.  Com- 
municated widi  him  wliile  hid  from  the  l'",n<j;lish,  and 
arranged  a  i)ilj^rimnge  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Dumfries,  then  \  favorit.^  resort  from  Scotland  and 
]uigland.  After  this,  Wallace  turns  up  in  Clydesdale, 
where  his  adventurous  exploits  began  to  attract  notice. 
]k'gan  to  draw  around  him  a  chosen  band  of  youths  who 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  himself.  I'referred 
a  life  of  i)recarious  yet  unrestrained  liberty  to  the  ]iromise 
of  peace  at  the  hands  of  tliose  who  were  oppressing  them. 
Found  in  Wallace  a  leader  suited  to  their  inclinations. 
Resources  of  mind  to  devise,  and  skill  to  carrv  out  the 
most  hazardous  entcrinize.  Nor  were  his  f(;ll<jwers,  from 
the  first,  all  gathered  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  life. 
Some  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  land,  from  nearly  the 
outset,  identified  their  interests  with  his,  ]]y  this  time 
Wallace  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  possessed  every 
quality  that  would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  by  his 
followers  a  great  lender.  His  confidence  in  his  Creator 
great  from  the  outset.  Never  forsook  him  on  any  occasion. 
His  courage  of  the  most  undaunted  and  tried  charac  ter. 
Nerved  him  when  exposed  to  the  most  terrible  odds. 
Possessed  of  an  unbounded,  generous  nature.  Gave  a  large 
share  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  to  his  adherents, 
and  reserved  a  little  for  himself.  Always  willing  to  for- 
give injuries,  but  treachery  and  fiilsehood  he  never  would 
forgive.  Possessed  a  genuius  remarkably  fertile  in  devis- 
ing  expedients    in    the  way  of  anticipating  danger  and 
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warding  it  off.  A  keen  eye  also  and  remarkably  retentive 
memory.  His  pliysical  |)o\vers  were  extraordinary,  and 
greater  than  those  allotted  to  most  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Descrijjlion  of  them  by  John  of  Fordiin.  His  eloriiiencc 
easy  and  natural.  I'redicted  by  Thomas  the  Riiymer  as 
the  future  deliv(;rcr  of  his  country.  Already  the  shrewd 
seer  beheld  an  uneasy  feelin;:;  throu{,'hout  the  tountry,  and 
a  storm  near  at  iiand,  and  Wallace  the  most  likely  person 
to  pilot  the  vessel  of  llic'  State  through  it.  i'.dward  had 
Icit  the  country,  as  he  supposed,  completely  subdued,  but 
the  work  had  not  yet  begun.  When  tyrants  imagine  they 
stand  securely,  then  they  often  fall. 

TiiK  love  ofa  mother  towards  her  offsprine;- is  strong 
and  abiding.  It  continues  unabated  during  all  the 
varied  phases  of  life,  and  doubtless,  in  a  more 
expansive  and  elevated  sphere,  the  same  feeling 
will  largely  develop  itself,  and  afford  means  of 
much  enjoyment  to  its  possessor.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  Nichol  the  poet  was  dying  in  the  South, 
he  communicated  with  his  mother  in  Scotland,  a 
widow  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  see  her.  He  had  no  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  send  her,  and  she  had  no  means  to  take 
her  to  the  place  where  he  resided.  But  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  mother  placed  in  such  circumstances  is 
always  remarkable,  and  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Being  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  fields  clothed 
with  smiling  grain,  she  resolved  to  hire  herself 
out  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perth, 
and  earn  with  her  sickle  a  scanty  sum  to  afford 
her  supplies  by  the  way.  And  starting,  she  trav- 
elled for  several  hundred  miles  on  foot,  arrived 
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toll-worn  and  weary,  at  the  tlyinq-  chamber  of  luir 
jriftcd  son  before  tlic  taper  of  life  had  expired, 
and  afforded  liim  such  consolation  :s  a  mother 
alone  couKl  i^nMnt.  This  feelinj^-  of  maternal 
love  manifested  itself  lari^ely  in  the  j)erson 
of  Wallace's  accomplished  and  pious  mother, 
and  i)articularly  in  the  tryinij;  circumstances  in 
which  he  wa::  now  plac(.'d.  At  the  time  he  escaped 
from  his  enemies  in  Dundee,  proclaimed  to  be  an 
outlaw,  and  a  lari^e  sum  of  m^n^y  oTereJ  for  his 
apprehension,  she  was  livinL';'  with  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  relative  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Hut  for 
a  loni]^  time  all  communication  had  ceased  between 
her  and  her  son,  owiuL!;'  to  the  keenness  of  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  because  he  had  to  con- 
ceal himself  for  many  weeks  amidst  the  thickets 
of  the  forests.  After  a  while,  wlien  her  serious 
apprehensions  of  his  safety  were  removed,  she 
opened  communications  with  him,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  removing  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  He 
resolved  forthwith  to  obey  her  injunctions,  and 
procuring  for  themselves  the  garb  of  pilgrims, 
such  as  were  assumed  by  many  at  that  time  inall 
the  ranks  of  life,  according  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  age,  they  proceede  '  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Margaret  at  DjiTifrles.  I'hs  saint,  who3e  ashes 
were  deposited  here,  was  fhe  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  King  of  Scotland,  a  lady  remarkable  for 
her  piety  and  good  works,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
accounts  given  of  her  by  historians.     Being  the 
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lineal  descendant  of  the  last  of  the  Saxon  mon- 
archs,  in  her  marria2;"c  she  united  the  Scotch  and 
Saxon  lines  to^'ether  ;  and  as  her  dau^-Jiter  married 
Henry  the   Mrst,   the    son   of  William   the    Con- 
queror, the  Normans  antl  the  Saxons  were  also, 
throug^h    her,    happily    blended    together,     (ireat 
respect  was  shown  to  this  saint  of  the  royal  blood 
at  this  period  and  lonq-  afterwards  ;  and  thousands 
of   i)ilL;-rims    of   all    classes,    from    every    part    of 
Scotland,  and  many  from  Knoiantl,  did  penance  at 
her  shrine.      Wallace  and  his  mother  did  so  like- 
wise, and  havino-  performed  his  relii^ious  devotions, 
next  turns  up   in  the    West    of   Scotland,  where 
many  of  his  crreat  exploits  were  at  the  outset  of  his 
public  career  performed.      Thirsting-  ibr  reveng-e, 
he   spurned    the   offer    of   several  of   his  friends 
to  g-et  the    act  of   outlawry  passed    against  him 
repealed,  and  placing-  his  devoted  mother  under 
the  protection  of  her  bi other,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr, 
he  betook  hiniself  once  more  to  the  woods.      He 
soon  began  to  render  himself  notorious  by  his  ad- 
venturous exploits,  throug-hout  Ayr  and  the  neig-h- 
bouring-  counties,  undertaken  against  the  Eng^lish. 
In  these    he    was    generally  successful,  although 
accompanied  often  with  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
took    signal    vengeance    on    many   of   the    small 
garrisons  of  the  enemy,  scattered  everywhere  over 
the  country.     The  longer  he  continued  to  exercise 
himself  in  this  guerilla  warfare,  the  more  expert 
he  became,  and  appeared  the  more  formidable  ^o 
his  enemies.    So  much  so,  that  even  at  the  oresent 
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clay,  the  more  intelli.c^ent  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants   of   this   ])art   of   the  country  are    still    able 
to  point  with  a  laro^e  degree  of  pride  to  many  an 
uprioht  stone,  many  a  secret  cave,  many  a   half 
obliterated    fort,    where    the    champion    of    their 
liberties  inflicted  terrible  revenge  on  the  foes  of 
his  native  country.      Nor  did  he  appear  to  have 
remained  long  single-handed  in  this  arduous  work 
he  had  now  begun.      His  talents,  vigor  and  long- 
ing aspirations  after  liberty  soon  gathered  around 
him  a  chosen  band  of  youths,  who  were  tilled  with 
the  same  spirit  as  himself.     They  were  sad  to  think 
that  the  sun  that  had  now  apparently  set.  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  so  long  upon  the  liberties  of  their 
country  ;  for  his  benign  rays  were  traceable  from 
the  days  of  Galgachus,  the  great  Caledonian  chief, 
down  to  those  of  Alexander  the  'Ihird.  when  the 
reign  of  truth,  virtue,  and  justices  was  mdintained 
throughout  the  land.     And  becoming  reckless  and 
intrei)id.  owing  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition   of   their    country,    tliey  were  i)repared   to 
prefer  a  life  of   precarious,   yet  unrestrained,  al- 
though savage  libert)'  in  the  caves  and   woods  of 
their  native  land,  to  the  promise  of  jjeacc.'  and  of 
comfort  at  the  liands  of  those  who  were  its  sworn 
enemies.      Such  youths  would   fmd   in  Wallace  a 
leader  exactly  adapted  to  their  disposition,  for  he 
possessed  large  resources  of  miiul  to  devise,  and 
power  to  execute  the  most  hazardous  enterprises  ; 
and  concentrating  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  ani- 
mosity against  his  oppressors  into  one  deep  and 
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continuous  principle,  he  led  them  forth  from  their 
hiding"  places,  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  offered, 
and  often  inflicted  terrible  chastisement  on  their 
foes  when  they  least  expected  it.  Nor  were  those 
that  followed  his  standard  at  the  outset,  all  gather- 
ed from  the  lowest  orders  of  society.  Many  of 
them  were  of  high  birth,  and  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  land  llowed  in  their  veins. 
I'^or  such  w^ere  Sir  Andrew^  Murray,  Sir  William 
Douglass,  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  and  from  the  first 
two  noble  patriots,  the  proud  and  ancient  Dukes 
of  Athole  and  Hamilton,  are  fain  to  trace  their 
descent  ;  and  from  the  last,  the  noble  Init  latterly 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  took  his  rise. 
Besides  these  he  could  always  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port and  good-will  of  the  common  people,  who 
not  only  viewed  the  proceeding.^  of  Wallace  and 
his  associates  with  indulgence,  but  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  satisfaction.  And  brooding  over  the  ills 
of  their  country,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge,  pent  up 
yet  rankling  in  their  honest  breasts,  they  only 
wanted  a  trustworthy  leader  to  conduct  them 
forth,  and  aven<*-e  themselves  on  those  from  whom 
they  had  received  terrible  injuries.  When  those 
feeble  efforts  be^gan  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Scotland,  by  some  of  its  greatest 
sons,  who  were  afterwards  to  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously in  its  history,  and  work  out  for  themselves 
a  wreath  of  imperishable  fame,  Wallace,  their 
leader,  had  fully  grown  into  manhood,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  those  qualities  that  would  entitle  him  to 
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the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  ardent  followers.  Mis 
moral  qualities,  without  which  no  man  can  be  con- 
sidered truly  <;reat,  appeared  to  have  been  of  a 
high  order,  and  shone  forth  conspicuously  from 
th(-  outset  of  his  chequered  and  eventful  career. 
He  hrnily  trusted  in  Ciod,  as  a  child  does  in  a 
parent,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  to  aven<j;-e 
the  injuries  cruelly  inflicted  on  his  prostrate  and 
bleedinL"'  countrv.  dryino;  ud  >>'-:  wounds  and  wipinir 
away  its  tears.  Mdiis  confidence  in  his  Maker  never 
forsook  him,  amid  all  the  remarkdble  viscissitudes 
of  a  short  but  eventful  life,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered doubly  sublime  by  its  constant,  determined 
and  heroic  darini^-.  And  even  at  last,  when  exposed 
to  o-rcater  sufferinijs  than  almost  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  frail  humanity  to  endure,  and  when  left 
alone  in  the  strugj^'le,  without  a  kind  friend  to 
manifest  a  look  of  compassion,  or  shed  a  tear  for 
the  loss  that  libertx'  would  sustain  ;  his  lofty  spirit, 
eager  to  i^ct  loose  and  .,oar  awa)-  to  reij;-ions  beyond 
the  sky  seemed  lonsj;-  to  be  reij;"ardless  of  the  in- 
sults and  cruel  torturino^s  of  the  bod)-,  and  held 
close  communion  with  tiie  Mternal  l)cin<;"  in  whom 
he  confided.  Mis  courao^e  was  also  of  the  most 
undaunted  and  tried  character,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  all  fear  constituted  one  of  its  stronijest 
ing-redients.  It  never  forsook  him,  though  it  often 
made  him  more  rash  and  venturesome  in  exposing 
his  life  to  imminent  dano^crs  than  his  followers 
could  have  wished.  But  still  it  was  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  nerved  and  bore  him  up,  when  exposed 
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to  terrible  odds  on  the  battle  field  and  elsewhere. 
And  by  it  the  arms  of  his  followers  were  upheld, 
and  their  hearts  cheered  and  enlarg-ed,  while 
they  rushed  into  danger,  regardless  of  the  result, 
wherever  their  beloved  leader  was  seen  in  the 
van.  Me  was  possessed  of  an  unbounded,  generous 
nature,  for  often  in  distributing  the  goods  and 
money  which  his  trusty  sword  had  i)rocured  for 
him  and  his  followers,  in  the  taking  of  a  fort,  or 
the  slaughtering  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  of 
their  foes,  he  generally  gave  them  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  spoil,  and  reserved  little  or  nothing 
for  himself;  and  provided  only  the  liberty  of  his 
country  could  be  secured,  he  was  willing,  with  the 
meanest  of  his  followers,  to  share  in  the  ilesh  of 
the  wild  beasts  for  his  food,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  their  furs  ;  while  the  shady  forest  afforded 
liim  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  damp  and  dreary 
cavern,  shelter  from  the  blast  and  dark  howling 
tempest,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  from  the 
savage  pursuit  of  the  foul  enemies  of  his  country. 
Injuries  he  was  ever  ready  to  forgive,  although 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  for 
the  nobility  over  the  country  looked  upon  him  as 
an  upstart,  and  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
throughout  ;  and  they  did  so  even  although  they 
ranked  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  that  were 
willing  to  contend  for  its  liberties.  But  he  freely 
forgive  then^  for  this  injustice  and  other  injuries 
received  at  their  hands,  and  the  only  things  he 
rte\<:r   woiiid    forgive    'v/ere    treachery  and  false- 
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hood  ;  for  through  the  former  vice  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  Hberties  of  his  country  bartered  away 
for  paltry  gold,  and  the  latter  he  had  ever  been 
taught  to  hate,  from  the  moment  he  was  able  to  dis- 
unguish  between  right  and  w^-ong.  And  we  can 
easily  see  why  it  was  the  case  that  he  should 
punish  such  vices  with  the  most  resolute  severity. 
There  was  scarcely  any  other  way  of  acting  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  followers  were 
placed.  P\^r  considering  the  life  he  led,  and  the 
broken  people  that  surrounded  liim,  the  principles 
of  honor  and  good  faith  were  tlic  only  bonds  of 
safety  that  united  them  together,  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  these  alone  could  be  t  maintained  by 
the  dread  of  punishment.  He  possessed  a  genius 
remarkably  fertile  in  devising  expedients,  in 
the  way  of  anticipating  danger  when  far  off,  and 
of  warding  it  away  when  it  appeared  near  at  hand. 
And  this  enabled  him  often  to  thwart  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  ter- 
rible vengeance  upon  them  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it.  His  readiness  of  eyeand  retentiveness 
of  memory,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable 
him  to  seize  at'  a  glance  the  features  of  a  country, 
and  its  suitableness  for  the  kind  of  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  And  for  long  afterwards 
he  could  keep  them  in  reserve,  and  turn  them 
to  advantage  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
of  fighting  or  covering  a  retreat.  As  to  his  phy- 
sical powers,  even  when  we  make  full  allowance 
for  all  the  exaggerations  of  his  biographers,  they 
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must  liavc  been  extraordinary,  and  far  greater 
than  thosi."  alottcd  to  the  stron_L;est  nu'n  in  a  war- 
like ai^e.  He  was  possessed  of  an  iron  frame; 
wlien  he  L;'rew  up  to  manhood,  h(;  approached  nearly 
to  the  ^iL^'antic,  and  his  personal  strength  was 
(greater  than  man\-  of  tlu;  sons  of  incMi.  Anil  in 
those  days  when  such  thin_Li's  were  highly 
pri/ed  and  commandeil  respect,  the)'  must  have 
tone  far  to  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration  of  his  followers.  Hut  lest  it  should  be 
suj)|)osed  that  we  are  exag^'eratin^'  an\'  of  the 
traits  of  this  remarkable  man's  character,  we 
shall  quote  from  b'ordoun,  no  mean  authority,  and 
to  whom  Scotland  owt;s  much,  b'or  when  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  Edward  had  seized  all  its  rec(jrds 
and  consumed  them  in  the  llames,  lest  its  inde- 
pendence should  ai)pear  to  any,  he  carefully  col- 
lected all  the  nianuscripts  that  had  escaped  the 
hands  of  this  cruel  vandal,  and  which  happily 
were  deposited  in  the  monasteries  throui^hout  the 
country,  be}'ond  his  control,  and  compiled  them 
into  a  neat  and  truthful  history,  from  which  the 
celebrated  Buchanan  aud  others  freely  copied. 
Fordoun,  when  writing"  of  Wallace,  refers  to  him 
as  follows  :  "He  was  of  a  tall  and  almost  gigantic 
stature,  broad  shouldered  and  large  boned,  with 
long  and  muscular  arms,  n^i  thin  in  the  flanks, 
and  unincumbered  with  much  Hesh,  or  fat  around 
the  reins  ;  of  an  oDen  and  cheerful  countenance 
and  gracious  address.  In  his  skill  and  address  in 
all  warlike  exercises   he  was  equal   to  the  most 
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accomplished  knif^lits  of  his  time;,  and  nature  seems 
to  havt;  liberally  endowed   him  with  all  the  equali- 
ties which  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  to  ensure  him  po{nilarity 
with  the  people."     Add   to  the  above  descrij>tion 
a  facile  eloquence  which  he  posses  ed,  which  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  followers  and  carried 
conviction  with  it  before  rushino'  into  the  lield   of 
battle,  or  ens^-at^ini^  in   any  threat  enterprise  ;   and 
we  need  hardly   wonder  how   his    inlhience  soon 
became  so  q-reat  amoni^''  his  countrymen,  or  why  it 
was    that    the    celebrated    Thomas    the   Rhymer, 
when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  appreciated   his 
talent  and  hardihood  so  highl)'  as  to  predict  that 
this  was  the  man  that   Providence  had   raised  up 
to  restore  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  its 
former  state  of  independence,  and  make  its  glory 
shine  forth  conspicuously,      b'or  the  national  feel- 
ing at  this  time  in  Scotland,  although  very  much 
repressed,  indicated  uneasiness,  and  a  rising  spirit 
of  resistance  near  at  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  cruel 
Edward,  before  quitting  vScotland,  had  given  strict 
orders   that  all   who   had  not  taken  the   oath  of 
fealty  to  England  should  be  compelled  to   do  so 
under  severe  penalties  ;  and  this  included  the  lesser 
barons,    gentry,    and    burgesses    throughout     the 
country.      It  might  have  been  easily  seen  what  a 
terrible  storm  this  would  raise  all  over  the  king- 
dom, for  although  the  greater  barons  were  bribed 
and  sold,  and  silenced,  the  work  of  subjection  was 
not  half  begun  ;  for  many  of  the  lesser  ones  and 
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the  miclcllc  classes  generally,  despisinsr  them  for 
their  servile  and  avaricious  spirit,  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  and  prepared  themselves  to  fiL^ht  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  whenever  an  opportun- 
ity presented  itself.  Meanwhile  Cressingham,  the 
governor,  a  i^roud,  self-sufficient,  and  i^'norant 
ecclesiastic,  and  Ormesby,  the  justiciary,  fanned  the 
fla:.ie,  for  when  firmness,  genUeness  and  modera- 
tion were  necessary  to  prevent  a  g'eneral  revolt, 
thev  excited  universal  hatred  and  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  all  right-thinking'  men  by  exacting-  by  force 
and  military  rigor  the  fulfilment  of  the  orders. 
The  Rh)'mer  must  have  noticed  all  these  things 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  gathering  storni 
tl  was  near  at  hand ;  and  b)-  means  of  his  shrewd 
sag-acity  he  must  have  been  al)le  \.o  stm  in  Wallace 
the  coming  man,  that  was  to  conjure  up  the  spirits 
of  his  forefathers,  who  had  long  before  this  passed 
away  to  the  Ind  of  forgetfulness,  and  who  died 
to  conquer.  lie  had  little  difficulty  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  for  the  uncommon  courage  and 
strength  which  Wallace,  from  the  outset  of  his 
career,  had  already  displayed,  were  proofs  positive 
that  he  was  destined  to  act  no  common  part  in 
the  struggle  ;  and,  above  all,  his  unconquerable 
thirst  for  enjoying  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  for 
avenging  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  poor  and 
sorely  afflicted  country  by  the  Eng-lish,  was  a  sure 
sign  that  Providence  pointed  him  out  as  one  that 
was  to  accomplish  much.  And  his  followers,  like- 
wise,   must    have    had    ample  confidence  in  him 
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from  the  first,  on  account  of  these  thini^s,  and  also 
for  the  remarkable  judgment  his  plans  displayed, 
in  his  various  attacks  made  upon  the  Knglish.  \]y 
such  he  cut  off  their  straggling  parties,  surj)rised 
their  smaller  fortJ,  and  sprcatl  terror  and  deso- 
lation over  the  country  ;  and  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  superior  numbers,  his  singular  courage 
and  bravery  were  a  host  in  themselves,  nerved 
his  followers  to  acts  of  heroic  daring,  with  him- 
scif,  so  that  victory  was  sure  to  be  their  reward 
in  the  end.  Such  guerilla  war  and  desultory 
excursions  were  useful  to  Wallace,  for  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  strongest  passes  throughout 
the  country,  and  where,  with  few  forces,  a  reso- 
lute defence  could  be  made  against  a  much  supe- 
rior force  when  it  was  required  ;  while  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  habits  of  command  over  men 
of  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits,  subdue  them  to  his 
own  mind,  and  lead  them  forward  to  victories- 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  inasmuch  as  he  him- 
self was  declared  a  traitor,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  set  upon  his  head,  he  would  be  mostly  fol- 
lowed at  first  by  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  had 
forsaken  vassalage  to  their  lords  and  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Edward  ;  and  men,  therefore, 
to  whom  subsistence  and  plunder  would  appear  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Besides,  the  advantages  were  reciprocal, 
for  Providence  had  brought  them  in  contact  with 
a  person  whom,  from  the  outset,  they  must  impli- 
citly  obey.     But,   when   once    their   wildness  of 
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nature  and   turhulcnce   of  character   were   toned 
down,  and  he  became  thor()ujj;hly  acciuainted  witli 
their    habits,    actions     and    trustworthiness,     the 
sternness  of  the  chief  L;radually  mert^^ed   into  the 
confidence  and  assurance  of  the  friend.   For  never 
any  person  possessed  <^reater  power  than  Wallace 
in  winnin^L^  the  affections  and  gaininj^-  the  lu'arts 
of   those    with    whom    he  came  in  contact.      His 
openness  of  character,  his  thoroui^h  want  <.)(  sclf- 
isliness,  and  soothing;,  winnin^C  address,   may  to  a 
certain  extent  account  for  all   this  ;   but  his  oreat 
knowles^e    of   human    nature,  and   how   to  adapt 
himself  to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  all  with 
whom  it  was  his  lot  to  come  in  contact,  is  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  case.      In   this 
way    his  fi;llowers  soon    became    identified    with 
their  leader,  were  i)repared  to  risk  everything  for 
him,  and  to  follow,  for  better  or  for  worse,  where- 
soever he   might  lead.      He  held  out  to  them  a 
glorious  future,  even  the  freedoni  of  their  country 
from  de^"radation  and  servitude  ;  but  he  assured 
them  it  could  only  be  secured   by  labor,  and   toil, 
and  blood,  and  it  might  be  even   by  death  itself. 
But  the  end  would  be  worth  contemplating,  justi- 
fying the  means,  and  great  would  be  the  results. 
The\-   shared   in    believincr  in  such  things  them- 
selves,   for   their   fortunes,    whatever    the    conse- 
quence,  were  cast  with   his.      In   this   way   they 
suffered  privations  cheerfully,  for  they  were  often 
in  weariness,  in  watching,  in  hunger,  in  thirst,  in 
cold  and  in  nakedness.      But  while  they  endured 
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tli(jsc  tliini^^s  j(jyrully,  antl  acciistomcd  themselves 
to  rapid  niarclics,  and  to  _u;-uard  aiL^ainst  siir|)risc, 
they  Liiradually  acfiuired  more  ctjnlidence  in 
their  leader,  from  tht!  successes  that  jjfenerally 
accomjjanied  their  arms ;  re(j^ard(;d  with  con- 
tempt the  nali(jn  hy  wIkjiii  the  servile  nobles 
had  allowed  themselves  to  he  overcome,  and 
jiokcxl  forvvartl  to  the  time  when,  throii_tj;-h  i  leir 
earnest  contendin^^s,  the  land  of  their  birtli 
would  ai^^ain  be  free.  The  consecjuences  of 
these  advantaij-es  over  their  enemies  were  soon 
seen  not  only  amonir  the  few  followers  who 
had  dared  to  flock  to  Wallace's  standard  at 
first,  and  Leather  oura^^e  and  ccmfidence  fni.n 
them,  but  many  more  did  so  from  different 
parts  of  the  (  juntry,  encouras^t'd  by  the  same 
means ;  for  the  cruelty  and  continued  harass- 
ment^  of  the  I'^nLrlish  had  dri\en  them  to 
desperation,  and  they  bei^an  to  prefer  death  to  a 
life  of  bondag'e  and  the  meanest  sul)jecti()n.  The 
wish  for  reven<;e  on  an  enemy  who  were  ever  in- 
sulting" and  anxious  to  denrrade  them,  became  a 
strony;"  and  irrepressible  passion  that  biu'ned  in 
their  breasts  ;  and,  however  perilous  the  revolt, 
they  had  counted  the  cost,  and  wished  to  execute 
the  desire  of  their  hearts,  in  followini^  to  the 
field  one  who  had  already  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  It  was  iu  this  way  the  ranks  of  Wallace 
were  filled  up,  so  that  he  was  gradually  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  followers,  who,  as 
circumstances  allowed,  either  acted  in  concert  or 
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divided  themselves  into  separate  parties,  and  in- 
flicted severe  chastisement  upon  their  enemies. 
One  of  these  companies  about  this  time  was  led  by 
Wallace  to  Scone,  who,  by  a  rapid  march  surprised 
the  justiciary  Ormesby,  who  was  at  this  time 
holding  court  there.  The  cruel  functionary 
escaped  with  difficulty,  but  his  followers  were 
seized  and  put  to  death,  and  a  rich  booty  taken, 
and  divided  amoni^  the  patriot  followers.  The 
same  success  attended  the  arms  of  Douglass,  who 
with  another  division,  had  broken  in  upon  the 
West  of  Scotland,  nearly  about  the  same  time. 
Some  castles  of  considerable  strength  were  be- 
sieged and  taken,  and  new  life  and  energy  infused 
into  the  hearts  of  them  who  had  now  in  earnest 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who  were 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  contend  manfully  for 
it.  In  short  the  same  great  truth  was  at  this 
time  verihed  in  Scotland,  which  has  before  and 
since  been  made  manifest  in  the  history  of  liberty 
over  the  world.  And  it  is  this  :  When  the  tyrant 
who  oppresses  a  country  imagines  himself  secure, 
and  succeeds  in  stamping  out,  as  he  supposes,  the 
last  vestige  of  its  liberty,  then  the  hour  of  de- 
liverance draws  near.  The  nobles  of  that  country 
may  be  seduced,  and  bribed  and  forced  into  com- 
pliance with  his  unholy  wishes ;  the  clergy  may 
be  silenced,  or  shut  up  in  prison,  or  forced  to 
comply  with  his  requests,  however  contrary  to 
their  desires ;  the  lesser  barons,  by  threatening 
confiscations  and  the  dread  of  utter  ruin,  may  be 
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concussed  into  temporary  alliance  :  but  it  matters 
not,  for  every  unholy  tree  thus  planted  shall  be 
rooted  up ;  and  the  desire  for  enjoying  and 
perpetuating  liberty  in  the  great  body  of  a  people 
who  once  were  free,  is  immortal  in  its  character, 
and  boundless  in  its  nature.  It  will  exist  and 
bear  fruit  luxuriously  when  all  tyrants  shall  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  and  can  never  be  destroyed 
but  by  the  extermination  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  themselves.  Edward  of  England  felt  it 
thus  to  be  so,  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
for  although  the  majority  of  the  nobles  were 
either  imprisoned  in  England,  or  taken  away  with 
himself  to  assist  in  a  war  against  I*" ranee ; 
although  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  were 
also  quiet,  for  there  the  conqueror  kept  a  sfict 
watch,  and  the  great  castles  and  fortresses  were 
so  likewise,  for  they  were  strictly  guarded  by 
English  soldiers  ;  yet  he  found  to  his  cost,  that 
Scotland  had  yet  to  be  subdued,  for  from  every 
di^:<^T.nt  glen,  every  sequestered  forest,  every 
remote  valley,  a  spirit  of  resistance,  *'  still  as  the 
breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm,"  began  to  dis- 
play its  power,  and  the  destruction  of  that  system 
of  despotism  that  had  been  carefully  established 
over  the  country  was  sure  soon  to  take  place.. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  general  rising  over  the  country  near  at  hand.  The  hope 
of  the  people  centered  in  Wallace.  His  attention  diverted 
from  the  distraction  of  his  country,  owing  to  an  attachment 
formed  for  the  heiress  of  Lamington.  The  governor  of 
Lanark  had  intended  her  for  his  son,  and  burdened  her 
property  to  hurry  on  the  match.  She  was  beautiful,  wise 
and  courteous,  and  captivated  the  heart  of  Wallace.  Was 
privately  married  to  her  by  Blair,  his  chaplain.  Tiie  mar- 
riage concealed  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  governor. 
Wallace  did  not  remain  long  in  private,  Attacked  and 
slew  Fenwick  at  the  head  of  a  convoy  from  England  to 
Ayr  Castle.  Fenwick  had  previously  slain  his  father  in  a 
skirmish.  Thereafter  news  communicated  to  Wallace  that 
(largunnock  Castle,  lately  erected  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict near  Stirling,  to  overawe  the  natives  of  the  country, 
was  in  a  defenseless  state.  Wallace  hastened  thither,  at- 
tacked the  castle  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  He  turns  up  soon  after  at  Cathcart, 
near  Glasgow.  Attacks  a  party  of  P^nglish  who  had  insulted 
his  uncle,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  put  several  of  them  to 
the  sword.  To  avoid  the  search  of  Beck,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
passed  over  the  Clyde,  and  arrived  in  the  beautiful  country 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Anxious  Wallace  should  remain 
with  him  in  all  time  coming.  The  sphere  too  limited  for 
him.  Turns  up  next  at  Perth.  Erects  rustic  fortifications 
in  Methven  woods.  Attacks  a  detachment  of  troops  on  its 
way  to  Kinclavin  Castle,  and  slays  General  Butler,  the  officer 
in  command.  A  second  detachment  sent  from  the  same 
place   also   defeated,  and   General  Lorayne   slain.     The 
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governor  of  the  castle,  with  young  15utler  and  a  thousand 
men,  resolved  to  take  Wallace  and  his  followers  dead  or 
alive.  Hard  fighting  and  many  killed,  including  young 
Butler  and  the  governor.     Wallace  escapes. 


The  storm  began  to   g^ather,  the  clouds  became 
more  dark  and  ominous,  and  a  general  rising  over 
the  whole  country   was  near  at  hand.     Still  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  the    English   were  un- 
abated, and  drove  the  people  into  a  state  of  wild 
despair.     Their  only  hope  was  centred  in  Wallace, 
who    had    already  by  his  foititude   and  military 
daring,    deserved    well  of   his    countrymen,    and 
augured  a  prosperous  future,  while  the  fear   and 
dread  of  him  had  spread  everywhere  among  the 
Enijlish.      But  while  it  was  so,  his  attention  was 
diverted  for  some  time  from  the  general  distrac- 
tion of  his  country  owing  to  an    incident  in  his 
life,  which  is  common  to  most  men,  and  which  in 
the   present   case,  although    it  cast  a  thickening 
gloom  over  all  his  future  history,  helped  to  make 
him  devote  himself  the  more  unreservedly  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  ;  although  a  different  result 
might    have    been    expected    at    the    beginning. 
Wallace  at  this  time  formed  a  stronof  attachment 
to   a   young   lady    who    was    brought    up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lanark,  and  whose  connections 
had  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
for  their  firm  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Sir    Hugh    de    Bradfute,    the   lady's    father,  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the 
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land,  and  longed  to  see  the  day  when  it  should 
once  more  be  restored  to  its  former  statf  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was  killed,  it  was  supposed,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  English,  in  trying  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  his  brave  son,  his  heir  and  suc- 
cessor, having  imbibed  from  youth  the  patriotic 
principles  cherished  by  his  father,  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  too  openly  manifesting  these 
praiseworthy  feelings,  he  incurred  the  resentment 
of  Haselrig,  the  governor  of  Lanark  Castle,  who 
thirsted  to  be  avenged  upon  him  for  doing  so.  And 
by  means  of  the  merest  pretext,  he  attacked  him 
in  his  castle  at  Lamington  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  without  any  compunction  put  him  and 
many  of  his  friends  to  the  sword,  'i'he  cruel 
treatment  and  desolation  that  overtook  this 
ancient  family  by  means  of  the  English  were 
sorely  felt  by  many,  but  by  none  more  so  than  by 
the  brave  Wallace.  As  young  De  Bradfute  left  no 
brother  nor  surviving  male  heir  who  would  be 
entitled  to  inherit  the  estates,  the  house  and 
lands  of  Lamington  fell  to  an  only  sister,  who 
was  the  last  surviving  branch  of  this  once 
rich  and  happy  family.  Haselrig,  the  gover- 
nor, from  the  first,  on  account  of  her  riches,  had 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  heiress  of  Lamington,  as  a 
bride  for  his  son,  or  as  some  have  asserted,  for 
himself.  From  day  to  day  he  was  urging  the 
suit,  and  she  was  as  eagerly  putting  it  off,  plead- 
ing for  delay  till  the  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
brother  and  slaughtered  relations  would  be  some- 
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what  abated.  Meanwhile  he  had  compelled  her 
to  reside  in  the  town  of  Lanark,  as  he  said  for 
L^rcater  safety,  but  in  order  that  she  mi^ht  be 
completely  subjected  to  his  cruel  control.  I^'or 
this  compulsory  protection,  the  avaricious  tyrant 
exacted  large  sums  of  money  of  the  helpless 
orphan,  and  burdened  her  property  with  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  in  order  that  he  mii^ht  hurry  on  the 
match  and  vcap  the  rich  spoils  in  connection  with 
it.  And  the  Ioniser  it  was  delayed  the  heavier 
the  exactions  became  ;  so  that  the  fair  j^roprie- 
tress  became  an  object  not  of  jealousy,  but  of  deep 
sympathy  and  commiseration,  wi^h  all  who  were 
really  acquainted  with  the  true  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Wallace  first  became  acquainted  with 
this  interestin^r  younj^  lady  while  she  was  de- 
voutly performino-  her  religious  duties,  at  the 
Church  of  Lanark,  and  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  her  appearance,  the  grace  of  her 
demeanour,  and  woefully  forlorn  and  unenviable 
position.  She  was  at  this  time  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  possessed  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature, 
and  uncommon  beauty.  Her  person  was  tall  and 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  her  face  fair,  and 
beautiful,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  full  of 
benignity.  She  was  wise,  courteous,  sweet 
and  abounding  in  gentleness,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  of  her  by  an  ancient  biographer, 
and  well  fitted  to  captivate  the  heart  of  Wallace. 
But  still  an  air  of  dreamy  sadness  unmistakeably 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  on  account  of  the 
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blood  that  had  been  shed  in  her  fatlicr's  liouse, 
and  the  cruel  '  tate  of  bonda<4'e  in  which  at  pn.'sent 
she  happened  to  be  placed  ;  althouj^h  this  made 
her  doubly  dear  to  the  heart  of  one  whose  _i,^ene- 
rous  affections  llowed  forth  in  sympathy  for 
her  in  her  aftlictions,  and  who  was  pe»-mitted 
to  avenge  such  afterwards  a  hundred  fold, 
(jood,  faithful,  yet  unhappy  Marion  !  thou  didst 
ai)pear,  amid  the  darkest  hour  of  thy  country's 
history,  and  thy  j^entle  spirit  took  its  tlight  to  a 
hapi)ier  clime,  before  the  funereal  pall  that  had 
covered  it  bej^an  to  be  removed  !  Yet  even  now 
when  the  actions  of  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed are  all  fori^otten,  and  the  brave  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  and  south  are  happily  blended 
into  one,  thy  affections  for  thy  father's  house  and 
for  him  likewise  for  whom  thou  voluntarily  died 
to  save  him  from  a  cruel  death  will  never  be  for- 
gotten !  Wallace  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
Marion  was  charmed  and  captivated  with  her,  and 
fully  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife.  They  were 
about  the  same  age,  and  sympathy  of  taste,  vir- 
tues, and  mutual  desires  made  them  entirely  one, 
Wallace  soon  pledged  that  faith  in  marriage  to 
Marion  which  he  often  owned  in  a  more  private 
manner,  and  they  were  united  together  in  holy 
wedlock  by  John  Blair,  his  faithful  chaplain  and 
companion.  Wallace  spent  some  time  after  this 
in  the  endearing  embraces  of  his  wife,  and  the 
English  were  spared  from  harrassment  and  annoy- 
ance.    And  he  might  have  continued  to  do  so,  pro- 
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cured  throui^h  liis  many  friends  the  recall  of  the 
oudawry  that  had  been  passed  ai^'^ainst  liini,  and 
sj)ent  the  remainder  of  liis  days  amid  the  quietude 
of  rural  retreat,  and  the  society  of  his  affectionate 
Marion.      Hut  Providence  would  have  it  ordered 
otherwise,  for  he  was  soon  called  out  once  more 
for  the  defense  of  tlie  liberties  of  his  country  ;  so 
that  the  tender  ties  that  were  formed  betwixt  him 
and  his  wife  were  soon  torn  asunder.      After  his 
marriaci^e,  tidino;s  were  conveyed  to  Wallace,  that 
one   PY^nwick,    an    l'ln<rlish  officer  of  mark,  who 
some  time  before  this  had  headed  a  militar)- pa  ty, 
in  which  his  revered  father,  Sir  Malcom  Wallace, 
had  been  slain,  was  conductin_L;-  a  stronii^  convoy 
from  Mnirland  for  the  supply  of  the  i^arrison  at 
Ayr.      lie   had  Ioul^  desired  to  come   in   contact 
with  one  who  had  deprived  him  of  so  worthy  a 
parent,  and  make  him  pay  dearly  for  an  act  of 
cruelty,   which,    from    his    earliest   da)-s,    he    had 
vowed   to  avenge   whenever    he   was   in  circum- 
stances to  do  so.     I'^or  it  had  tinged  from  infancy 
his   otherwise    happy   and    cheerful    temper  with 
melancholy   tendencies,    and   deprived   him  from 
the  outset  of  his  career  of  a  large  amount  of  en- 
joyment which,  but  for  that,  would  have  fallen  to 
his  lot.     Having  ascertained  the  route  the  enemy 
was   likely  to    choose    in    its    northward    course, 
Wallace  hastily  picked  out  fifty  of  his  most  trusty 
associates  on  whom  in  any  trying  emergency  he 
could  safely  rely.     He  disposed  of  them  amid  the 
neighboring   forest    near   the    road    the    English 
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must  necessarily  t.ik(.',  and  there  they  remained 
conceah^tl  (UirinL^  the  ni_L,du,  paticmtly  awaitini; 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  till  the  fi)llo\vini>-  day. 
I'he  sun  had  scarcely  appeared  over  th(?  top  of 
Tintock,  castint,''  its  i^^olden  ra)'s  across  the  vaKeys 
and  forests  that  richl)'  intervened,  when  two  of 
the  spies  that  had  been  on  the  looU(jut  durini^  the 
niLjht.  a|)pr()ached  the  hiding,''  place  of  the  party 
with  rapid  motion,  and  announced  that  the  j^-litter- 
\iv^  spears  of  the  southerners  were  full  in  sii^ht. 
Priest  iilair  committed  them,  and  their  cause  to 
(iod.  Wallace  yearned  to  be  aven^t^ed  on  his 
deadliest  foe  ;  and  havin*^^  made  his  dis])ositions 
with  ease  and  sp'^ed,  waited  their  approach  with 
full  assui'ance  of  victoiy,  however  great  their 
number.  It  is  said  when  Fenwick  saw  the  hand- 
ful of  Scots  stationed  on  the  road  before  him,  he 
was  hlled  with  satisfaction,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  so  superior  a  force 
under  his  immediate  control  ;  and  he  doubtless 
looked  with  assurance  to  the  happy  period  when 
he  would  be  able  to  present  them  as  prisoners  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  castle  at  Ayr,  with  the 
robber  of  Clydesdale,  as  Wallace  was  facetiously 
called  by  the  English,  at  their  head,  to  grace  his 
triumph  into  this  ancient  town  and  castle.  But 
the  hopes  of  men  are  often  delusive,  and  their 
visions  of  the  future  are  airy  and  idle  dreams.  Fen- 
wick feit  this  indeed  to  be  the  case,  for  he  was 
never  again  permitted  to  greet  the  governor  of 
the  castle  ;  and  many  of  his  followers,  as  confident 
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as  hiinscir,  left  their  hlotxl  to  dyi;  llu;  heath,  (hir- 
\n^  this  the  hist  of  their  ihiys.  W'aHace,  hke  a 
wise  antl  iiiKhuinted  leader,  ^Wd  not  allow  his 
small  body  of  followers  to  wait  till  they  w«  re  at- 
tacked, but  ordered  them  to  make  a  rapid  move- 
ment, and  charge  the  advance  of  the  convoy  with 
their  long  spears,  with  the  greatest  ardor.  They 
did  so  with  success,  carrying  confusion  not  only 
throughout  the  front,  but  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  sf[uadron,  and  filling  the  hearts  of  th'-ir 
enemies  with  terror  and  dismay.  It  mattered  not 
how  superior  the  force  might  be  that  was 
everywhere  opposed  to  them,  or  how  terrible 
the  charges  made  to  break  the  little  band  that 
had  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  while  united  to- 
gether, they  were  re[)ulset'  as  often  as  they  were 
made,  and  by  bitter  expei  ence  the  iMiglish  chief 
was  taught,  that  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  vainly  put  forth.  At  last  Wallace  fixed  his 
eagle  eye  upon  the  leader,  and  longed  to  measure 
swords  with  one,  whom  ot  all  others,  he  had  de- 
sired most  for  many  years  to  meet,  and  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  a  lovin<r  father  he  had  slain. 
With  the  fury  of  the  lion  he  cleared  a  way  with 
his  gleaming  sword  to  the  spot  where  the  hated 
Fenwick  had  taken  up  his  position,  and  who 
appeared  anxious  to  avoid  a  personal  encounter 
with  one  whom  the  justice  of  his  cause  had  roused 
into  the  fury  of  a  tempest.  But  it  .was  vain  to 
do  so,  for  he  reached  him  at  last,  and  with  one 
dreadful  blow  struck  him  from  the  saddle  of  his 
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s|)l('ii(li(l  cliar^^cr  to  tlic  i^'^roiind.  and  thus  finislu'd 
a  work  which  he  had  loiii;-  wished   to  accoinpHsh. 
lUit  althoii'di  their  leader  was  slain,  th(;   I'.iv-hsh 
continued  to  fij^ht  with  iinahatiHl  fury,  and  unchn- 
the  t(uichuice  of  one    IJowniond,   s«.'cond   in  coni- 
niand,    n.'solved   witii   him   to  ri:tri(.'Ve   if   possible 
tlur    advantajL;(-'S    they     IkuI    already  lost.      They 
maintained  tlunr   s^'round    with    inll(.'xil)le  resolu- 
tion.      They    repeatetl    their    charges    wth  heroic 
braver)'.      And  it  was  not  till  the  brave  Ikjwniond, 
covered   with   wounds,  fell   beneath   the  sword  of 
the  youthful  Laird  of  Riccarton,  that  they  bei^an 
to  lose    couraj4"e,    and   tied  from   the  field   in   the 
wildest    disortler,     leaviniL,'-    a     hundred    of    their 
followers  tlead  behind  them,   to  attest  the  fierce- 
ness of  this  bloody  fray.      Hesides  two  hundred 
drauL^ht  horses,  a  numerous  train  of  wasjfj^ons,  with 
provisions  of  every  descri{)tion,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  and  other  valuables,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Wallace  and  his  followers.      Part  of 
the    spoil    they    ai)propriated    amoni^-  the    sorely 
distressed   inhabitants  of   the  districts,  and   part 
they  carried  to  their  inacessible  retreat  amid  the 
e.xtensive  forests  of  Lanarkshire,  to  be  used  when 
circumstances  required  it.     This  bloody  skirmish  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Bc^,  in  the  parish 
of  Galston,  and   in  the  statistical  account  of  the 
parish,  the  following"  notice  is  recorded  :  "  Among 
other  antiquities  there  may  be  mentioned  a  place 
called    Beg,  where    the    brave    Wallace  lay  in  a 
species    of   rude    fortifications,  with    only  fifty  of 
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his  I'ritMKls,  yet  obtaiiuxl  a  ccjiiipK^tc  victor)-  ()V(;r 
an  EiiL^lish  officer  of  the  name  of  l"'en\vick.  who 
had  two  hunclreil  men  under  him."     'Hie  result 
of  this  contest  had  a  powerfully  de|)rcssin,!L,''  effect 
on    th(;    mind   of    Tercey,    tlu;    <,a)vernor  of   Ayr 
Castle,  for  he  had  lont,^  waited    for   the    convoy 
which  he  fondl)-  hoptid  woukl  relieve  the  i^arrison, 
which.    ()wini(     to    the     exhausted    state    of    the 
country,  was  already  reduced  to  the  point  of  star- 
vation.    And  as  party  after  i)a'rty  of  the  strangling 
remains    of    the    l^n<dish    force   at    Avr  arriv(.'d, 
without  any  one  to  lead  them,  and  recounted  their 
sad   disaster    with    ( xai^Ljerated    accounts    of  the 
fj^reat  number  of   the   Scots  who  attacked  them, 
and   the    incretlihlc;  streuf^^h  of  their  leaih.T,  the 
heart  of  the  hold   Northumbrian   chief  fpiailecl  at 
the  fearful  recital,   for  it  placed   him   in   the   most 
tryinj^f-  circumstances.     Wallace  and  his  followers 
bein*^    filled   with  (enthusiasm  at  their  recent  re- 
markable   success,    and    beinf  at  the  same  time 
plentifully  supplied  with  i)rovisions  of  every  kind, 
bci^an  to  plan  new  excursions   into  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
in  order  if  possible  to  execute  more  terrible  ven- 
geance on  their  southern  adversaries,  than  they 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  inflict.     Some  of  their 
secret  friends  from  a  distance  had  been  able  to 
hold    communication    with    them,  and    informed 
them    that   the    fortification    at    Gargunnock,    in 
the  neighborhood    of   Stirling,  now  held  by  the 
English,  was  carelessly  guarded,  although  plen- 
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tifully  supplied  with  every  kind  of  provisions. 
It  was  but  recently  erected  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountainous  and  hii^hly  picturesque  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  patriotic 
mountaineers,  who  began  to  be  troublesome,  and 
assisting  to  ward  off  a  sudden  attack,  if  made 
from  this  quarter,  on  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which 
was  alwa)'s  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  North.  Tht!  workmen  had  not 
finished  their  fort  when  the  above  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  Wallace  and  his  associates, 
amid  their  inaccessible  retreats  in  Lanarkshii'e, 
and  how  the  tlrawbridge  of  the  Peel,  was  often 
left  down  at  night,  to  save  the  English  the 
trouble  in  the  morning  of  admitting  the  mechan- 
ics into  the  intcnor  of  the  buildings.  They  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  forest  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  dispatched  spies  to  ascertain  the  probability 
of  their  success  in  the  undertaking,  who  wen;  to 
inform  them  when  a  favorable  opportunity  of  at- 
tack might  occur,  by  lighting  a  lire  on  a  hill  that 
peered  up  to  a  great  height  beside  the  castle.  The 
sun  had  scarcely  gone  down  behind  the  lofty  Ben 
Lomond, and  P)en  Ledi  that  skirted  the  distant  pros  • 
pect  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  bathing  in  tints  of 
mellowed  light  Stirling  Castle  and  its  turrets,  and 
all  the  surrounding  district,  noted  above  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  grotesque  wildness 
and  variet)'  of  its  scenery,  when  the  beacon  fire 
was  ignited  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  shedding  a 
glare  of  light  on  all  the  objects  that  .surrounded 
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it,  and  sending  a  column  of  curled  smoke  far  up 
into  the  heavens.  The  signal  was  at  once  under- 
stood. Wallace  and  his  men  advanced  immediately 
towards  the  fort,  and  were  approaching  near  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  sleep  was 
j;ressing  heavily  on  its  defenders  within,  and  who 
were  sadly  ignorant  of  the  awful  dooni  that  so 
soon  awaited  them.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
drawbridge  was  down,  and  no  obstruction  left  in 
its  ])lace  ;  but  the  door  was  firmly  secured  within, 
which  was  likely  to  offer  a  sufficient  amount  of 
resistance,  till  the  garrison  would  be  fully  prepared 
for  its  defence.  Wallace,  however,  aware  of  the 
value  of  time,  hastened  with  a  heavy  piece  of 
timber,  and  rushing  against  it,  threw  it  open  ; 
while  the  wall  on  every  side  of  it,  shaken  by  the 
concussion,  tumbled  to  the  grountl,  The  porter, 
although  he  was  soon  on  the  sjjot,  was  felled  to 
the  ground.  The  captain  quickly  followed  after, 
but  suffered  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  whole  tfa.ri- 
son,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren, were  put  to  the  sword,  lliese  received  from 
Wallace  a  passport,  to  proceed  in  safety  to  the 
nearest  castle  in  jjossession  of  the  English,  and 
after  he  had  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions and  all  the  money  obtained  in  the  garri- 
son among  his  faithful  followers,  he  burned  it 
down,  demolished  its  fortifications,  and  assured 
his  followers,  amid  its  smoking  ruins,  that  he 
would  thus  evermore  proceed  in  the  work  of  des- 
truction, till  every  southerner  would  be  swept 
away  from  every  portion  of  his  beloved  land. 
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Scarcely  had  the  affair  so  disastrous  to  the  Eng- 
lish been  settled  up  at  Gargunnock,  than  we  find 
Wallace  at  Carthcart,  near  Glasgow.  Here  with 
two  others  of  his  associates,  he  puts  to  death  a 
party  of  five  P^nglishmen,  who  had  insulted  his 
uncle,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow, 
to  attend  an  extraordinary  council  called  by  iieck, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  consisting  of  the  sheriffs 
and  governors  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  divising  means  for  raising  taxes,  to 
defray  the  enormous  expenses  of  keeping  such  a 
large  military  force  in  the  country,  to  hold  the 
people  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection.  From 
this  they  passed  over  the  Clyde  to  avoid  the  ven- 
geance of  Beck,  who  had  thrown  aside  the  cassock, 
to  assume  the  sword.  They  soon  reached  the 
shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  queen  of  Scotch 
lakes,  and  were  within  the  country  of  the  Karl 
of  Lennox,  who  received  them  joyfully  ;  for  with 
his  lartre  and  devoted  clan,  he  had  been  able  to 
maintain  his  independence  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  of  the  English,  and  chastise  them  often 
sorely,  when  they  dared  to  enter  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  extensive  possessions!  He  had  ex- 
cellent opportunities  afforded  him  for  enabling 
him  to  do  so  ;  for  the  wild  and  rugged  fastnesses 
of  the  country,  together  with  the  warlike  .spirit  of 
the  people,  were  sufficient  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  hostile  attacks  of  his  enemies,  however  well 
concerted  they  might  happen  to  be.  The  earl  en- 
treated Wallace  to  remain  with  him  in  all  time 
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coming",  and  assist  him  in  upholdini^  that  heroic 
spirit  of  freedom  that  burned  so  ardently  in  his 
breast  and  the  breasts  of  his  devoted  clansmen  ; 
but,  however  deeply  he  sympathised  with  them 
in  this  respect,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
fine his  efforts  within  so  narrow  limits,  and  after 
encouraging  all  parties  to  persevere  in  a  work  to 
which  he  and  his  followers  hatl  devoted  their 
lives,  he  leaves  this  part  of  the  country  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  north.  The  district  of  St. 
Jolinston,  now  called  Perth,  to  which  Wallace 
directs  his  steps,  had  been  known  to  him  from 
youth  upwards.  [I ere  he  had  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  of  his  early  days  with  the  powerful  re- 
lations of  his  mother,  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  every  place  in  it  that  was  likely  to  afford 
shelter  and  protection  to  himself  ami  followers, 
when  they  might  be  pursued  by  the  l'.nglish,  or 
wlicn  sallying  forth  suddenly  they  might  cut  off 
their  straggling-  parties,  when  tiiey  happened  to 
scatter  themselves  over  the  countr)',  and  ^:orely 
harass  the  poor  natives.  We  are  not  informed  if 
he  was  invited  by  his  friends,  or  by  some  of  the 
common  people,  who  bore  with  reluctance  the 
exactions  of  their  oppressors,  in  order  that  they 
might  avenge  themselves  on  them  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  On  their  arrival,  Wallace  and  his 
adherents  took  up  their  abode  amid  the  dark 
recesses  of  Methven  Wood,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Perth,  and  prepared  themselves  for  future  action. 
By  appearing  soon  after  before  the  mayor  of  the 
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city  in  the  disg-ui.se  of  a  common  mechanic,  in 
search  of  work,  he  learned  everythinL,^  he  required 
to  know  respecting  the  nature  and  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  and  hkewise  that  a  reinforcement 
of  a  hundred  men  was  to  leave  earl\'  on  the 
morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  force 
in  the  castle  of  Kinclavin,  in  tlie  neifdiborhood. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  Methven  Wood,  and  ac- 
c^uainted  his  followers  of  the  movement,  who  eager- 
ly wished  if  possible  to  intercept  it,  and  cut  off  the 
whole  of  the  convoy.  Early  on  a  dark  and  hazy 
morning.  Sir  James  Hutler,  an  old  and  intrepid  war- 
rior, who  had  rendered  him.self  obnoxious  by 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  exercised 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country, 
sallied  forth  from  the  garrison  at  Perth  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  was  proceeding 
slowl)'  along  the  way,  when  a  shout  was  raised 
from  behind  a  rock,  that  projected  itself  across  a 
portion  of  the  road,  and  his  whole  force  was  as- 
sailed and  thrown  into  confusion.  This  attack 
was  headed  by  Wallace  with  fifty  of  his  trustiest 
followers,  who  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  as  on 
former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature.  The  brave 
Butler  fought  with  determined  and  heroic  bravery, 
endeavored  to  rally  his  troops  after  the  panic 
had  subdued,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  fresh  charge 
was  made  with  more  force  than  the  former  attack, 
which  carried  off  a  large  number  of  the  English, 
and  threw  the  remainder  into  complete  confusion  ; 
and  when  their  aged  general  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
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of  Wallace,  who  found  himself  no  match  for  one 
who  was  the  most  renowned  swordsman  of  his 
time,  a  general  panic  seized  the  whole  troop,  who 
were  thrown  into  the  wildest  disorder,  and  their 
rout  became  general.  From  the  battlements  of 
Kinclavin  Castle,  the  conflict  had  been  anxiously 
witnessed  by  those  within  it,  and  the  draw-bridge 
thrown  down  to  admit  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
who  had  already  lost  its  leader  and  many  others, 
and  which  fled  thither  with  the  wildest  confusion, 
in  order  to  find  protection  from  a  victorious  enemy. 
But  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  alike  came  rushing  pell-mell  across  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  same  time,  amid  the  wildest 
disorder,  entered  into  the  castle.  But  the  cries  of 
the  vanquished  were  soon  hushed  in  the  stillness 
of  death,  for  they  and  every  soldier  in  the  castle, 
who  amid  the  wild  confusion  could  render  no  as- 
sistance to  their  friends,  were  immediately  put 
to  the  sword.  By  midnight  all  the  booty  and 
provisions  were  removed  from  the  castle,  and 
carefully  deposited  for  future  use  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  in  pits  that  were  carefully  prepared 
for  them  ;  and  long  before  day  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  flames  ascendinof  from  the  buildincf  consicrned 
to  destruction,  told  a  truthful  tale  to  the  friends 
and  foes  of  the  English,  and  assured  every  one  on 
both  sides,  that  the  terrible  avenger  of  the  wrongs 
his  bleeding  country  had  suffered,  was  now  on  the 
spot.  The  tidings  of  this  sad  disaster  reached  the 
city  of  Perth  on  the  following  day,  and  as  they 
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ran  clown  its  streets,  and  found  their  way  into  the 
castle,  they  filled  the  heart  of  the  governor  and  all 
within  it,  with  feelings  of  the  de('pest  sorrow  and 
regret.  Nor  was  this  all.  'J'he  slaughter  of  their 
brother  soldiers,  so  unexpectedly  cut  off,  ani- 
mated all  alike  with  a  strong  desire  to  avenge 
their  deaths.  And  the  governor  at  once  came 
to  the  resolution  of  armini^  tlie  whole  trar- 
ri.son,  and  sendinsr  them  forth  with  the  view 
of  bringing  before  him,  either  dead  or  alive,  the 
haughty  Wallace,  with  all  his  followers,  who 
had  dared  to  inflict  such  a  cruel  blow  on  those 
who  had  so  often  made  his  countrymen  quail 
bef(.)re  them.  This  resolution  was  carried  out 
without  any  delay.  Sir  John  l^utler,  the  son 
of  the  brave  officer  that  had  been  slain,  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  in  order  that  he  might 
forthwith  avenge  his  father's  death  ;  while  he  was 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  the  governor  him- 
self, and  Sir  William  Lorayne,  an  officer  of  great 
bravery  and  experience,  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
was  much  beloved  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
The  number  of  these,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  thousand,  and  were  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner,  with  a 
view  to  attack  and  cut  off  Wallace  and  his  handful 
of  followers.  First,  Sir  William  Lorayne  was  to 
advance  into  Methven  Wood,  with  three  hundred 
of  the  finest  of  the  troops,  and  compel  the  enemy 
to  engage  in  fight  ;  and  secondly,  Sir  John  Butler, 
with  the  governor,  was  to  remain  in  the  outskirts 
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of  the  forest,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  (u^i- 
tives,  and  cut  them  off,  wlien  they  niii^ht  be 
expected  to  be  driven  from  their  place  of  retreat. 
The  plan  was  admirably  well  devised,  but  the 
execution  of  it  was  attended  with  sad  disasters 
and  fearful  difficulties  ;  for  Wallace  had  made  care- 
ful provision  for  such  attack,  and  by  artful  man- 
at^ement  of  his  few  but  trusty  followers,  kept  the 
Knirlish  in  ii^norance  of  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  Vvhile  he  had  formed  a  few  rustic 
fortifications  in  the  form  of  squares,  and  that 
easily  communicated  with  each  other  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  that  afforded  them  a  larsj^e  amount 
of  annoyance.  The  advances  towards  these  forti- 
fications were  intersected  with  •art^'e  trunks  of 
trees,  in  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  too 
numerous  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and  when  the 
Scots  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into  them,  they 
could  be  only  pursued  by  strag^orling-  numbers,  that 
could  easily  be  cut  off.  The  defences  were  not 
fully  completed  when  the  English  made  their 
appearance,  and  Wallace  showed  himself  at  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  forest  with  a  small  number  of  his 
men,  with  a  view  of  drawing-  them  away,  and 
allowing  Stephen  of  Ireland  to  complete  the 
works.  This  heroic  man,  although  he  belonged 
to  another  country,  was  one  of  Wallace's  most 
trusty  adherents.  He  was  to  him  as  a  brother — 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  entrusted 
with  posts  of  honor  and  danger.  He  rejoiced  with 
his  captain  in  prosperity,  and  he  wept  with  him 
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in  adversity.  But  the  :ruth  is,  his  poor  country 
had  many  sore  evils  to  complain  of,  and  which 
were  inflicted  upon  it  at  this  time  by  the  Kni^^lish. 
And  by  assisting^  to  torment  and  crush  this  cruel 
enemy  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  would 
doubtless  consider  he  was  indirectly  conferring"  a 
favor  on  his  native  country,  which  was  doubly 
dear  to  his  heart.  The  strata^^cm  of  Wallace  had 
the  desired  effect  in  drawing'  olT  the  attention  of 
the  Kn<'iish  from  the  untinished  fortifications,  and 
fixing  it  upon  his  own  little  party  which,  for  some 
time,  were  destined  to  bear  the  whole  force  of  the 
vi£^orous  attack  made  by  the  enemy.  Wallace,  on 
the  approach  of  the  English,  let  fly  an  arrow, 
which  brouHit  down  one  of  their  more  advanced 
guard,  and  his  example  was  eagerly  followed  by 
his  adherents,  who,  by  shifting  their  ground  and 
k(!eping  up  a  desultory  fight,  sorely  vexed  the 
enemy  and  put  many  of  them  to  death.  No  less 
than  fifteen  of  such  had  been  slain  by  Wallace's 
own  hand,  and  many  niore  by  his  followers.  When 
the  afternoon  had  arrived,  their  arrows  were 
exhausted,  and  they  had  come  to  a  part  of  the 
forest  from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
retreat,  owing  to  a  high  cliff  that  stood  in  the 
way.  Here  Lorayne  advanced  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  confident  of  success,  for  when  he  saw 
the  smallness  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  he  felt 
persuaded  he  would  be  able  to  surround  them 
without  much  difficulty,  and  make  them  prisoners. 
But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such 
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hasty  calculations,  for,  with  determined  valor,  the 
Scots  repulsed,  with  Wallace  at  their  head,  every 
attack  that  was  made  upon  them,  and  at  the  time 
the  English  were  putting  forth  their  strongest 
efforts  to  surround  them,  Wallace  burst  from  the 
head  of  his  followers,  with  all  the  power  of 
a  conqueror,  into  the  midst  of  the  English 
forces,  carrying  with  him  des^^-viction  and  death, 
and  scattering  them  in  every  direction.  Ascend- 
ing a  rising  ground,  he  put  his  bugle-horn 
to  his  mouth,  and  made  the  forest  ring  with  a 
bold  and  animating  war-note,  which  was  a  signal 
for  motion  and  action  for  Stephen  of  Ireland  and 
all  the  party  who  had  been  engaged  in  finishing 
the  fortifications.  'J'hey  rushed  to  the  help  of 
their  fri-ends  against  the  mighty,  and  falling  on 
their  rear  with  freshness  and  bravery,  threw  them 
into  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  The 
English,  taken  by  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an 
attack,  fled  in  every  direction  towards  the  skirts, 
of  the  forest,  and  were  pursued  by  their  enemies, 
who  made  terrible  carnage  among  them.  Tlie 
slaughter  would  have  continued,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances they  would  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  had 
they  not  met  Sir  John  Butler,  with  five  hundred 
men,  who  assailed  the  Scots  in  their  turn  with 
such  vigor  and  impetuosity,  as  compelled  them  to 
retreat  to  their  rustic  fortifications  and  prepare  for 
a  determined  defence.  The  English  followed 
them  closely,  and  at  a  great  loss  were  able  to  carry 
the  first.     But  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
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Scots  had  only  retreated  to  a  second  fortifica- 
tion where  they  were  preparin^^  to  stand  a  siege ; 
while  Wallace  in  the  meantime,  with  a  few  of  his 
most  resolute  men,  forming  a  sortie,  burst  forth  on 
the  English  with  all  his  wonted  strength  and  reso- 
lution, and  after  putting  a  large  number  of  them  to 
death  with  his  own  hand,  fell  upon  their  leader 
Lorayne,  sword  in  hand,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
the  same,  clove  him  through  his  helmet  down  to 
the  chin,  and  left  him  a  ghastly  corpse  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest.  The  soldiers  of  Lorayne  were 
utterly  foiled  in  this  their  second  attack,  and  fled 
in  terror  lest  they  should  come  in  contact  with 
one  whose  ponderous  weapons  carried  destruction 
on  every  side.  At  last  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  make  another  attempt  to  cut  off  the  little  band 
of  heroes,  and  were  led  on  for  this  purpose  by 
Butler,  a  person  who  longed  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  father  and  of  the  brave  Lorayne.  But 
again  their  hopes  were  frustrated.  Butler  was 
wounded  by  the  sword  of  Wallace,  and  but  for  an 
intervening  branch  of  a  tree  would  have  been  cut 
in  pieces.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  contend  any 
longer.  They,  therefore,  gathered  up  the  body 
of  their  wounded  chief,  and  fled  along  with  him 
to  the  borders  of  the  forest,  to  communicate  to  the 
governor  the  tidings  of  their  repeated  disastrous 
defeats.  There  a  council  of  war  was  forthwith 
held,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  once  more 
to  attack  the  Scots  in  their  intrenchments,  and 
carry  them  if  possible,  sword  in  hand  ;  but  in  the 
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meantime  Wallace  and  his  followers  had  retired 
from  them  in  another  direction,  and  taken  up 
their  residence  in  Car^yle  Woods,  where  they 
would  be  free  for  some  time  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  enemies,  and  have  better  facilities  afforded 
them  for  a  vigorous  defence,  provided  they  were 
assailed  by  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  th^y 
were  recently  called  upon  to  contend  against. 
After  these  severe  and  bloody  skirmishes  in  which 
the  English  suffered  so  heavily,  they  felt  neither 
able  nor  inclined  to  follow  Wallace  and  his  ad- 
herents who  had  escaped  their  grasp  ;  and  weary 
and  despondent  they  therefore  returned  to  Perth, 
leaving  their  leader  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  bravest  of  their  followers  dead  in  the  woods. 
Here  they  again  recovered  from  the  fatigues 
and  sufferings  they  had  been  called  upon  so  re- 
cendy  to  endure,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to 
wipe  out  their  recent  defeats  and  losses,  they  were 
again  in  a  few  days  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  An- 
other terrible  battle  w,  s  fought  in  Cargyle  Wood, 
in  which  the  English  once  more  had  the  worst  of 
it,  for  while  the  Scots  lost  none  of  their  men  they 
lost  upwards  of  a  hundred  ;  and  had  Wallace's 
litde  band  been  supplemented  as  well  as  it  had 
been  in  the  West  on  former  occasions,  they  would 
ha\e  been  able  to  cut  off  the  English  garrison  to 
a  man.  But  it  was  not  so.  and  however  great  the 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the  small  Scotch  force 
losing  now  and  again  a  few  of  its  men,  became 
gradually  reduced  to  greater  straits  than  ever ;  and 
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as  their  enemies  became  cog^nizant  of  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers  and  the  fearful  exigencies  they 
happened  to  be  in,  they  pressed  upon  them 
with  the  greatest  tenacity  of  purpose,  sending  a 
sleutii-hound  before  them  to  trace  out  their  track. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  little  band,  which  were 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  to  make  for  Cask 
Castle,  which  was  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods  ;  and  while  they  were  nearly  overtaken, 
Faydon,  one  of  their  number,  became  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  any  further  on  the 
journey.  This,  humanly  speaking,  saved  the  whole 
of  the  rest  ;  for  as  Wallace  despatched  him  with 
his  own  hand,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  povv'er 
of  the  English,  when  the  sleuth-hound  came  up  in 
its  pursuit,  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
others  by  means  of  the  blood  of  him  who  hr.d 
been  slain.  And  strange  to  say,  as  the  governor 
approached  near,  and  stooped  down  to  examine 
the  body  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  two  of 
Wallace's  followers,  Kerle,  and  Stephen  of  Ire- 
land, availing  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  approached  near,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
and  bursting  into  the  midst  of  the  woods,  were 
nowhere  to  be  found,  until  they  next  turned  up 
near  they  banks  of  Loch  Earne,  many  miles  distant, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time  in  the  most 
perfect  security.  The  greatest  commotion  was 
raised  among  the  English  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  governor,  which  afforded  a  breathing  time 
to   Wallace   and   his  followers,  and  a  chance  of 
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escaping  their  pursuers.  They  reached  the  castle 
of  Cask,  but  they  were  close  on  their  track,  for 
while  they  resolved  to  send  forty  of  their  num- 
ber to  accompany  the  body  of  the  ji^overnor  to 
Perth,  Butler  resolved  to  follow  the  fuj^itives 
closely  with  five  hundred  men,  and  secure  the 
enemy  of  his  country  either  dead  or  alive.  Strange 
to  say,  early  next  morning,  while  Butler  was  view- 
ing his  posts  on  the  border  of  the  woods,  he 
accidently  met  Wallace,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
rode  back  to  tell  his  men  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  But  alas  !  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  do  this, 
for  already  had  our  hero  advanced  fro^i  under  the 
shade  that  partly  concealed  him,  and  met  his 
antafronist,  and  with  one  terrible  blow  cleft  his 
body  asunder,  in  the  saddle,  which  came  rolling 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Butlers  in  this  connection  perished  by  the  hand 
of  him  whom  he  had  sworn  to  destroy.  Wallace 
is  already  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  charger  of 
the  enemy  he  had  but  recently  dispatched,  and 
although  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  English 
gather  around  him  from  all  quarters,  he  once 
more  gave  them  the  slip,  for  giving  the  reins  to 
his  fiery  steed,  he  was  soon  far  away  out  of  sight, 
and  his  pursuers  left  behind  to  deplore  the  death 
of  their  brave  general,  and  likewise  the  escape  of 
one  who  still  lived  to  inflict  more  severe  chastise- 
ment on  their  countrymen  than  he  had  yet  been 
permitted  to  do.  They  followed  him,  but  in  vain, 
for   his   knowledge  of  the   country  gave   him  a 
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decided  advantage  over  them,  and  after  putting 
forty  of  them  to  death,  the  one  after  the  other, 
who  dared  come  near  his  person  in  the  pursuit, 
he  avoided  once  more  the  toils  of  his  foes  ;  laughed 
at  their  vain  attempts  to  secure  his  person,  and 
was  soon  far  away  from  the  scene  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

After  leaving  the  North  Wallace  fled  to  Dunipace,  Stirlingshire. 
Was  kindly  received  by  a  widow  in  Torwood,  and  by  his 
uncle.  Supplied  with  money  and  horses  by  his  uncle,  and 
proceeded  with  a  few  followers  to  Dundaff  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Graham.  Kindly  received,  and  the  son  and 
heir  swore  fealty  to  Wallace.  This  proved  the  greatest 
accession  yet  made  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  After  this 
Wallace  and  his  followers  made  for  Clydesdale.  Resolved 
to  pay  a  few  visits  to  his  wife  in  private,  as  his  marriage 
had  always  been  a  secret.  Thought  he  vvould  do  so  with 
safety  just  now,  as  a  rumor  had  spread  among  the  English 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  his  followers.  Meanwhile  had 
several  severe  conflicts  with  the  English.  Cuts  off  a  party 
of  them  with  an  English  knight  at  their  head  near  Loch- 
maben.  A  body  of  three  hundred  cavalry,  headed  by  one 
Graystock,  lately  come  from  England  sent  after  the  Scots, 
and  after  a  terrible  fight,  Graystock  anu  most  of  the  calvary 
were  slain.  Sir  John  De  Graham  and  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Closeburn,  contributed  largely  to  the  victory.  Eochmaben 
fortress  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  Kirkpatrick  assigned  the 
governor.  Intended  as  a  place  of  safety  for  them  in  time 
of  danger,  and  a  safe  resort  for  Wallace's  wife,  whom  he 
wished  to  remove  from  Lanark.  Paid  a  visit  to  this  place 
for  the  purpose,  and  recognized.  A  terrible  fight  ensued 
on  the  street,  and  Wallace  saved  through  the  intervention 
of  his  wife.  She  was  brought  before  the  governor  and  urged 
to  reveal  the  place  of  his  concealme't.  Refused  to  do  so, 
and  killed  by  the  hand  of  the  governor.  The  whole  town 
horrified  by  the  act.     Wallace  made  acquainted  with  it, 
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returns  at  night  with  a  number  of  his  trusty  followers 
and  slays  the  governor  with  his  own  hand.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  rise  en  massf  and  drive  the  Knglish 
from  the  place. 

After  Wallace  left  the  North,  where  he  had  in- 
flicted such  terrible  chastisement  on  the  English, 
but  where  he  had  met  with  but  little  assistance 
from  any,  excepting  his  trusty  followers  who  were 
now  scattered  everywhere  or  slain,  he  made  for 
Dunipace,  Stirlingshire.  It  was  here  he  had  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  a  proper  education  from  his 
uncle,  and  where  he  had  spent  some  of  the  hap- 
piest of  his  youthful  days,  amidst  its  beautiful  rural 
retreats.  In  the  same  place  likewise  liis  kind  and 
affable  manners  had  previously  gained  him  many 
friends,  and  especially  amongst  his  uncle's  servants 
and  dependents.  To  one  of  such  in  particular, 
he  had  become  a  great  favorite,  namely,  a  female 
servant,  who  had  charge  of  his  uncle's  house,  and 
who  from  the  first  appeared  to  have  entertained 
the  highest  notions  of  him.  For  although  she 
held  a  humble  situation,  like  many  of  her  country- 
women in  after  ages,  her  soul  was  filled  with 
genuine  patriotic  fire,  and,  perhaps,  even  then, 
while  all  was  darkness  around  her,  she  could  trace 
some  rays  of  hope  for  her  enslaved  country,  in 
the  person  of  a  boy  who  was  possessed  of  so  many 
noble  qualities.  After  Wallace  left  Dunipace,  she 
became  married,  was  deprived  by  death  of  her 
husband,  and  lived  a  lonely  widow  in  Torwood 
Still  she  brooded  with  miser  care  over  the  woes 
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of  her  country,  and  longed  to  see  the  day  when 
it  would  be  relieved  from  them.  Such  being  the 
case  she  eagerly  watched  the  movements  of  her 
favorite  Wallace,  afforded  him  shelter  and  protec- 
tion when  his  life  was  endangered  by  his  enemies, 
under  the  roof  of  her  humble  cottage,  or  in  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  oak,  that  spread  its  magnificent 
branches  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  As  soon 
as  Wallace  was  fairly  beyond  the  range  of  his 
fierce  pursuers  in  Cargyle  Woods,  he  directed 
his  steps  to  the  well-known  habitation  of  his  long- 
tried  friend  ;  which  he  reached  in  safety,  weary 
and  forlorn,  towards  midnight.  His  familiar 
signal  at  the  window  immediately  raised  the  in- 
mates, when  he  was  welcomed  with  joy  into  their 
lonely  cot,  and  any  simple  fare  they  had  was 
cheerfully  put  before  him.  But  he  was  so  altered 
in  appearance  that  the  family  could  scarcely  know 
him,  and  his  haggard  looks,  tattered  garments, 
and  armor  stained  with  blood,  told  of  the  awful 
amount  of  perils  and  hardships  he  had  undergone. 
After  partaking  freely  of  the  refreshments  he  so 
much  needed,  he  at  once  enlisted  in  his  service 
the  three  sons  of  the  widow,  who  resided  with  her 
in  the  lonely  forest,  and  who  were  all  ardent  pa- 
triots. One  of  them  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
acquaint  his  uncle  of  his  arrival,  and  how  sadly 
forlorn  and  destitute  he  was.  Another  was  sent 
towards  the  scene  of  his  late  conflicts,  to  try  to 
find  out  if  any  of  his  late  companions  yet  lived, 
and  if  so  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  along  with 
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him.  And  the  third  retired  with  him  to  the  lonely 
oak  near  the  cottage,  in  which  he  concealed  him- 
self, and  while  its  branches  waved  majestically 
over  his  head,  and  the  wind  sighed  through  the 
interminable  forest,  he  watched  faithfully  over 
him  while  he  slept  soundly  till  the  morning,  and 
forgot  all  the  toils,  and  labors,  and  scenes  of  blood 
he  had  recently  passed  through.  Next  day  Wallace 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  widow's  second 
son  had  arrived  with  Kerle  and  Stephen  of  Ireland, 
and  his  uncle  also  came  to  give  him  his  blessing, 
and  to  supply  him  with  money  and  other  means ; 
although  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  dangers 
with  which  he  was  beset,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect there  was  of  success.  Having  been  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  money  and  horses  for  him- 
self and  companions,  while  the  widow  allowed 
two  of  her  sons  to  accompany  him,  whom  she 
freely  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  country, 
Wallace  again  set  out  for  Clydesdale,  where  he  ex- 
pected more  assistance  and  cordial  sympathy  than 
he  had  met  with  in  Perth  and  its  neighborhood. 
By  the  advice  of  his  uncle  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dun- 
daff  Castle  on  his  way  to  the  W^est,  where  he  and 
his  companions  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  Its  proprietor,  the  gallant  Sir  John  De 
Graham,  owned  large  estates  in  Strathblane  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Carron  ;  and  could  trace 
his  genealogy  back  through  a  thousand  sires, 
to  that  brave  man  who  dared  to  contend 
with    the   conquerors   of  the  world  in   the  days 
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of  yore.  He  had  thrown  down  the  Roman  wall, 
althoii£^h  built  at  ijreat  expense  across  the 
island,  and  manned  by  the  best  soldiers  Rome 
could  produce  ;  for,  urtring  his  hardy  Caledonians 
through  the  gaps  he  had  made,  he  carried  destruc- 
tion and  death  along  with  him  to  such  a  fearful 
extent,  as  that  it  bc'ars  the  name  of  Graham's 
Dyke  at  the  present  da)'.  Sir  John,  the  present 
proprietor,  was  himself  a  fit  representative  of  so 
illustrious  a  house  ;  for  he  had  acted  a  heroic  part 
at  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  assisting  the  good  Alex- 
ander the  Third  to  annihilate  the  Danes,  in  a  ter- 
rible engagement  which  was  fought  there,  and 
who,  up  till  that  time,  had  proved  a  sore  grievance 
to  his  countrymen.  His  son  and  successor, although 
yet  a  youth,  had  likewise  distinguished  himself 
already  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  broken  a 
lance  successfully  with  the  bold  Percy  of  North- 
umberland, in  a  border  feud,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  at  Berwick.  The  brave  head 
of  the  clan  at  once  consecrated  his  son  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  caused  him  to  swear 
fealty  to  Wallace,  as  his  leader  and  chief.  And 
no  greater  accession  was  ever  made  to  its  freedom 
than  this.  The  gallant  Graham  was  always  fore- 
most in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  was  trusted  as  a 
brother  by  Wallace,  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  the 
patriots.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  not 
dll  he  had  performed,  as  on  many  former  occa- 
casions,  a  host  of  deeds  of  heroic  valor.  His  name 
is  fondly  cherished  in  the  district  where  he  fell, 
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and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so ;  for  while 
bravery  is  considered  a  virtue,  and  liberty  a  boon, 
the  name  of  Sir  John  De  Graham  will  ever  be 
remembered.  After  spending  three  days  deli^^ht- 
fully  with  the  Graham  family  at  Dundaff  Castle, 
where  the  wild  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  scenery 
without,  and  the  free  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  within,  tended  to  infuse  new 
energy  and  vigor  into  the  minds  of  the  patriots,Wal- 
lace  and  his  followers  left  the  spot  with  reluctance, 
and  made  their  way  to  Clydesdale,  to  fmd  out  the 
state  of  feeling  there  on  behalf  of  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  The  younger  Graham  did  not 
just  now  accompany  them,  but  the  understanding 
was  that  as  soon  as  arranorcments  were  made  for 
successful  co-operation,  he  would  do  so,  and  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  retainers  in  order  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  When  Wallace  proceeded 
to  the  West,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lanark,  in  order  that  he  might 
pay  a  few  visits  to  his  wife,  before  it  would  be 
known  that  he  had  again  arrived  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  did  so  in  disguise  and  in  secrecy 
likewise,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions,  for 
his  marriage  at  the  first  with  Marion  Bradfute 
had  been  performed  in  private,  and  had  never 
been  made  known  to  the  English.  For  had  it 
been  so,  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
young  lady  was  placed,  it  would  have  proved 
disastrous  to  both.  These  visits  to  Lanark  could 
also   at   this   time  be  performed    with  a  greater 
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amount  of  safety,  as  a  rumor  had  been  exten- 
sively circulated  throughout  the  country  that 
Wallace  had  been  slain  by  his  followers  ;  which 
was  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  head  of 
Faydon,  which  cost  the  governor  of  Perth  his 
life,  had  been  found  in  the  manner  we  have  des- 
cribed in  the  last  chapter,  and  which  at  the  first 
was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  Wallace,  But 
while  he  rejoiced  that  this  rumor  had  taken  the 
enemy  off  the  track,  his  sword  never  rusted  in  its 
scabbard.  It  was  ever  cutting-  off  straecfline 
parties  of  the  English,  and  causing  great  uneasi- 
ness everywhere.  Still  the  enemy  continued 
haughty  and  insolent,  insulting  the  Scotch  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered  ;  for,  wishing  them- 
selves to  believe  that  their  sworn  enemy  was 
dead,  or  far  removed  from  them,  they  imagined 
they  wculd  be  allowed  to  do  it  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  But  they  were  sadly  mistaken,  as  one 
or  two  of  the  following  encounters  will  amply 
testify.  Wallace  and  some  of  his  adherents  hap- 
pened to  be  at  an  inn  at  Lochmaben,  and  while 
getting  some  refreshments,  a  party  of  English 
arrived  at  the  same  place.  Not  satisfied  with 
cracking  their  jokes  at  the  expense  of  their 
Northern  strangers,  they  proceeded  to  the  stable, 
and  inflicted  several  severe  wounds  on  their 
horses.  Although  fearfully  irritated,  the  Scots 
were  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  as  their 
party  was  small  and  ill  protected,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  numerous  and  fully  equipped.     They 
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therefore,  quitted  the  inn  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  fled  to  the  neighboring  woods,  but  were 
pursued  by  their  enemies,  headed  by  Sir  Hugh 
Moreland,  who  was  able  to  trace  them  from  the 
blood  that  issued  from  their  horses  that  had  been 
so  abused  by  them  at  that  place.  Probably  like- 
wise they  began  to  suspect  that  Wallace  was  among 
their  number,  and  that  with  the  greatest  ease  they 
would  be  able  to  cut  him  off,  with  all  his 
adherents.  In  this,  however,  they  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed, for  when  they  approached  near  the 
woods  they  found  the  party  had  been  joined  by 
several  of  their  friends,  who  had  been  concealing 
themselves  from  the  enemy.  They  were  still 
much  inferior  to  the  English,  but  they  vowed 
vengeance  on  them,  from  the  insults  they  had  re- 
cently received  at  their  hands.  A  bloody  conflict 
took  place.  The  Engli.sh  suffered  a  humiliating 
defeat.  Sir  Hugh  Moreland  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers laid  dead  in  the  woods,  and  the  whole 
party  paid  severely  for  the  insults  they  dared  to 
offer  to  the  stranorers  at  the  inn.  The  remainder 
of  the  English  force  fled  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  apprised  the  garrison  of 
the  death  of  their  leader  and  many  of  his  soldiers, 
and  also  that  Wallace  had  led  on  the  attack.  The 
garrison  was  alarmed  at  the  dismal  tidings,  and 
the  governor  of  the  cr  tie  lost  no  time  in  des- 
patching a  force  of  three  hundred  horsemen  to 
overtake  and  chastise  the  freebooter  and  his  fol- 
lowers,   as    Wallace    was    designated,    for    this 
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dariniT;-  act,  and  luring  him  before  him  to  answer 
for  his  conckict.  Graystock  was  appointed  the 
commander  of  this  large  body  of  horse,  and  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  beware  of  ambuscades,  and  to 
be  careful  and  watchful  against  the  devices  of  a 
foe  who  was  brave  and  subtle  to  an  extreme  d'2- 
gree.  But  he  had  lately  arrived  from  England, 
was  wrapt  up  in  his  self-importance,  and  looked 
upon  the  adversary  with  whom  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  Hut  he  had  mistaken 
his  man.  He  pressed  blindly  forward  to  his  own 
ruin,  and  allowed  as  fine  a  body  of  cavalry  as 
could  at  that  time  be  found  in  Christendom,  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Wal- 
lace and  his  companions  having  seized  the  horses 
of  their  enemies,  were  moving  slowly  forward  in 
the  direction  of  Clydesdale,  when  the  formidable 
force  of  the  English  made  its  appearance.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  move  on  deliberately,  as  if 
nothing  had  taken  place,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  the  rear  to  prevent  the  enemy  sudden- 
ly falling  upon  them  and  cutting  them  off.  At 
last  Graystock  ordered  an  attack,  with  the  view 
to  surround  the  little  band  of  heroes,  and  cut 
them  off;  but  while  he  did  so  Sir  John  Graham 
fortunately  appeared  at  the  head  of  thirty  horse- 
men, and  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn, 
with  twenty  men  all  thoroughly  equipped.  The 
last  named  rough  but  brave  warrior  and  genuine 
patriot,  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  join 
the  cause  of  freedom,   and  he   never  afterwards 
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flinched  in  fii^'htinjiif  for  liberty  when  called  upon  to 
do  it.  And  his  son  and  successor  (Mak'  Siccar) 
faithfully  adhered  to  Bruce  in  his  darkest  hours, 
when  stru^^glino-  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In 
deed  the  whole  of  this  noble  house  for  at^es  after 
this  were  noted  for  their  generous  impulses  and 
patriotic  tendencies  ;  and  their  female  descendant, 
the  ex-Empress  of  France,  the  beautiful  Euqi'enie, 
is  no  unworthy  representative  of  the  Kirkpat- 
ricks.  So  soon  as  these  worthies  made  their  ap- 
])earance,  Wallace  felt  confident  that  the  victory 
was  his  own,  and  charging  at  once  through  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  bore  down  everything  before 
him.  His  friends  followed  with  speed,  and  com- 
pleted the  confusion  that  had  begun  to  take 
place,  by  entirely  routing  the  left  wing  of  the 
English  and  chasing  them  off  the  field.  But  the 
n  ;ht  wing  under  Graystock,  remained  as  yet 
entire,  and  Sir  John  Graham  was  ordered  to 
charge  wi^^h  his  body  of  horsemen,  who  were  yet 
comparatively  fresh.  He  .speedily  arranged  his 
little  squadron,  and  executed  the  command  given 
with  alacrity  and  success.  The  attack  of  the  gal- 
lant Grahams  was  too  impetuous  to  be  long  resist- 
ed, and  when  with  his  own  hand.  Sir  John,  their 
leader,  levelled  the  vaunting  Graystock  in  tne 
dust,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  doubtful  ;  the 
Enoflish  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion  and  took 
shelter  in  the  woods  near  by.  Wallace  felt 
proud  of  the  whole  proceedings,  gathered  his  own 
men   and  those  of  Graham  and   Kirkpatrick  to- 
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gether,  and  complimented  all  hi^dily  on  the  valor 
and  tact  they  had  so  ably  displayed.  And  rest- 
ing for  a  little  and  rcfeshiniT^  themselves,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  march  and  make  an  immediate  at- 
tack on  Lochmaben  Castle,  which  he  knew  to 
be  completely  defenseless.  The  advice  was  forth- 
with acted  upon,  a  ijuide  procured  for  the  journey, 
and  they  found  the  castle  as  he  expected.  They 
took  possession  of  it  without  any  difficulty,  [)ut 
its  inmates  to  the  sword,  and  committed  it  in 
charge  to  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  while  Wallace  himself  proceeded 
with  the  rest  of  his  trusty  followers  to  his  old  re- 
treat in  the  forest  of  Clydesdale.  This  was  the 
first  fortress  in  which  he  resolved  to  place  a 
garrison,  and  he  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  for 
it  had  recently  been  well  provisioned  from  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  well  fitted  for  a  retreat  in  case  of 
danger,  for  many  who  now  hearing  of  his  success 
in  this  part  of  the  country  had  Hocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. Above  all  he  had  now  resolved  to  free  his 
wife  from  the  state  of  confinement  in  which  she 
happened  so  long  to  be  in,  owing  to  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  Haselrig,  the  governor,  and  to  place 
her  here  where  he  would  have  easy  access  to  her 
person,  and  v/here  her  life  would  be  free  from 
danger.  He,  therefore,  now^  withdrew  to  Clydes- 
dale with  his  trusty  followers,  and  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  It 
was   not   long   after   when    he    resolved  to  visit 
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his  wife  in  the  town  of  Lanark  ;  and  he  did  so 
under  dijT^uise,  and  in  the  liabit  of  a  peasant,  in 
order  to  esca|)e  the  notice  of  his  enemies,  who  at 
this  time  filled  the  town  and  neii^ddxjrhood.  I  le 
was  soon  unfortunately  recoij^nized,  however,  by  the 
Enj^lish  soldiers,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  for 
as  he  happened  to  be  followed  by  none  of  his  as- 
sociates at  tlu;  time,  th(.'y  imai^inc-d  it  would  be 
the  easiest  thinsj;'  possible  to  surround  him  and 
take  him  alive.  Hut  it  was  foolishness  to  suppose 
that  such  could  be  the  case,  or  that  the  n:atchless 
in  stren_t;th,  or  the  use  of  the  sword,  could  be  so 
easily  broui^ht  within  their  reach,  or  made  their 
prey.  The  more  they  tried  to  surround  him  the 
more  furious  he  became,  dealt  forth  his  blows  with 
terrible  effect  and  irresistible  power,  so  that  at 
every  armed  impulse  the  foremost  of  his  assail- 
ants was  found  rollins''  in  the  dust.  And  while 
the  strokes  he  dealt  forth  were  unerrini^  and  the 
thrusts  deadly,  smitting  to  the  earth  every  oppon- 
ent that  appeared  in  his  way,  die  hero  himself 
w^as  calm  and  self-possessed.  No  quailing,  no 
tremor,  no  confusion  was  manifested  by  him  while 
beset  by  a  host  of  foes.  And  when  he  retired 
back,  considering  it  was  foolishness  to  contend 
with  his  enemies  that  were  all  the  time  thicken- 
ing around  him,  it  was  only  for  a  little,  to  stand 
at  bay  and  deal  forth  his  deadly  blows  on  those 
that  had  the  hardihood  to  approach  first  near  his 
person.  Matters  for  some  time  continued  in  this 
way,    and   the   whole   town    became   filled    with 
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tumult  ;  and  at  the  insti.y^ation  of  younq;  Flaselrii^, 
a  son  of  the  governor,  wlio  happened  at  the  time 
to  l)e  from  liome,  a  fresh  party  was  forthwitli  dis- 
patclied  from  the  garrison  to  lend  their  assistance 
in  securing  with  certainty  the  person  of  Wallace. 
They  were  most  anxious  to  do  so,  hut  dreaded  to 
approach  near  iiim,  or  encounter  the  terrible 
effect  of  that  sword  that  had  already  proved 
the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  companions. 
Their  policy  was  now  therefore  to  surround  him, 
which  they  woukl  soon  have  been  able  to  do,  had 
not  help  from  an  unexpected  cpiartcr  appeared  at 
hand,  for  a  hundred  swords  were  levelled  at  him. 
Hut  when  they  expected  to  have  thrust  them  into 
his  breast,  and  have  laid  his  body  cold  in  the  dust, 
the  hand  of  his  gentle  wife  was  stretched  out  in  his 
behalf,  and  saved  him  from  a  cruel  and  instant 
death.  She  flung  oi)en  the  door  of  her  residence 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  the  foes 
of  her  husband  were  hemming  him  in,  and  beck- 
oned him  to  approach  the  same.  He  did  so  with- 
out hesitancy,  knowing  who  had  opened  the  door, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  entered  it  than  she  shut  it 
in  the  face  of  his  enemies.  In  this  way  his  life 
was  once  more  saved  from  imminent  danger,  for 
he  escaped  into  the  woods  from  behind  the  house, 
and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 
Haselrig  the  elder,  on  his  return  to  town,  was  in- 
formed of  the  whole  proceedings  by  his  son,  who 
gave  him  a  sadly  distorted  and  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  them  ;  and  how  Wallace  was  permitted  to 
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escape  when  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  when 
his  capture  was  sure,  by  means  of  Marion  Brad- 
fute.  The  fury  of  the  petty  tyrant  at  this  recital 
knew  no  bounds,  for  the  partiahty  of  the  heiress  of 
Lamincrton  towards  Wallace  before  this  had  been 
suspected,  but  now  was  patent  to  all.  For  she 
had  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  knowingly  and 
daringly  assisted  in  his  escape,  when  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  by  any  other 
means,  and  when  his  apprehension  would  have 
afforded  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  whole  garri- 
son at  Lanark.  And  this  heroic  act  and  the  strong 
affection  shown  towards  a  man  who  had  been  de- 
clared by  Haselrig  and  others  of  the  English  an 
outlaw,  and  on  whose  head  a  large  price  had  been 
set,  filled  the  heart  of  this  dark-souled  man  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  revenge  towards  this  pa- 
triotic woman.  Alas,  for  the  helpless  and  noble 
maiden !  for  she  is  forthwith  dragged  into  the 
presence  of  one  who  is  likely  to  show  her  little 
mercy,  whoever  might  interfere  in  her  behalf.  He 
first  wished  her  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of 
Wallace  by  holding  out  to  her  the  brightest  prom- 
ises in  the  shape  of  a  noble  knight  for  her  hus- 
band, riches  to  any  amount,  with  honor  and  per- 
ferment  at  the  court  of  his  Royal  master  the  King 
of  England.  All  these  she  rejected  however  with 
scorn  and  disdain  ;  for  her  inflexible  resolution,  and 
her  pure  and  virtuous  soul  could  never  be  affected 
by  such  tinselled  reward^.,  while  her  beloved  father 
and  brother  had  fallen  victims  to  him,  and  Wallace 
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forced  to  flee  for  his  life  to  the  caves  and  forests 
of  his  native  land.  He  next  threatened  her  with 
sure  and  instant  death,  but  she  laughed  his  threats 
to  scorn,  and  with  a  queen-like  heroism,  stretching 
herself  to  the  full  height  of  her  noble  person,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  even  that  she  had  done 
wrong.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  she  gloried  in  the 
deed  she  had  done,  and  throwing  her  arms  abroad, 
and  confronting  the  wretch,  she  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  imploring  assistance  from  abo''/e,  she 
dared  him  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  For  a  little 
he  was  astonished  at  the  fortitude,  that  one  so 
tender  and  lovely,  at  this  striking  moment,  was 
able  to  display.  But  his  astonishment  soon  gave 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  disappointment  ; 
and  plunging  his  sword  into  the  defenceless  breast 
of  the  noble  girl,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  he 
laid  her  dead  at  his  feet.  All  Lanark  was  terror- 
struck  at  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  murmurs 
not  a  few  arose  even  frc  i  the  midst  of  the  I'^nglish 
garrison  ;  and  although  one  of  the  bystanders,  as- 
tonished and  horrified,  threw  himself  upon  the 
bleeding  body  to  save  the  vital  spark,  it  was  now 
too  late.  rhe  gentle  spirit  of  Marion  Bradfute 
had  already  taken  its  flight  to  purer  regions,  and 
cried  for  vengeance  on  the  head  of  him  who  was 
soon  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the  wicke*^'  act  he 
had  recently  done,  and  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Judge  from  whom  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  hid  his  cruelties.  Meanwhile,  her 
tragic  death  had  not  only  excited  feelings  of  horror 
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but  of  revenge  also  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  town,  and  they  only  wanted  a  chance 
to  avenge  themselves  freely  on  all  who  had  been 
accessory  to  it,  which  soon  occurred.  Wallace,  ac- 
cording to  Wynton,  the  historian,  had  the  sad 
misfortune  to  witness  from  a  hiding  place  at  a 
distance  the  melancholy  death  of  his  beloved  wife  ; 
and  what  rendered  it  doubly  more  heart-rend- 
ing to  him  at  the  time  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
alone  and  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance. 
He  was  worn  out  and  helpless,  owing  to  the  recent 
terrible  struggle  he  had  on  the  streets  of  Lanark 
for  his  life  ;  but  the  time  was  soon  approaching 
when  he  would  be  prepared  to  mete  out  vengeance 
a  thousandfold  on  its  author  for  the  perpetration 
of  such  an  uncalled  for  and  diabolical  act.  Wal- 
lace had  scarcely  time  to  give  utterance  to  the 
agony^and  horror  that  tumultuated  in  his  bosom, 
when  he  repaired  in  search  of  Sir  John  Graham 
and  his  gallant  followers,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated the  dismal  tidings.  When  they  heard  them, 
a  shriek  of  horror  burst  forth,  and  lamentation 
and  weeping  were  universally  shared  in  by  all  the 
party.  For  the  unaccountable  cruelty  inflicted 
on  one  so  young,  for  tiie  love  she  bore  her  country 
and  the  defender  of  its  liberties,  who  might  well 
have  deserved  a  better  fate,  could  not  help  bring- 
ing upon  her  cruel  murderer  the  avenging  justice 
of  him  .who  could  not  be  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  such  a  terrible  crime.  The  night,  if.  is  said, 
aft  er  the  bloody  tragedy  was  enacted,  sixty  reso- 
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lute   followers    arranged    themselves    under    the 
banner  of  their  chief,  and  desired  to  be  led  forth- 
with to  Lanark  to  execute  summary  vengeance  on 
one  who  no  longer  deserved  to  live,  considering 
what  he  had   done.     Wal'ace  consented  thus  to 
lead  them,  and  the  rays,  it  is  said,  of  the  silvery 
moon  were  cast  around  their  path,  as  they  hastened 
forward  to  the  work  of  destruction.     At  the  dead 
hour  of  night  they  approached  the  town  in  silence, 
when  the  garrison  and  all  around  were  hushed  in 
tranquillity  and  repose.     They  appeared  to  have 
eluded  every  spy  and  watchman  that  might  have 
■  been  supposed  to  have  intercepted  their  march, 
and  reached  near  the  dwelling  of  the  governor 
without   let   or   hindrance.     Even    the   queen  of 
night  will  grant  them  her  generous  aid,  and  the 
Powers  from  on  high  bend  down  from  above  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  one  that  called  for  judgment 
from  the  'Starry  mansions.     Haselrig's    residence 
was   constructed   of   wood,  as  most  others  were 
ac   this   period    in    Scotland,    although    no   such 
thing  as  a  wooden  house  could  now  be  found  from 
JohnO'  Groat's  to  Land's  End.  It  was  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  dwelling^where  he  resided,  which  com- 
municated with  the  street  by  an  outside  stair,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.    In  the  event  of  an  attack^ 
this  would  render  access  to  the  governor's  habi- 
tation more  difficult ;  nevertheless  in  the  present 
case  this  seemed  to  be  of  little  consequence.      For 
Wallace  rushed  up  the  stair,  followed  by  his  men, 
slew  the  guards  that  stood  in  the  way,  and  with  a 
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shout  of  death  rushed  into  the  room  where  the 
governor  slept.  With  his  iron  grasp  he  awoke 
Haselrig,  and  gasping  for  breath,  the  affrighted 
man,  who  had  so  recently  imbrued  his  hands  in 
innocent  blood,  asked  who  he  was  and  whence  he 
came  ?  "  I  am  William  Wallace,"  says  he,  "  whose 
life  you  were  so  anxiously  seeking  yesterday,  and 
now  I  come  unsought,  and  thou  shalt  answer  for 
my  poor  maiden's  death  !"  What  a  sight  for  the 
guilty  Haselrig  !  It  was  the  husband  of  the  noble 
Marion,  come  in  all  the  power  of  avenging  justice, 
to  execute  the  wrath  of  the  Judge  of  all,  on  the 
head  of  one  so  vile,  and  who  was  now  to 
be  devoted  to  destruction!  And  well  did  he 
do  his  work ;  for  although  Haselrig  uttered 
a  wild  scream  of  despair  and  pleaded  for  mercy, 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  He  dragged  his  naked 
victim  from  the  bed,  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body,  and  tossed  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the 
stair  into  the  street,  a  victim  of  blasted  ambition 
and  of  unwonted  cruelty.  Although  the  alarm 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  garrison,  and  a 
number  of  the  soldiers  in  it  hastened  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  to  render  him  the  assistance 
he  might  require,  it  was.  now  too  late  to  do  so. 
His  bleeding  body  lay  motionless  on  the  street, 
and  his  spirit  returned  to  the  lightful  Avenger  of 
every  wrong ;  shewing  us  that  even  in  this  life, 
injured  justice  will  often  assert  its  prerogative, 
and  confirm  the  truth  of  Divine  Writ  also,  "  that 
bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half 
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their  days."  The  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lanark  and  the  surrounding  districts  were  so 
outraged  by  the  murder  of  the  helpless  and  inno- 
cent Marion,  that  they  resolved  to  submit  no 
longer,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  to 
the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  English.  They 
therefore  resolved,  with  Wallace  and  his  little 
party,  to  clear  the  town  of  such  usurpers  as  dared 
to  trample  in  the  dust  the  sacred  rights  even  of 
women.  The  English  made  a  bold  stand  to  main- 
tain their  position,  as  the  garrison  was  well 
supplied  v/ith  provisions  at  the  time,  and  every 
military  weapon  that  was  necessary  for  its  defence. 
But  they  soon  found  out  their  utter  inability  to 
do  it,  for  they  had  not  only  to  fight  against 
Wallace  and  his  handful  of  followers,  who  might 
be  overpowered  and  slaughtered,  but  against  the 
people.  In  their  breasts  there  burnt  too  strong 
a  regard  for  injured  worth,  too  great  a  love  for 
their  country's  liberties,  now  the  mock  of  tyrants, 
to  be  easily  put  down.  The  conflict  with  such 
could  not  be  very  long  nor  doubtful,  for  having 
laid  hold  of  every  lethal  weapon  that  came  in 
their  way,  they  plied  the  same  with  such  living 
force  and  energy,  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
yielded  to  their  overpowering  numbers,  and  were 
put  to  death.  The  blood  of  the  heiress  of  Lam- 
ington,  innocently  shed,  was  now  avenged,  and  the 
people  of  Lanark  had  nobly  assisted  in  this  work. 
They  risked  everything  dear  to  them  in  vindi- 
cating her  innocence  and  asserting  the  liberties  of 
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their  country  ;  and  having  vowed  to  do  so,  what- 
ever consequences  might  follow,  they  could  not 
now  go  back.  They  became  completely  identified 
with  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  fight  for  it,  whatever  it  might  cost. 
Houses,  lands,  relations,  lives,  and  everything 
else  were  to  them  but  like  dust  in  the  balance, 
while  they  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their 
oppressors,  and  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  their 
countrywomen  shed  wantonly,  for  extending  a 
protecting  hand  to  help  and  to  shield  the  sorely 
oppressed.  Crowds  of  them  therefore  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  freedom,  and  offered  the'"  lives 
freely  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  all  that 
they  wished  was  that  Wallace  and  his  gallant  friends 
would  take  the  field  openly  and  lead  them  forth 
to  victory  or  death,  against  an  enemy  who  had 
forfeited  every  claim  of  mercy  at  their  hand. 
The  nobles  might  crouch  before  the  enslavers  of 
their  country,  and  purchase  their  liberty  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  everything  dear.  They  might  live  a  life  of 
ignoble  security  at  Edward's  Court,  and  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  acknowledge  his 
right  to  govern  Scotland.  But  not  so  with  the 
natives  of  Lanark,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
surrounding  country  generally.  They  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom,  whatever  it  may 
cost  them,  and  they  will  fight  for  it  to  the  bitter 
end.  Thousands  around  them,  higher  and  mightier 
than  they,  may  be  slaves,  but  as  for  themselves 
they  will   live    and    die   true   Scottish   freemen, 
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whatever  loss  it  "may  be  to  them.  It  was  thus 
that  the  slaying  of  the  rich,  sweet,  and  patriotic 
Marion  Bradfute  decided  the  actions  of  thousands 
that  might  otherwise  have  remained  neutral 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  with  trumpet  tongue 
summoned  to  its  standard  the  virtuous,  the 
valorous,  the  good  and  the  true.  Nay  more,  this 
monstrous  enormity  put  a  stop  to  all  wavering  and 
halting  between  two  opinions,  and  proved  the 
true  line  of  separation  between  the  faithful  and 
the  false,  between  the  patriot  and  the  traitor, 
between  the  free  and  the  enslaved  in  soul. 
And  acting  as  a  mighty  lever  it  helped  to  raise 
up  the  masses  of  Scotia's  sons  sunk  in  the  slough 
of  slavery  and  despondency,  made  them  pant 
and  breathe  for  liberty  as  they  would  have 
done,  had  they  been  deprived  of  the  sweet  gales 
that  gently  passed  across  the  valleys  of  their  na- 
tive land,  or  those  beloved  heaven-kissini^  moun- 
tains  around  whose  white  summits  the  elements 
had  warred  for  ever,  encouraging  them  so  to  fight 
till  their  country  would  be  for  ever  free.  Refer- 
ring to  Roman  history,  there  is  a  striking  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  funeral  rites  perform- 
ed to  Pompey  the  Great,  that  bears  a  close  an- 
alogy to  those  of  Marion  Bradfute.  When  this 
celebrated  general,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  put 
his  foot  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  he  was  barbarously 
slain,  and  his  body  left  naked  on  the  strand  to  glut 
the  curiosity  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  around  it. 
But  a  faithful    freedman    of  his    kept    near   the 
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blccdimg  body  till  the  crowds  were  dispersed, 
washed  it  in  the  sea,  and  seeing  the  wrecks  of  a 
fishing-  boat,  procured  materials  for  burning  it  and 
preserving  its  ashes,  an  act  of  honor  conferred  on 
all  free-born  Romans.  While  doing  so  an  old 
Roman  soldier  approached  near  the  spot,  and 
knowing  what  was  going  on  wished,  whatever 
danger  might  accrue,  to  share  in  the  honor  of  the 
same  action,  "  for  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  bravest  general  Rome  ever  produced." 
In  the  same  manner,  an  old  and  faithful  domestic 
female  servant  of  Marion  Bradfute,  ventured  into 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  and  at  midnight 
into  the  garrison  at  Lanark.  By  means  of  bribes 
and  bold  adventures  she  and  other  faithful 
adherents  rescued  the  body  of  her  beloved  mis- 
tress from  the  hands  of  her  murderers,  and  carry- 
ing it  from  the  town,  passing  along  through  the 
forests  they  threaded  their  devious,  but  secure 
path, through  brake  and  brushwood  and  every  other 
obstacle  that  beset  their  way,  and  before  day 
broke  in  the  dappled  East,  they  had  brought  it 
near,  all  pale  but  lovely,  to  Bothwell  Castle. 
Here  a  bier  was  provided,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Wallace  it  is  said,  and  a  number  of  mourners,  the 
priests  of  St.  Leonord's  formed  a  funeral  procession 
and  consigned  to  the  dark  tomb,  amid  silent 
greetings  and  sobbing  emotions  of  not  a  few,  the 
body  of  the  virtuous,  untarnished  and  high-souled 
woman,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  Scotland 
ever   produced,   while   her  sainted    spirit    before 
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this  had  entered  into  those  abodes,  where  the 
"  wicked  cease  from  trouble  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest."  The  tragic  fate  of  the  gentle,  yet  heoric 
Marion  produced  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Wallace,  which  all  the  events  of  his  chequered 
life  could  never  after  efface.  It  broke  up  all  the 
domestic  ties  that  had  hitherto  bound  him  to 
this  world.  It  left  him  nothing  worth  caring  for 
but  his  country  and  its  liberation.  And  vowing 
to  it  alone  in  the  room  of  another  who  was  so 
dear  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
and  unceremoniously  deprived,  by  the  act  of  a 
tyrant,  which  for  its  unwonted  severity  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  history,  he  took  up  the 
sword  with  more  firm  resolve  and  determination 
of  purpose  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  swore 
never  to  sheath  it  again  till  tyranny  was  hurled 
from  the  throne,  or  he  was  consigned  to  the  man- 
sions appointed  for  all  living.  Of  the  latter  pri- 
vilege he  was  deprived,  although  he  had  a  bap- 
tism of  blood  to  be  baptised  with,  of  which  few  of 
the  sons  of  men  ever  partake,  for  a  grave  was  re- 
fused his  honored  dust,  which  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  the  worst  of  mankind.  But  still  the  vow 
was  sacredly  performed,  and  his  country  at  the 
present  day  reaps  the  benefit  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  warlike  operations  of  Wallace  and  his  followers  began 
to  assume  more  formidable  proi)orlions.  Large  num- 
bers of  people  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  also 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  The  first  engage- 
ment betxist  them,  and  the  Knglish  was  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town  of  biggar.  Wallace  commanded  the  foot, 
and  Sir  ^\^alter  Newbigging  and  son  the  cavalry.  The 
English  forces  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  but  the 
exact  number  of  the  Scotch  not  known.  Great  bravery 
displayed  by  both  sides,  but  the  Knglish  were  at  last 
vancjuished  and  much  slaughter  took  place.  After  this 
Wallace  and  his  followers  resolved  to  keep  the  field  in- 
dei)endent  of  any  opposing  force.  Great  opposition 
ex])erienced  by  Edward  in  the  conquest  of  Wales  from 
the  priests,  and  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  burnt  in 
the  breast  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Edward  resolved  to 
displace  them  and  appoint  Englishmen  in  their  place. 
These  were  hated  by  the  Scots.  Anthony  Beck  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bishopric  of  Glasgow,  in  the  room  of 
Wishart  displaced,  who  was  at  the  time  a  professed  pa- 
triot. Wallace  marched  with  some  of  the  best  of  his 
troops  to  Glasgow.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  when 
Beck  had  to  flee  to  England  and  assure  his  country- 
men that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Scotland  till 
Wallace  was  secured  dead  or  alive.  An  iniquitous 
transaction  at  this  time  took  place  at  the  town  of  Ayr. 
A  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility  invited  by  the 
English  governor  there  to  a  friendly  conference,  were 
cruelly  slain,  and  their  dead  bodies  thrown  out  on  the 
streets.     Wallace's   uncle  included  among   the  number. 
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After  this  llu;  Knglish  soldiers  feasted  suinptuously 
ar.d  drank  freely.  Tiiey  anticipate  no  iinnicdiale  danj^'jr 
ironi  the  Scots.  The  news  of  the  bloody  tragedy  spread 
rajiidly,  and  Wallace  and  Douglas  and  a  niunher  of 
patriots  were  soon  on  the  spot.  They  apj)roa(:he(l  the 
barns  of  Ayr  before  the  l"'nglish  knew  of  their  approach. 
Securing  all  approaches  to  the  building  they  set  it  on  fire 
and  consumed  it  with  the  garrison  within.  A  terrible 
retribution  was  thus  inllicted  on  the  enemy  for  their 
cruelty.  Traditions  of  these  awful  transactions  still 
linger  in  the  neighborhood, 

Aftkr  the  tragic  occurence  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  of  our  narrative,  the  warUke  operations 
of  Wallace  bei^^an  to  assume  more  formidable 
proportions.  Hitherto  they  had  been  chielly  of  a 
desultory  character,  and  at  the  most  intended 
only  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  strai^g-ling 
parties  of  them,  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  But  now  it  was  otherwise. 
For  larije  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  patriot, 
identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  forth  against  the 
enslavers  of  their  country.  Already  had  the  op- 
pression and  death  of  Marion  Bradfute  borne 
good  fruit.  It  had  intensified  the  strong  feelings 
of  hatred  the  people  had  always  borne  to  the 
English,  and  convinced  them  that  while  they 
held  possession  of  the  country  there  was  nothing 
in  it  worth  living  for.  Wallace  and  his  faithful 
followers  took  advantage  of  this  excited  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  resolved  to  hide  no  longer  amid 
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the  caves  and  forests  of  their  native  hind,  but  pre- 
sent themselves  openly  before  the  country,  and 
rid  it,  if  possible  of  an  enemy  who  had  carried 
misery  and  desolation  with  them  wherever  they 
went.  1  ie,  therefore,  no  lonj^er  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  miserable  handful  of  followers,  who 
resolved  whatever  mi^dit  occur  to  adhere  to  his 
desperate  fortunes  ;  but  an  army  of  considerable 
dimensions  was  soon  congreg^ated  together,  which 
at  once  acknowlcdt^ed  him  as  its  head,  andwhich, 
by  the  quickness  of  its  movements  and  effective- 
ness of  its  operations,  startled  and  confounded 
their  oppc^nents  on  every  side. 

The  iirst  reii^ular  engag^ement  betwixt  these 
forces  and  the  English  took  place  near  the  east 
end  of  the  town  of  Bij^gar,  shortly  after  summary 
justice  had  been  meted  out  to  the  cruel  governor 
of  Lanark.  Wallace  commanded  the  Scotch 
army  in  person,  and  showed  himself  possessed 
of  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  as 
he  was  before  this  of  a  guerilla  chief  With 
a  few  of  his  faithful  followers  he  led  on  the 
foot,  while  Sir  Walter  Newbigging  and  son,  a 
youth  of  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  commanded 
the  cavalry.  The  English  forces,  it  is  stated,  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  were  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Whichhenour,  one  of  Edward's 
most  trusty  and  experienced  generals.  Of  the 
number  of  the  Scotch  army  we  have  no  correct 
account.  The  conflict  raged  long  with  fury  and 
doubtful   success,    while    feats  of   heroic  bravery 
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were  performed  by  all.  And  little  wonder  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  for  the  stakes  were  great 
on  both  sides  !  'I" he  one  contended  for  liberty 
and  all  its  endearments,  the  other  for  life  and  all 
its  enjoyments.  Victory  at  last  declared  in  favor 
of  the  .Scotch,  which  was  considerably  owing  to 
several  charges  of  the  cavalry,  led  on  by  the  able 
Sir  Walter  Newbigging,  powerfully  assisted  by 
his  youthful  but  gallant  son.  The  bravery  dis- 
played by  this  youth  in  his  first  engagement  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  all,  and  gained  for  him  the 
honor  of  Knighthood  which  was  conferred  on 
him  after  the  battle.  'Ihe  accounts  of  this  en- 
gagement, which  appear  to  have  been  blootly  and 
fatal  to  both  sides,  are  meagre  and  contradictory  ; 
although  it  took  place  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  is  noticed  in  the  statistical  account  of  the 
Parish  of  Biggar  in  the  following  way  :  "At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  is  a  tumulus,  which  appears 
never  to  have  been  opened  ;  and  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  three  camps,  each  of  a  roundish  figure,  at 
different  places  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  between  the  Scots  under 
Sir  William  Wallace,  and  the  English  who  were 
said  to  be  sixty  thousand  strong,  wherein  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides,  but  especially 
among  the  latter."  This  fierce  engagement  in 
which  the  Scots  were  so  successful,  animated  them 
with  new  hope,  and  Wallace  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  courage  and  dis- 
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ciplinc  his  troops  had  displayed,  and  to  expect 
even  greater  things  of  them  in  the  future.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  whatever 
forces  the  English  might  bring  against  him  ;  and 
while  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  smaller  por- 
tions of  it  were  employed  throughout  the  country 
in  surprising  distant  garrisons,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  many  before  they  had  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  their  sudden  approach.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  subjection  of 
Wales  by  the  cruel  Edward,  was  the  strong  op- 
position he  met  with  from  its  patriotic  bards  and 
priests.  In  the  minds  of  these  were  nurtured 
throughout  all  ages  the  strongest  aspirations  after 
liberty,  which  they  infused  into  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen.  No  bribes,  no  threats  could 
extinguish  such  feelings.  They  remained  from 
the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest  downward  as 
firmly  engraven  in  their  hearts,  as  the  mountains 
of  their  native  land,  which  evervwhere  surround- 
ed  them,  and  whose  pure  fresh  breezes  were  but 
proper  emblems  of  what  to  them  was  dearer  than 
any  eart^dy  blessing.  But  the  conquest  of  this 
country  was  of  far  more  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  this  cruel  invader  than  the  lives  of  all  its  na- 
tives, with  the  priests  included.  And  finding  that 
such  was  impossible  while  they  continued  to  live 
and  exercise  their  spiritual  functions,  he  adopted 
the  savage  resolution  of  putting  them  all  to  a  cruel 
death.     In  his  attempts  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
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Scotland  the  wary  tyrant  anticipated  the  same 
difficulties  from  the  ecclesiastics,  and  albeit  the 
Pope,  his  spiritual  father,  prevented  him  from 
exercising  towards  them  the  same  amount  of 
cruelty,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  them  from  the  time  of  his  first  invasion  of 
it.  Accordingly  heordered  that  all  the  parishes, 
as  soon  as  they  fell  vacant,  shouM  he  filled  up 
\vith  English  incumbents.  The  res.ilt  was  that  a 
host  of  hirelings  rushed  across  the  borders,  took 
possession  of  all  the  best  livings,  and  reduced  the 
native  clergy  to  poverty,  or  drove  them  into  exile. 
And  not  only  so,  but  while  pretending  to  exercise 
their  spiritual  functions,  they  betrayed  the  most 
sacred  and  valuable  interests  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed natives  ;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  why 
an  English  priest  or  soldier  was  considered  by 
them  with  an  equal  degree  of  reproach.  During 
the  brief  reign  of  Baliol,  an  edict  wr-s  passed 
banishing  these  hated  foreign  ecclesiastics  from 
the  country.  And  the  first  thing  Wallace  en- 
deavored to  do  when  his  power  began  to  be  felt, 
was  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  edict  to  its 
u;:most  extent  against  those  whose  office  ought  to 
have  been  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  enslaved 
natives,  instead  of  fastening  upon  them  the  fetters 
more  firmly  which  a  tyrant  had  endeavored  to 
forge.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  object,  it  hap. 
pened  at  the  time  that  Anthony  Beck,  the  warlike 
bishop  of  Durham,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow  in  the  room  of  Wishart,  the 
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friend  of  Wallace;  and  if  so,  he  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  such  an  act  of  crue'  Injustice,  and  be  dis- 
lodged from  the  ecclesiastical  palace  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  his  fellow -patriot.  Wallace  selectf2d 
three  hundred  of  the  best  of  his  cavalry,  divided 
them  into  two  bodies,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
rapidly  to  Glasgow^  When  near  the  spot  he  urged 
upon  his  followers  the  necessity  of  caution  and 
prudence,  for  the  bishop  and  many  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical retainers  from  Northumberland,  who  had 
doffed  the  cassock,  couid  well  handle  the  sword. 
The  division  under  the  command  of  Wallace's 
uncle,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  bishop's  force, 
while  Wallace  advanced  straio:ht  forward  and  at- 
tacked  the  front.  I'he  forces  met  on  the  hieh 
street,  not  far  from  the  castle,  and  a  terrible  con- 
flict began  ;  for  the  warlike  prelate  was  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  knights  and  esquires,  only  inferior 
to  that  of  Edward,  his  royal  master.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  street  however,  prevented  them  from 
operating  successfully  against  their  sworn  North- 
ern foes,  while  every  stroke  of  the  sword  of  Wal- 
lace and  his  followers  thinned  their  ranks,  filled 
the  street  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  caused  their 
blood  to  fiow  in  torrents  from  the  castle  in  all 
directions.  Although  the  vScots  contended  gal- 
lantly with  Wallace  at  their  head,  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  English  would  have  gradually 
overcome  them,  but  for  a  slight  circumstance  that 
took  place,  and  which  at  once  decided  the  fate  of 
the   day.     A    terrible  stroke   from  the  sword  of 
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Wallace  made  the  bearer  of  the  bishop's  banner 
roll  in  the  dust,  it  was  a  melancholy  occurrence 
for  the  English,  for  the  banner  had  been 'conse- 
crated, and  'he  person's  life  who  bore  it  along 
triumphantly,  con'^idered  beyond  the  reacli  of 
danger.  'J  his,  however,  dispelled  the  charm, 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  superstitious  vassals  of 
the  warlike  bishop,  and  caused  them  to  fall  back 
in  confusion  and  terror.  Meanwhile  the  division 
of  the  Scotch  cavalry  that  had  wheeled  round  to 
the  rear,  made  their  appearance.  They  witnessed 
the  state  of  disorder  in  which  the  English  forces 
already  began  to  be  in,  and  rushing  upon  them 
with  the  wildest  impetuosity,  completed  the  vic- 
tory already  within  reach  of  the  Scots.  A  large 
number  of  the  enemy  was  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  lanes  leading  from  the  high  street  were  choked 
up  with  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  of  the  dead. 
Glasgow  never  before  nor  lifter  witnessed  such  a 
bloody  conflict  along  its  streets  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  never  forgot  to  their  dying  day 
how  completely  Wallace  and  his  followers,  as  with 
a  magic  spell,  swept  everything  before  them. 
With  difficulty  Beck  succeeded  in  escaping  with 
three  hundred  ravalry,  and  reached  the  borders 
in  safety.  He  exaggerr.ted  to  a  fearful  degree 
the  woeful  situation  '.a  which  his  countrymen 
were  left  behind,  and  assured  all  that  there  was 
no  security  for  any  one  of  them  in  Scotland  till 
Wallace,  dead  or  alive,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.     While  these  transactions  were  going 
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on,  one  of  those  iniquitous  deeds,  so  common  to  trie 
reign  of  the  cold  blooded  Edward,  was  perpetrated 
at  Ayr,  which,  for  baseness  and  atrocity,  has  no 
equal  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  nation.  Under 
friendly  intentions.  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  uncle  of 
Wallace,  Sir  Bryce  Blair,  Sir  Neil  Montgomery, 
with  many  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
barons  of  lesser  note,  were  invited  to  meet  Percy, 
the  governor  of  the  place.  It  was  alleged  tliat  a 
council  was  to  be  held  betwixt  these  noblemen 
and  the  English  officers,  over  which  the  governor 
in  person  was  to  preside  ;  and  when  the  matters 
brought  up  before  it  were  disposed  of,  a  splendid 
banqu'^^t  was  to  take  place  in  honor  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  who  were  to  be  present.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  a  large  wooden  building,  erected  by 
]{dvvard  as  a  residence  for  the  governor,  called 
the  Barns,  with  several  passages  that  conducted 
into  the  interior  of  the  same.  This  meeting 
might  well  acquire  the  name  of  the  Black  Parlia- 
ment in  after  ages  in  Scotland.  It  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  o?7er  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; 
for  the  real  intentions  of  the  PInglish  were  only 
found  out  when  it  was  too  late.  Each  Scottish 
nobleman,  as  he  entered  the  building  unarmed  and 
without  suspicion,  was  seized  by  the  English 
soldiers,  who  were  planted  beforehand  at  the 
several  entrances  of  the  building,  and  hurried  to 
execution.  On  a  broad  joist,  or  rafter,  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  building,  he  was  hung 
up  without  any  trial,  although  under  the  solemn 
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protection  of  a  truce.  Not  one  of  the  Scots  who 
attended  the  meeting  was  allowed  to  escape,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  heads  of  the  best  families 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  was  thus  cruelly  cut  off. 
Nor  was  this  all,  but  the  lifeless  bodies  of  those 
that  were  executed  were  thrown  into  a  vault  be- 
neath, and  afterwards  tossed  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  to  be  hewn  and  cut  in  pieces,  so  as  to 
strike  terror  to  their  countrymen  on  all  sides. 
This  was  done  during  the  night,  and  had  not  many 
of  the  people  of  Ayr  crowded  round  the  massacred 
bodies,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  given 
up  in  order  that  they  might  be  decently  interred, 
not  one  of  them  would  have  been  recognized  by 
the  morninof.  Of  the  bodies  thus  recovered  were 
those  of  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  Lord  Ruthven, 
who  was  passing  the  time  as  a  guest  with  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  when  the  bloody  transaction  took 
place.  When  this  piece  of  wanton  slaughter  and 
cruel  perfidy  was  accomplished,  the  next  step 
adopted  by  their  southern  oppressors,  was  equally 
cool  and  heartless.  Some  of  the  parties  betrayed 
and  butchered,  were  amongst  the  most  wealthy  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  They  owned  vast 
estates,  and  numerous  hosts  of  retainers  followed 
them  into  the  field.  The  whole  of  the  day  that 
succeeded  their  murder  was  taken  up  in  partition- 
ing out  their  sequestered  estates,  and  dividing  their 
followers  among  the  more  needy  of  the  governor's 
friends  ;  while  a  large  share  of  the  booty  was  re- 
served for  this  worthy  himself.     This  occupied 
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the  second  day,  and  when  all  things  were  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of,  a  grand  feast  was  proclaimed  to 
be  held  in  the  building,  vhere  perfidy  and  crime 
had  so  recently  run  their  course.  It  did  take 
place  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  A  long,  deep 
carousal  followed,  and  the  richest  wines  of  France 
passed  freely  among  the  guests.  But  the  perpe- 
trators of  thvi  bloody  deeds,  above  referred  to, 
failed  to  see  that  such  acts  of  sensuality  were 
only  tending  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and 
invoking  on  their  heads  a  tremendous  retribution  ; 
which  must  soon  overtake  them.  In  the  burden 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  which  the  inspired  Seer  utter- 
ed, its  inhabitants  are  charged  as  being  "drunken 
as  drunkards  ;"  and  her  grave  was  thus  to  be 
made,  'because  she  was  vile."  The  great  city 
thus  fell  at  a  stroke,  and  was  entombed  in  her 
own  !aiins.  The  perpetrators  of  the  cruel  deeds 
in  the  Barns  of  Ayr  hastened  to  imitate  the  vile 
heathen,  in  the  same  sensual  indulgences,  and  as 
might  have  been  expected,  came  to  the  same  end. 
They  caroused  during  the  whole  day  of  the  feast, 
and  towards  night  they  became  drunken  as 
drunkards,  "  They  slept  their  sleep  outright," 
unconscious  of  the  least  danger  that  was  nigh  at 
hand,  and  were  entirely  off  their  guard.  But  an 
enemy  was  approaching  the  place  that  would  not 
be  trifled  with,  and  who  would  execute  summary 
vengeance  on  the  ruffians  who  deserved  no  mercy 
at  their  hand.  The  tidings  of  the  massacre  at  the 
Barns,  soon  spread  like  wild  fire  throughout  the 
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whole  country,  and  gathered  weight  and  horror 
as  they  sped  along.  They  quickly  reached 
Wallace  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighuorhood  of  Ellcrslie  at  the  time, 
and  filled  their  souls  with  feelings  bordering  on 
madness  for  revenge.  I  or  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Wallace,  that  the  body  of  his  revered 
uncle  was  not  only  treated  with  every  sort  of 
indignity,  and  cast  out  in  a  state  of  nudity  into 
the  street,  but  even  his  mansion  in  the  town, 
and  his  many  paternal  acres  in  the  country,  had 
already  been  handed  over  by  Percy,  the  governor, 
to  an  English  minion  of  his  own.  Wallace  and 
Douglas  were  astir  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  feast,  and  directed  their  march  to  the  west 
without  a  moment's  delay.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  of  the  most  faithful 
of  their  followers,  who  burned  to  be  revenged 
on  an  enemy  who,  by  their  recent  acts  of 
horrid  cruelty,  had  excluded  themselves  from 
the  pale  of  mercy.  Besides  these,  there  were 
many  of  the  retainers  of  the  slaughtered  noble- 
men who  fell  in  with  the  party  by  the  way,  and 
who  openly  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of  ridding 
the  country  of  men  on  whom  no  punishment  suf- 
ficient to  the  extent  of  their  crimes  could  possibly 
be  inflicted.  It  was  night  before  they  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Ayr,  and  they  were  glad  to 
learn  that  the  English,  in  the  midst  of  their  fan- 
cied security,  were  entirely  off  their  guard.  They 
watched  not,  and  apprehended  no  danger  ;  for  they 
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were  overpowered  with  strong  drink,  and  had 
already  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  soundly, 
imagining  that  no  number  of  the  Scots  could  at 
present  be  in  the  neighborhood.  But  they  forgot 
to  remember  that  their  diabolical  proceedings  had 
awakened  a  spirit  of  retaliation  in  all  directions,  and 
the  avengers  of  justice  could  not  be  put  off. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
state  of  the  enemy,  Wallace  and  his  friends  had 
approached  the  spot  where  the  Scottish  nobility 
had  been  inveigled,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  but 
a  more  terrible  scene,  if  possible,  was  so  )n  to  be 
enacted  there.  The  numerous  entrances  to  the 
building  were  sf  cu'*ed  from  the  outside,  without 
alarming  the  ''nmates,  who  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  rest,  little  dreaming  of  the  terrible  fate 
that  awaited  them.  In  addition  to  this,  large 
quantities  of  pitch  and  dry  wood  were  heaped  up 
around  the  building,  and  so  soon  as  his  men  were 
drawn  around  it,  Wallace  commanded  fire  to  be 
applied  to  the  same.  To  destroy  all  the  inmates  at 
once,  in  the  theatre  of  their  unmitigated  cruelty, 
and  to  make  a  wholesale  execution  instead  of 
en^^aging  in  a  conflict  of  man  to  man,  appeared  to 
be  but  meting  out  even-handed  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned. They  were  not  honorable  soldiers,  Wal- 
lace and  his  followers  were  seeking  to  destroy. 
They  we'"e  murderers  and  assassins,  who  had  lost 
all  sense  of  honor  and  of  sicred  truth.  Anrl  to 
allow  them  a  chance  of  fighdng  openly  in  the 
field,  witii  Lis  small   body  of  faithfiil  men,   who 
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followed  him  to  bo  avenged  on  such  inhuman 
wretches,  would  only  be  to  dishonor  his  brave  sol- 
diers, and  afford  the  basest  of  criminals,  a  chance 
of  escaping,  from  the  punishment  they  so  justly 
merited.  The  time  had  now  come  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow.  The  cry  of  the  innocently  slain 
had  already  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  God  of 
justice,  who  was  no  idle  spectator  of  the  bloody 
drama  so  lately  witnessed.  And  Wallace  and  his 
followers,  were  to  be  the  instruments  used  for 
executing  condign  punishment,  on  the  men  who 
were  destined,  in  a  body,  to  be  offered  up  as  a 
human  hecatomb  to  the  souls  of  their  dear  departed 
friends  and  relations,  which  must  have  already 
been  crying  for  vengeance,  before  the  Throne  on 
High,  on  their  inhuman  betrayers  and  murderers 
on  the  earth.  The  building  in  which  the  besotted 
English  soldiers  had  lately  perpetrated  their 
fearful  crimes,  in  which  they  afterwards  feasted 
and  revelled,  and  in  which  they  now  slept  securely, 
unmindful  of  any  da:  ger  from  without,  was  com- 
posed of  wood,  thatched  with  straw  and  shingles, 
laid  over  a  roof  of  inflammable  spars  and  wattled 
branches.  It  was  but  a  few  seconds  when  the 
whole  fabric  was  in  a  flame,  which  never  could 
afterwards  be  extinguished,  for  the  roof  of  it  was 
designedly  set  on  fire  at  the  same  time  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  building.  First,  a  smoke  there- 
iore,  then  a  blaze,  simultaneously  arose  from  every 
part  of  the  building.  It  com.municated  with  the 
innermost   passa~es   and   recesses   o(   the   same, 
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avvakcnirifi;'  the  affrighted  revellers  who,  for  the 
first  time  beg'an  to  learn  that  they  were  hope- 
lessly enveloped  in  its  fiery  embraces,  and  had  no 
means  presented  them  of  saving  themselves.  Ven- 
geance now  cried  aloud  for  sacrifice.  The  blood 
of  the  treacherously  murdered,  as  with  a 
tongue  of  fire,  pleaded  for  punishment  on  their 
enemies,  and  not  one  of  them  would  be  allowed 
to  escape.  Ik'ams,  rafters,  roofing  and  flooring 
are  now  in  one  continuous  blaze,  and  as  the 
flames  lick  round  the  helpless  inmates,  a  sight 
of  horror  was  presented  that  cannot  be  described. 
Some  were  praying  to  God  for  pardon,  others 
were  entreating  for  mercy.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number,  with  curses  and  imprecations 
on  their  lips,  threw  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  fatal  conflagration,  and  rushed  into 
eternity.  Crackling  and  roaring  the  careering 
sheeted  flames  cast  a  lurid  glare  across  the  sky  for 
several  hours  ;  but  the  work  of  destruction  was 
accomplished.  In  the  morning  the  bloody  Barns 
of  Avr  had  no  existence,  saving  a  charred  heap  of 
ruins,  and  not  one  of  the  five  hundred  of  the 
cruel  inmates,  who  feasted  so  sumptuously  and 
drank  so  freely  the  day  before,  remained  to  tell 
their  story.  Many,  it  is  true,  finding  their  situ- 
ation to  be  so  perilous,  endeavored  to  break 
through  all  barriers,  and  accomplish  their  escape. 
But  in  this  they  were  sadly  disappointed.  For 
every  avenue  from  the  building  was  guarded  by 
armed  men,  who  prevented  the  possibility  of  any 
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flecini^  from  it;  so  that  all  who  escaped  the  flames 
from  within,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
without.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty 
more  wantonly  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  summarily  punished.  And  the  severity  of 
the  retribution  can  only  be  palliated  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  Wallace  and  his  followers  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  placed.  The  sun  had  begun  to 
streak  the  east  by  the  time  those  bloody  sacrifices 
were  finished,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  morning 
enabled  the  Scottish  soldiers  to  retire  from  a 
scene  that  was  only  calculated  to  strike  horror 
into  every  heart,  in  which  the  smallest  amount  of 
mercy  or  compassion  yet  remained.  Neither 
Wallace  nor  Dou^-las  could  have  found  niuch  satis- 
faction  in  the  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, in  which  they  had  lately  been  engaged. 
The  generous  natures  of  both  the  chiefs  were  far 
removed,  in  a  general  way,  from  wanton  or  inten- 
tional cruelty.  But  the  love  of  their  country,  now 
down-trodden  and  oppressed,  and  their  friends 
and  relations  now  wantonly  betrayed,  put  to 
death,  and  afterwards  ignominiously  exposed  on 
the  public  streets,  hermetically  sealed  up  every 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  compassion  in  their 
bosoms  towards  their  southern  enemies  ;  and 
forced  upon  them  the  adoption  of  these  extreme 
modes  of  retaliation  which  in  no  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  by  any  means  be  justified.  Some 
historians  have  thought  proper  to  be  sceptical  in 
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regard  to  this  part  of  Scotch  history,  and  have 
labored  to  deny  the  truth  of  every  occurrence, 
first  and  last,  connected  with  the  slaughter  and 
burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  events  of  more  recent  date 
in  connection  with  the  annals  of  this  country, 
and  also  of  other  countries,  have  likewise  been 
called  in  question,  although  well  authenticated; 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  on  that  account  that 
such  are  to  be  discredited.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
research,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  antiquarians 
in  Scotland,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
credence  generally  to  the  whole  account  as 
stated  above.  Referring  to  it,  the  laborious 
Doctor  Jamieson  says :  "  The  history  of  the 
destruction  of  these  buildings,  and  of  the  imme- 
diate reason  of  it,  is  supported  by  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  country  to  this  day  ;  and  local 
tradition  is  often  entitled  to  more  respect  than  is 
given  to  it  by  the  fastidiousness  of  the  learned. 
Whatever  allowances  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  subsequent  exaggeration,  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceivable, that  an  event  should  be  connected  with 
a  particular  spot  during  a  succession  of  ages  with- 
out some  foundation."  And  the  statements  of  this 
able  and  impartial  writer,  are  fully  corroborated 
by  a  national  work,  called  the  Complaint  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  published  many  years  previously 
to  any  life  of  Wallace  appearing  before  the  public. 
Speaking  of  this  event,  the  author  refers  to  it  in  the 
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following  way  :  "  Any  of  you  that  consents  to 
his  false  conquest  of  your  country,"  meaning  of 
course  the  king  of  Hngland,  "ye  shall  be  recom- 
pensed as  your  forefathers  were,  at  the  lilack 
Parliament  at  the  Harns  of  Ayr,  when  king 
Edward  made  a  convocation  of  all  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  at  the  town  of  Ayr,  under  color  of 
faith  and  concord,  who  compeered  at  his  instance, 
whom,  when  made,  hung  cruelly  and  dishonestly 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  score  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  country,  two  and  two  over  a  balk." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  efforts  of  Edward  hitherto  directed  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Western 
higliland:;  and  islands  remained  unmolested  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  w^s  cut  up  by  large  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
rendered  inaccessible  by  terrible  mountain  barriers.  No 
roads  liere  for  centuries  afterwards,  nor  an  inn  where  the 
traveller  might  repose.  The  Celts  happy  within  their 
owii  territories,  and  enjoyed  life  amid  the  wild  beauties 
of  nature.  Ervgrate  in  large  numbers  to  foreign  countries, 
but  stii]  love  their  native  highlands.  Strange  that 
Macaulay,  descended  from  the  Celts,  should  try  to 
disparage  tiiem  so  much.  The  first  to  embrace  Christ- 
ianity in  the  British  Isles,  and  ba,ve  been  largely  identified 
for  centuries,  with  many  of  the  leading  events  in 
Christendom  and  elsewhere.  A  large  tract  of  land 
granted  in  Argyle  to  McFaydon  by  Edward.  Proceeded 
from  ^.eland  to  take  possession  of  it.  Committed  cruel 
depredations.  Arrested  in  his  cours',  by  Duncan  of 
Lome,  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Campbell  clan. 
Sorely  harassed  them.  Retired  towards  Loca  Awe  to 
join  his  brother  Sir  Neil  Campbell.  The  first  authentic 
account  of  the  Campbell  family.  Destined  afterwards  to 
perform  a  onspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
Sir  Neil  drew  McFaydon  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
and  cut  off  his  force.  Sent  notice  to  Wallace  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  Resolved  to  proceed  to  his  assistance.  Joined 
in  the  expedition  by  Sir  John  Graham  and  his  clansmen. 
And  also  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  headed  by  five  hundred 
fighting  men.  Duncan  of  Lome  appoint';d  their  guide. 
Came  up  with   McFaydon's  force  at  the   Brandir  Pass. 
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Had  reached  it  before  McFaydon  was  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  Irish  troops  fought  with  heroic  courage  but 
at  great  disadvantage,  and  many  of  them  hurled  into  the 
chasm  below.  When  known  that  Wallace  was  leading  the 
Scots,  a  terrible  panic  ensu-d,  and  most  of  them  put  ta 
death.  McFaydon  escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
cave,  but  was  afterwards  discovered  and  beheaded.  His 
head  fixed  on  a  rock,  which  still  bears  his  name.  After 
the  battle,  Wallace  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
chiefs,  inflamed  their  minds  with  hatred  towards  the  English, 
and  left  the  highlands  receiving  the  blessings  of  thousands. 


The  efforts  of  Edward  had  hitherto  been  directed 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  through- 
out these  his  cruel  and  aggressive  policy  had 
been  duly  felt.  Although  absent  most  of  the  time 
at  the  outset  of  his  operations,  and  engag'ed  in  an 
indefensible  war  with  the  King  of  France,  he 
nevertheless  manag^ed  to  select  men  of  the  proper 
stamp  for  canying'  out  his  truculent  and  insane 
projects  of  ambition  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  ;  and  of  such  we  had  a  sample  in  the  last 
chapter.  Ireland  had  already  bowed  her  head, 
and  yielded  up  the  sceptre  to  one  of  his  over- 
reaching Plantagenet  predecessors,  on  which  ac- 
count, sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  she  has  often 
had  reason  since  to  shed  many  a  bitter  tear. 
Wales  too,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  in  whicli  rl- 
though  heroically  resisting,  she  was  at  last  over- 
mastered by  a  superior  force  sent  against  her  by 
the  cruel  and  politic  Edward,  and  had  at  last  fallen 
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under  his  iron  sway.  And  nothing  now  remained 
for  him  to  add  to  his  dominions  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  four  British  seas  but  Scotland  ;  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  no  amount  of  men 
or  money,  or  truth,  or  honor,  or  anything  else 
was  considered  too  much.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this,  his  darling  scheme,  he  had  other  objects 
to  serve  besides  his  love  of  conquest.  For  a  large 
number  of  the  ruined  and  needy  nobility,  both 
from  Ireland  and  Wales,  had  already  joined  his 
standard,  whom  he  wished  to  employ  with  their 
retainers,  as  far  as  possible  from  home,  as  mercen- 
ary troops.  These  he  dispatched  in  thousands 
towards  the  North,  where  he  expected  an  easy 
conquest,  owing  to  the  divided  state  of  the  nobility 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  country ;  while 
the  fortifications  in  Wales  and  Ireland  were  en- 
larged, and  their  numbers  increased  and  filled 
with  English  soldiers,  in  order  to  keep  the  natives 
quiet  and  submissive  under  him.  It  accords  with 
history,  that  while  Edward  was  at  Stirling  in 
1296,  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  with 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry 
from  Ireland.  Many  of  these  marched  with  him 
in  his  bloody  procession  to  the  North,  where  little 
leniency  or  compassion  was  shown  to  the  poor 
natives,  who  fled  from  them  as  they  would  have 
done  from  the  famished  wolves,  as  they  rushed 
for  prey  from  the  gorges  of  their  native  mountains. 
When  Edward  retired  South  he  left  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  foreigners  to  oppress  and  overcome 
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them  when  they  proved  refractory,  or  refused  to 
submit  their  necks  to  his  iron  yoke.  But  the  in- 
teresting and  extensive  portion  of  Scotland  known 
as  the  Western  highlands,  and  islands  thereto 
attached,  had  up  to  this  time  remained  unmolest- 
ed, and  the  cruel  invader,  or  any  of  his  relentless 
hordes,  had  not  dared  to  touch  them.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  cut  up 
and  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  rendered 
nearly  inaccessible  by  terrible  mountain  barriers, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  large  number  of  armed  men 
from  marching  through  it  in  a  regular  way,  or 
from  operating  successfully  together  in  any  part  of 
it.  For  not  till  many  centuries  afterwards  were 
any  passable  roads  to  be  found  cut  through  the 
rocks,  or  threading  their  way  amid  the  glens  and 
gorges  of  the  lofty  mountains  here.  Scarcely  a 
plank  was  thrown  across  the  streams  that  went 
bubbling  and  dashing  along  in  their  impetuous 
courses  to  the  sea  or  neighboring  lake ;  and  the 
traveller  that  happened  to  come  into  the  country 
when  night  approached,  had  to  cast  himself  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  inmates  of  the  nearest  hovel 
that  came  in  the  way  ;  for  an  inn  was  a  luxury  not 
then  known.  And  yet  the  native  Celts  were 
happy  within  their  own  limited  territories,  and 
enjoyed  life  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  people 
amid  the  wild  beauties  of  nature.  They  were 
charmed  with  the  dark  blue  waters  of  their  lakes, 
the  bold  outlines  and  rich  tints  of  their  mountains, 
and   the    boiling   torrents  that  often  roared  and 
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dashed  down  their  precipitous  sides.  And  while 
they  beheld  the  clouds  and  tempests  lowering-  on 
their  tops,  they  were  delighted  with  the  same, 
and  willing  to  live  and  die  amid  the  poverty  and 
grandeur  of  their  native  co\mtry  in  preference  to 
any  other.  And  this  feeling  is  far  from  yet  being 
extin^-uished  in  the  breast  of  the  noble  Hii^hlander, 
for,  "  althoui^fh  fate  should  dra^r  him  south  the 
line,  or  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  sea,"  and  his  courage 
should  cause  him  to  achieve  great  exi)loits,  his 
intense  attachment  to  his  native  soil  continues  the 
same.  While  at  a  distance  from  it,  he  dreams 
during  the  night  of  many  of  the  abrupt  preci- 
pices near  his  native  home,  the  lofty  mountains, 
seen  from  afar,  where  his  youthful  footsteps  trod, 
and  the  gloomy  passes,  stretching  with  their 
solemn  grandeur  away  through  to  some  distant 
glens.  And  awaking  in  the  morning  he  is  sorry 
to  find  that  all  are  but  airy  phantoms,  and  he 
sighs  amid  the  tame  and  domestic  beauties  of  other 
climes,  till  he  is  allowed  to  return  and  gaze  with 
renewed  interest  on  the  crags,  glens,  wt)ods  and 
waters  of  his  native  land.  Then  the  wild  and 
rugged  regions  that  surround  Benvoirlick  and 
Benledi  acquire  new  beauties  in  his  eyes,  where 
"  Each  purple  tint,  each  llinty  spire,  is  bathed  in 
floods  of  liquid  fire."  Then  the  leap  and  roar  of 
Foyers,  as  it  rushes  on  to  empty  itself  into  the 
loch  that  glitters  at  its  feet,  are  possessed  of  more 
sublimity  and  grandeur  than  all  other  waterfalls  in 
his  eyes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  while  Loch- 
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najT'ar  peers  up  like  a  giant  monster  from  amid 
tlie  apparently  puny  Grampians  that  surround  it, 
and  Bencruachan  over  the  willowy  islets  of  Loch- 
awe,  with  its  snowy  top,  make  "  Caledonia  stern 
and  wild,"  dearer  to  him  than  ever,  and  here  he 
wishes  to  rest  his  bones,  amid  the  sepulchres  of 
his  fathers,  when  his  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  his 
weary  footsteps  have  terminated  forever.  And 
why  should  Macaulay,  with  all  his  powers  of  rhe- 
thoric  and  masterly  eloquence,  try  to  touch  off  the 
Scottish  Celt  to  such  disadvantai^e  as  he  does  in 
his  history  ?  For  the  blood  of  the  same  race 
coursed  in  his  veins,  and  his  knowledge  of  their 
character,  as  he  himself  admits,  was  q-athcred 
largely  from  a  cockney  of  the  name  of  Burt,  who 
describes  the  mountains  in  Inverness-shire,  "as 
monstrous  excrescences,  masses  of  dirty  brown  and 
purple  affecting  the  eye."  But  the  truth  is,  Mac- 
aulay is  after  all,  but  a  beautiful  word  painter,  who 
wrote  for  effect,  and  not  for  the  truth.  For  any 
unprejudiced  Englishman,  taking  up  Burt's  Letters 
from  Scotland,  and  reading  them  carefully,  must 
at  once  see  that  they  are  only  a  miserable  carica- 
ture of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  feel 
astonished  that  one  who  wishes  to  write  for  pos- 
terity, should  have  labored  so  hard  from  such  data, 
to  expose  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  a  race,  who 
were  the  first  in  the  British  Isles  to  embrace  the 
simple  truths  of  Christianity,  and  disseminate 
them  everywhere  abroad  ;  and  whose  many  other 
acts  have  tended  so  much  to  add  glory,  honor  and 
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riches  to  the  Britisli  Empire.  No  author,  however 
great  his  talents,  can  thus  succeed  in  writing 
down  a  people  whose  history  is  so  largely  identi- 
fied with  many  of  the  leading  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Christendom,  for  many  centuries  gone 
by.  And  a  people  too,  be  it  remembered,  who 
had  deeds  of  valor  to  recount,  and  native  princes 
to  rule  over  them,  attended  by  guards  and  by 
armor- bearers  ;  and  who  had  also  waged  wars,  pro. 
claimed  peace,  and  dispensed  justice  in  their  own 
way,  before  the  Saxon  ever  planted  a  foot  on  the 
shores  of  Albion,  or  the  proud  Norman  had  usher- 
ed forth  from  the  icy  forests  of  the  north  to  make 
his  more  southern  neighbors  quail  and  tremble 
before  him.  In  order  to  exercise  control  over 
this  race,  who  had  long  lived  unmolested  from  any 
foreign  foe,  Edward  resolved  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  midst  of  the  Western  Highlands.  It  was  to 
make  room  for  some  of  those  mercenaries,  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above,  and  was  headed  by  an 
Irish  chief  of  the  name  of  McF'aydon,  a  creature 
of  his  own.  To  this  person  he  granted  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  he  proceeded 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  with  a  large  number 
of  his  followers,  to  take  possession  of  the  same. 
When  he  landed  on  the  Scottish  shore,  he  was 
joined  by  a  number  of  English  and  renegade 
Scots,  so  that  his  motley  army,  such  as  it  was, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men. 
They  lost  no  time  in  commencing  hostile  oper- 
ations, and  so  soon  as  they  acquired  a  footing  in 
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the  country,  they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  natives. 
Landing  in  Loiiic  they  proceeded  gradually  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  ravaged  it  with 
fire  and  sword.     They  slew  all  the  males  who  re- 
fused to  join  them,  abused  and  ravished  the  women, 
and    committed    the    most    revolting    atrocities 
wherever  they  went.     If  they  had  not  been  for- 
tunately checked  in  the  midst  of  their  wild  career, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  natives,  the  desolating  work 
of  Edward  and  his  emissaries  in  the  south  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country,  would  have  never 
compared    with    theirs.     But    they  had   not  pro- 
ceeded far  in  their  work  of  destruction  till  they 
were  arrested  in  it,    and    suffered  the  cruel  fate 
their   conduct   richly    merited.     The  invasion  of 
their  beloved  country  was  soon  heralded  abroad 
among  the  children  of  the  Gael,  and  to  resist  the 
same  was   the    unfaltering   resolution  of  all  con- 
cerned.     Death  was  preferable  to  a  life  of  degra- 
dation and  subjection.     The  fiery  cross  of  McCal- 
lum-More    was,    therefore,  soon  seen  floating  in 
the    breeze,    and   hurrying  on   from  mountain  to 
glen  with  renewed  speed.     Wherever  it  was  seen, 
it  kindled  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  children  of  the  Clan,  and  those  of  them  that 
were  far  off,  hastened  with  good-will  to  be  present 
at  the  general  rendezvous.      It  was  a  sight  worthy 
of  notice,  to  witness  the  dwellers  throughout  such 
an  extensive   district  of   country,  bounding  over 
the  wilds  and  strongholds  of  nature's  own  fram- 
ing, bent  upon  the  repulsion  of  the  daring  foe, 
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and  rusliinii;-  to  the  banner  of  their  heroic  chief 
who  had  unfurled  it  already.     Duncan  of  Lome, 
a  brother  of  the  Chief  of  the  Clan,  was  the  first  to 
encounter  the  enemy.      Me  had  only  a  handful  of 
men  to  assist  in  opposing  them,  but  his  undaunted 
bravery  and  that  of  his  followers,  together  with 
his    intim.  tc  acniaiitance  with  the  coiuitry,  en- 
ab^  c!  hi.n   "  "  •   .oi.;iiderable  time  to  harrass  them 
sorely,  ptai.';'.'     "leir  foraging  parties,  and  cut- 
ting off  their  oupph  At  last  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  a  vastly  superior  force,  and  this  brave 
man,    with    his    handful    of    followers,    retreated 
fighting  towards   Loch  Awe,  where  he  received 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  his  brother.  Sir 
Niel  Campbell,  the  head  of  the  Clan.     As  far  as  I 
can  glean  from  history,  this  is  the  first  authentic 
reference  to  a  family  which  has  ever  afterwards 
figured   so    conspicuously  in  the  annals  of   their 
country.     At  first  the  Campbells  were  inferior  in 
number  and  in  power  to  the  McDonalds,  who  pos- 
sessed   more  than  kingly  authority  in  the  Wes- 
tern Isles,  and  over  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Argyle  and  Inverness-shire.     But  what  the  Camp- 
bells wanted  at  first  in  power,  they  possessed  in 
wonderful  acuteness  and  dexterity  of  address,  so 
that  by  the  use  of  means  sometimes  false,  some- 
times  fair,  but  always    plausible ;    and  above  all 
by   their   untiring   ambition,    they    succeeded    in 
gradually  diminishing  the  power  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  McDonalds,  and  establishing  their  own 
in  its  place.      In   the    course  of  ages,  they  were 
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able  to  brin^  into  the  field  five  thousand  men, 
v/hile  they  compeil  :d  a  number  of  the  most 
an^^ient  chiefs  of  the  Western  Hi(;hlands  to  pay 
them  triLjte.  And  perhap,,,  the  power  thus  as- 
sume-], was  more  safely  vested  in  their  hands,  than 
in  that  of  anv  j'lher  of  their  highland  rivals.  For 
in  all  the  struggles  that  have  taken  place  in 
Scotland,  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  generally  find  the  Campbells  on  the  right  side  ; 
while  larger  numbers  of  the  name  than  that  of 
perhaps  any  other  in  Britain,  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  camp,  cabinet,  and  also  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  did  not 
attempt  with  his  small  number  of  clansmeii,  t 
meet  McFaydon  openly  in  the  field,  but  drew  hin. 
and  his  men  into  the  midst  of  the  fastnesses  of 
the  country,  there  cut  them  off,  and  thus  pre- 
vent their  retreat.  This  is  what  he  resolved  to 
do  as  soon  as  McF'aydon  entered  the  country, 
and  he  succeeded  after  great  toil,  and  difficul- 
ties in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  The 
Irish  Chief,  trusting  to  his  armed  sjldiers, 
imagined  he  would  weary  Sir  Niel  and  his  clans- 
men out,  by  incessantly  following  them  up  to  their 
different  places  of  retreat,  and  cutting  them  off. 
But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  his  want  of  pro- 
per knowledge  of  the  country,  ultimately  brought 
himself,  and  the  whole  of  his  armed  force  to  utter 
ruin.  Sir  Niel  owned  a  keep  in  one  of  the  most 
sequestered  parts  of  the  country,  and  thither  he 
retreated  with  three  hundred  of  his  clansmen.     It 
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stood  in  a  lonely  situation  at  the  end  of  a  deep 
ravine,  and  though  not  particularly  large,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  his  followers  at 
that  present  time.  If  not  by  art,  it  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature,  and  even  Hdv/ard  himself,  if 
he  had  been  on  the  spot,  with  all  his  power  and 
warlike  sagacity,  would  have  found  it  a  difficult 
task  to  assail  it,  and  far  more  so  to  take  it.  On 
the  rear  of  it  ran  the  river  Awe,  which,  with 
deep  and  rapid  current,  receiving  its  waters  from 
a  Loch  of  the  same  name,  dashed  along  impetu- 
ously, being  shut  in  by  rocky  barriers  which 
lined  its  banks  for  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  in  its  approach 
in  this  direction.  In  the  front  of  it  lay  the  cele- 
brated Brandir  Pass,  than  which  there  is  no  one 
more  difficult  in  its  nature  to  traverse,  in  this  or 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  After  rounding 
the  head  of  the  pass,  the  traveller  has  to  wend 
his  weary  way,  down  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
defile  of  such  a  nature,  as  renders  it  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed  without  creeping  cautiously  along. 
A  single  step  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  hurl 
him  into  the  deep  and  yawning  gulf  that  boils  and 
eddies  several  hundred  feet  below.  Even  when 
he  uses  this  precaution,  great  danger  accompanies 
the  undertaking,  from  the  fact  that  large  quantities 
of  loose  stones,  with  which  the  face  of  the  rocks 
are  covered,  are  easily  set  in  motion,  and  might 
be  found  to  overwhelm  and  dash  in  pieces  any 
one,  however   cautiously  he  mighttry  to  proceed 
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along^.  Sir  Niel,  after  much  care  and  circumspec- 
tion, succeeded  in  reaching;  in  safety  tliis  high- 
land retreat,  from  which  it  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  dispossess  either  him,  or  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. And  not  only  so,  but  he  was  now  able  to 
watch  in  security  the  tardy  and  perilous  proj^ress 
of  Mcl'^aydon  and  his  troops,  already  suffering 
sorely  from  want  of  provisions,  and  worn  out  by 
incessant  marches,  although  still  faintly  pursuing 
his  wary  enemy.  The  trusty  Highlanders  that 
lay  in  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  Irish  army, 
knew  the  fatal  spots  where  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  strike  the  blow,  and  as  they 
crceped  along  singly,  without  being  able  to  cover 
their  advance,  they  afforded  a  proper  mark  for  the 
missiles  that  came  pouring  in  upon  them  from  all 
quarters.  Many  were  thus  sorely  galled  and  dis- 
couraged ;  many  were  wounded  ;  and  many 
more  were  struck  dead.  And  while  they  rolled 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  eddying 
abyss  below,  they  filled  the  hearts  of  those  that 
were  to  follow  after,  with  much  fear  and 
discouragement.  While  McFaydon  was  advan- 
cing in  the  rear,  and  Sir  Niel  was  march- 
ing for  the  Pass,  he  knew  how  completely 
he  would  soon  be  shut  out  from  the  outside 
world.  He,  therefore,  sent  some  of  his  most 
trusty  followers  to  Wallace,  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
situation,  and  to  crave  his  immediate  help.  The 
ear  of  Wallace  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  any 
of  his  afflicted  and  down-trodden    countrymen  ; 
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and  was  liki.'ly  to  listen  to  the  request  for  help 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  of  the  country,  with 
the  attention  and  regard  which  it  merited.  Sir 
Niel  Campbell  was  an  old  confederate  and  friend  of 
his  own,  and  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  his 
former  actinj^^s  to  leave  him  to  contend  sint,de-hand- 
ed  ac^ainst  such  an  overwhelminii^  force,  liesides, 
this  was  a  new  point  of  attack  upon  which  lulward 
had  decided,  and  to  allow  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  Western  highlands,  and  to  plant  his  colon- 
ies there,  would  have  added  largely  to  his  influence 
in  Scotland,  and  retarded  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, it  might  be  for  many  years  to  come.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  at  once  to  succor  in  person  his 
sorely  tried  highland  friend,  and  rid  the  country 
of  an  enemv  who,  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  firm  footing  in  it,  was  likely  to  induce  hosts  of 
his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example,  and  settle 
in  it.  Wallace  was  joined  in  the  expedition  by 
Sir  John  Graham  and  a  number  of  his  faithful 
clansmen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  highlands,  and  how  to  conduct  war 
with  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  same.  And  to 
make  the  complement  more  complete.  Sir  Richard 
Lundin  headed  five  hundred  fighting  men  of  his 
own,  thus  bringing  up  the  whole  force  to  the 
number  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  composed 
of  the  very  flower  of  the  Scottish  army.  With 
high  hopes,  and  determined  resolution,  they  left 
the  Lennox,  where  Wallace  had  been  for  some 
time  stirring  up   a  warlike  spirit  among  the  na- 
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tivcs,  and  inducinj;^  them  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  patriots.  Tliey  accepted  as 
their  ^niiues  the  brave  Duncan  of  Lome,  and  his 
faithful  servant  Michael,  than  whom  there  were 
none  better  acquaintexl  with  the  ruiTLrcd  and  in- 
tricate paths  of  the  hij^dilands,  throuL(h  which  the 
patriot  army  was  now  destined  to  tread  their  way. 
l''or  even  many  of  the  natives  themselves  were 
unacquainted  with  several  of  them,  and  it  was 
only  the  deer  stalker,  and  those  taujj^iit  to  follow 
up  the  <^ame  amid  its  most  dang'erous  caves  and 
retreats,  in  which  excitinj^  work  Michael  excelled, 
that  were  safe  guides  in  such  unfrecpiented  places. 
After  beinir  led  throui^di  j^ort^es,  forests,  aud  by- 
paths, which  would  have  api)eared  perilous  and 
perplexinij  to  a  sing-le  stranger,  and  much  more 
so  to  a  large  armed  force,  they  ascended  a  high 
mountain,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  ut- 
most toil  and  trouble,  for  the  path  here  was  hardly 
discernible,  and  the  weary  foot- soldiers  began  to 
flag,  became  dispirited  and  fell  into  disorder.  Such 
trying  marches  are  often  more  difficult  to  be  borne 
by  armed  troops,  than  a  sharp  encounter  with  the 
enemy.  As  their  leader  was,  however,  at  their 
head,  and  had  been  submitting  to  every  privation 
which  the  meanest  soldier  had  endured,  he  called 
a  halt,  and  was  c Me  to  address  them  with  all  the 
authority  of  one,  who  had  never  saved  himself 
from  undergoing  dangers  and  privations.  At  the 
same  time,  while  he  was  prepared  to  exercise  his 
power  as  a  general  in  restoring  order,  he  blended 
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the  same  power  with  the  kind  feeHngs  of  a  friend, 
for  he  addressed  them  in  that  facile  eloquence 
which  in  more  trying  emergencies  had  always 
carried  conviction  along  with  it  to  the  hearts  of 
his  ardent  followers  :  "Good  men,"  said  he,  "this 
will  never  do.  If  we  come  up  with  the  enemy 
in  such  broken  array,  we  may  receive  serious  dam- 
age ourselves,  but  can  do  them  little  hurt  in  re- 
turn. It  is  necessary  we  should  be  up  with  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  they  hear  of  our  approach 
they  may  choose  a  plain  where  their  numbers  will 
give  them  advantage.  To  prevent  this,  I  will  go 
forward  with  those  that  are  able,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  follow."  In  this  short  but  well  timed  ad- 
dress, in  v/hich  the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  general,  and  the  kind  and 
sympathising  words  of  the  friend,  were  all  alike 
conspicuous,  he  infused  new  ardor  into  the  breasts 
of  all  his  followers  of  every  rank  ;  and  after  halt- 
ing for  some  time  and  recruiting  their  strength, 
the  general  feeling  of  all  was  how  to  march  for- 
ward, show  themselves  worthy  of  su:h  a  leader, 
and  fight  or  die  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  The  descent  from  the  mountain 
having  been  achieved,  the  forces  landed  in  Glen 
Dochart,  a  lonely  spot,  sleeping  in  the  midst  of 
its  unconsciouj  beauty,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountain  barriers,  which  guarded  it  like  so 
many  faithful  sentinels  on  every  hand.  They 
now  began  to  feel  they  were  approaching  near  the 
scene  where  a  conflict  was  inevitabl-    for  here  a 
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scout  met  them  from  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  informing 
them  of  the  fact  that  the  wary  chief  had  already 
retired  with  his  three  hundred  men  into  the  strong 
mountain  fort,  described  above,  and  that  McFay- 
don  with  all  his  force  was  hard  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Wiillace  having  received  the  information  necessa'*y 
with  regard  to  the  enemy,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  force  under  his  command,  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing him  up  in  order  that  he  might  assail  him 
before  he  had  received  any  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  cut  him  off  if  possible  before  he  could  choose 
a  plain  for  his  battle  ground,  where  his  sui)crior 
force  would  have  given  him  a  better  advantage 
over  his  opponents.  The  ground  becoming  im- 
passible for  cavalry,  it  was  decided  to  leave  them 
behind,  and  proceed  on  foot  in  a  quiet  and  expedi- 
tious way  ;  and  by  so  doing  they  would  surprise 
the  large  force  against  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
and  cut  them  off  unexpectedly  in  a  part  of  the 
Brandir  Pass,  which  they  had  already  entered,  and 
where  a  large  amount  of  men  was  rather  an  evil 
than  an  advantage.  The  plan  was  executed  with 
great  ability,  for  as  McFaydon's  spy  had  been 
killed,  he  had  no  account  of  the  near  approach  of 
Wallace  and  his  followers,  and  consequently  the 
Irish  chief  with  his  forces  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  in  a  situation  where  flight  was  impossible. 
But  McFaydon  was  no  coward,  and  besides  being 
a  man  of  cruel  and  savage  disposition,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  possessed  of  herculean  strength, 
and  could  manage  the  broadsword  better  thaa  most 
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men  of  his  age.     He  stood  undismayed,  therefore, 
in   the  midst  of  his  unfortunate  and  trying-  con- 
dition, and  rushed  to  def'jnd   himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers,   who    we/e    thus    unexpectedly  attacked 
from  the  rear.     They  made  terrible  havoc  amongst 
their  assailants  at  first,  and   caused   them  to  bend 
before  their  fury,  as  the  tempest  moves  the  mighty 
forests.     Several  times  the  Scots  advanced  to  the 
attack  and  as  often  were  thrown  back,  for  the  Irish 
troops,    knowing  the  perilous  character  of  their 
situation,   and   in   presence  of  their  chief,  fought 
with  the  heroic  courage  and  determination  which 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  nation.    The 
Scots  returned  to  the  contest   with   renewed  fury, 
and  for  a  long  time  it   was   doubtful   on   which  of 
the  sides  victory  would  declare   itself,  for  accord- 
ing  to   Blind    Harry,   the   minstrel,   "  the   fiercest 
found  ciieuch  of  fighting  on  that  memorable  day." 
At  last  Wallace,  armed  with  a   mace  of  steel,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  his  veterans,  and   made    a 
furious   char<Te,   which     McFaydon,    with    all   his 
strength   and    skill  at    the   sword,  although   sup- 
ported, and  that  powerfully,  by  the  bravest  of  his 
followers,  was  unable  to  resist,  and  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the   day.     A   terrible  panic,   as   well 
as  slaughter,    now    commenced,   for    it    became 
known   among  the  Irish   troops  that  Wallace  was 
leading  on  the  Scots,  and  they  now  gave  way  and 
fled,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  Ly  their  pursuers.     Multi- 
tudes  of  them   were  thrown   over  the  rocks  into 
the  gulf  below.     Others  of  them  cast  themselves 
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into  the  waters  voluntarily  to  avoid  a  more  cruel 
and  violent  death  ;  and  the  stones  and  arrows 
thrown  by  the  Scots  amongst  those  of  them  that 
still  remained,  made  dreadful  havoc  everywhere. 
The  renegade  Scots  threw  down  their  arms,  plead- 
ed for  mercy,  and  had  their  lives  spared  them 
because  of  their  birth  ;  but  were  never  allowed  to 
fight  or  even  to  appear  among  their  countrymen. 
And  as  for  the  cruel  invaders,  no  mercy  was  shown 
them,  for  they  were  pursued  with  the  utmost  per- 
severance and  put  to  death.  McFaydon  after  he 
found  all  was  lost,  effected  his  escape  with  a  few 
of  his  faithful  followers,  and  took  refu^-e  in  a  cave 
in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  found  out,  and  Duncan  of  Lome,  dragging 
him  out  of  it  cut  off  his  head,  and  fixing"  it  on  a 
sjicar  brought  the  bloody  trophy  to  Wallace.  At 
the  order  of  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  it  was  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  near  the  cave  where  he  had 
taken  shelter,  and  tliis  rock  is  called  the  pinnacle 
of  McFa)'don  till  the  present  day.  Thus  ended 
an  invasion  that  proved  disastrous  to  the  parties 
that  undertook  it,  and  to  the  interests  of  Edward 
in  all  time  com 'no;"  throughout  the  Western  hitrh- 
lands  ;  for  however  much  he  might  feel  the  de- 
feat his  creatures  had  sustained,  and  their  utter 
annihilation — for  no  part  of  the  Irish  force  ever 
again  reached  their  own  land — Iidward  never 
afterwards  ventured  to  raise  a  hostile  standard  on 
those  western  shores. 
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"  For  northern  freedom,  cried  my  sons,  combine  ; 
Dread  not  your  foe,  the  land  of  hills  is  mine. 
The  hill  born  heroes  freedom's  flag  unfurled, 
And  checked  his  progress  In  the  north-west  world. 
No  fear  the  Gael's  dauntless  soul  could  tame  ; 
Not  fraud,  but  prowess,  gained  him  deathless  fame." 

The  complete  and  timely  deliverance,  effected 
by  Wallace  and  his  heroic  followers  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  Campbells,  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring clans,  secured  for  him  ever  afterwards  the 
gratitude,  attachment  and  co-operation  of  these 
warlike  tribes.  After  the  battle  of  Brandir  Pass, 
Wallace  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Western  chiefs 
in  the  priory  of  Ardchattan,  (the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller),  and  by  his 
powerful  eloquence,  inflamed  their  minds  with 
new  hatred  towards  the  tyrants  who  had  so  re- 
cently endeavored  to  oppress  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  them  of  the  gratifying  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  the  southern 
district  of  the  country,  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor,  had  thrown  it  off,  and  openly  joined  the 
patriot  standard.  Such  being  the  case,  although 
the  conflict  might  be  severe,  there  was  little  rea- 
son to  doubt,  at  no  distant  day  the  whole  force  of 
the  English  would  be  annihilated  as  the  Irish  had 
been,  or  driven  across  the  borders  into  their  own 
country.  With  such  cheering  words  and  with 
the  recent  victory  before  their  eyes,  he  stirred  up 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  native  Gael.  And  hav- 
ing divided  the  spoiis  collected  from  amongst  the 
vanquished  after  the  battle,  which  were  said  to 
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have  been  great,  among  them  and  his  followers, 
reserving  little  for  himself,  he  left  the  highlands, 
and  frcly  received  the  blessings  of  thousands 
that  were  ready  to  perish  when  he  first  appeared 
in  their  midst. 
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Hitherto  the  contcndings  of  the  Scottish  patriots  overlooked 
by  the  iMiglish.  \\'allace  himseU' considered  as  the  leader 
of  banditti,  rather  than  a  general.  The  terrible  work  at 
Ayr,  and  the  extinction  of  the  McFaydon  force,  waked 
them  up  to  the  serious  state  of  affairs.  Edward,  although 
in  Flanders,  became  uneasy.  I  )ead  or  alive,  was  bound 
to  secure  Wallace.  An  important  accession  to  the  Scottish 
patriots  in  the  person  of  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  to  the 
competitor  for  the  Scottish  crown.  The  family  owned 
large  estates  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Edward  ordered  the 
l-larl  of  Surrey  to  call  forth  the  whole  force  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  crush  out  the  insurrection.  When  assembled 
the  ICnglish  force  amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  cavalry.  Passing  through  Annandale,  in- 
vested LochMaben  Castle,  one  of  the  most  imposicg  and 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Bruces.  Before  the  l'".nglish  forces 
were  fully  encamped,  attacked  during  the  night  by  a  body 
of  Scots  headed  by  Wallace,  and  thrown  into  confusion. 
Saved  by  burning  down  the  wooden  buildings  they  were 
in,  and  marching  on  to  Irvine.  The  Scotch  army  en- 
camped about  twelve  miles  from  the  same  place.  The 
English  resolved  to  march  forward  and  attack  them.  (Ireat 
dissensions  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  camp.  'I'hree  jiarties 
contended  for  llie  mastery.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  rode  over 
to  thn  I'lnglish  with  all  his  vassals.  The  rest  of  the 
nobility  followed  his  example,  headed  by  Wishart,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow.     The  withdrawal  of  Sir  William  Douglas  from 
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the  Scottish  patriots  grieved  the  heart  of  ^Vallace.  A 
treaty  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  nobility,  stipulating  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  properties,  i)rcsentcd  to 
Wallace,  but  indignantly  rejected.  Left  the  Scotch  camp 
in  disgust,  and  only  followed  by  one  baron,  Sir  Andrevr 
Murray  of  Bothwell.  Proceeding  in  the  way  of  Glasgow, 
destroyed  the  residence  and  carried  away  the  horses  of 
JJishop  Wihhart.  Afterwards  advanced  towards  the  north, 
and  went  to  Aberdeen.  Took  P'orfar,  Kincardine  and 
Dunotter  Castles.  Arrived  in  time  to  save  Aberdeen  from 
destruction,  as  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  I'.nglish 
garrison.  Mmbarked  in  vessels  that  were  1)  ing  in  the 
harbor.  Destroyed  by  a  terrible  storm  that  ensued. 
Driven  on  the  shore  and  mostly  drowned,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Scottish  army. 


Hitherto  the  contcndinos  of  the  Scottisli  pa- 
triots had  bct-n  .sadly  ovcidookcd  by  the  Kn^^li.-h, 
and  were  mainly  considered  as  the  selfisi;  :  \d 
disjointed  efforts  of  a  number  of  discontented 
spirits,  who  wotild  prove  restless  under  any  form 
of  government,  and  more  bent  on  the  acquisition 
of  plunder  than  of  liberty.  Wallace  they  also 
viewed  in  this  lig"ht,  and  tnore  as  a  leader  of  Ban- 
ditti than  as  an  able  and  sa""acious  "-eneral.  After 
the  terrible  work  at  Ayr,  however,  and  the  total 
extinction  of  the  McFaydon  force  in  Argyleshire, 
they  began  to  wake  up  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  prepare  for  it.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  feelings  expressed  by  Ed- 
ward himself  in  the  matter,  who,  although  absent 
and  engrossed  with  a  war  of  great  magnitude  in 
Flanders,  was  made  acquainted  through  his  agents 
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with  the  situation  in  Scotland.  He  assured  his 
generals  there  that  he  would  not  only  maintain 
his  supremacy  over  that  country,  but  rather  make 
it  a  hunting  field  than  allow  it  to  be  wrested 
from  his  grasp.  Above  all  the  other  inhabitants, 
Wallace  began  to  engross  the  largest  share  of  his 
attention.  Dead  or  alive  he  was  bound  to  secure 
him  at  any  cost,  while  he  was  often  heard  to  say  in 
the  presence  of  his  bosom  friends,  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  part  with  a  large  share  of  his  newly 
accjuired  possessions,  if  the  man  he  dreaded  so 
much  was  under  his  control.  Meanwhile  the 
Scottish  insurreetion  spread  rapidly,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  aud  while  it  was 
daily  gaining  strength,  Wallace  r(;r;eived  an  im- 
portant accession  to  his  standard  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Bruce.  This  was  the  grandson  of  the 
competitor  for  the  Scottish  crown,  and  because  he 
failed  in  obtaining  it,  both  he  and  his  family  were 
eve  afterwards  alienated  from  Edward.  They 
trieu  to  keep  up  an  outward  show  of  friendship 
towards  the  English  monarch,  and  the  father  of 
the  young  Bruce  was  at  this  time  with  him  in 
Flanders  ;  yet  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  son 
for  a  considerable  time  before  showed  that  he  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare against  Edward,  and  that  too  with  the 
secret  concurrence  of  his  father.  Before  this  the 
English  wardens  had  become  suspicious  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  royal  master, 
and  had  summoned  him  to  Carlisle,  and  caused  him 
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to  swear  fidelity  to  him  on  the  consecrated  host, 
and  the  sword  of  Mhomas  a  Becket.  But  not- 
withstandinii;-,  Bruce  continued  to  talk  as  former- 
ly to  his  father's  tenants  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Enj^dish,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  Pope 
to  absolve  him  from  the  oath  of  allegiances  that 
had  been  extorted  from  him.  And  cherishing- 
such  feelings,  he  soon  afterwards  collected  his 
vassals  and  proceeded  openly  to  the  camp  of  Wal- 
lace. The  news  of  Bruce's  revolt  spread  like 
lightning  over  the  country,  and  soon  reachr-d  the 
ears  of  Edward  in  Flanders,  And  well  it  might, 
for  there  was  no  family  at  that  time  in  Scotland 
possessed  of  his  inHuence,  or  whose  defection 
was  more  likely  to  shake  the  power  of  the  English 
in  it.  The  estates  extended  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country  in  the  west,  stretching  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  gleaming  waters  of  the 
Solway  ;  and  the  number  of  men  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  at  any  time  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  the  country.  Edward 
resolved  to  put  down  the  rebels  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  ordered  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  call 
forth  the  whole  force  of  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Trent,  and  with  one  united  effort  crush  out 
the  last  vestige  of  insurrection  that  was  ever  likely 
to  manifest  itself  in  Scotland.  In  order  to  do  so 
more  effectually,  he  released  from  prison  many  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Scotch  noblemen,  who 
were  confined  in  England  since  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, and  sent  them  home  in  order  that  they  might 
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prevent  their  vassals  fnjin  joining'  tlic  insurL];"cnts. 
'Jhe  Karl  of  Surrey,  who  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  residing  in  the  North  of  l^ni^dand,  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  appointed  Lord  Henry  Percy  to 
take  his  place,  and  to  Ix:  associated  with  Robert  De 
Clifford  in  the  conimand.  The  Iini^dish  forces 
that  were  thus  sent  forward,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  foot  and  thnu;  hundrc^d  cavalry,  which 
were  thou_sj;"ht  sufficient  for  the  time  to  (juell  the 
insurrection.  They  proceeded  northward  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  passing  through  Annan- 
dale,  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loch- 
Mab'jn  Castle.  This  was  one  of  the  strong(;st 
fortifications  in  the  South  of  .Scotland,  and  was  the 
principal  residence  of  the  great  family  of  r)ruce. 
It  stood  upon  a  promontory  that  jutted  out  into  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  presented  an  impos- 
ing object  to  the  view  ;  for  as  it  raised  its  vast 
towers,  runnirig  close  up  from  the  margin  of  the 
waters — whether  seen  in  winter,  when  the  moun- 
tains stood  up  sternly  or  bare  beside  it,  or  in  sum- 
mer when  the  heath  that  covers  them  is  in 
bloom,  and  all  nature  is  aglow— it  was  always  fit- 
ted to  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  wonder 
and  delight.  Before  the  English  army  had  time 
to  settle  down  after  a  toilsome  march,  and  com- 
pose themselves  for  the  night,  they  were  sudden- 
ly and  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  had 
been  previously  watching  their  movements,  and 
hanging  upon  their  outskirts.  The  time  when 
the  assault  was  made  was  also  favorable  to  the 
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undcrtakinij^  ;  for  tlio  nlL^ht  happened  to  be  in- 
tensely dark,  and  the  camp  was  but  yet  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  as  the  army  had  only  arrived  on  thfi 
jM'cvious  (hiy.  Tlie  darkness  pr(;vented  the  Eng- 
lish at  hrst  from  knowing!;-  the  (juarters  from 
which  they  were  assailed,  or  the  ni'mber  o\  their 
assailants  ;  and  as  nii^ht  have  been  expected,  con- 
fusion of  {.h(\  most  fearful  character  everywhere 
prevailed.  They  rushed  to  the  conte'^t  in  the  midst 
of  bewilderment  ;  but  when  prepared  to  fii^-ht  they 
were  unable  to  find  their  leaders,  :[\u\  in  their  blind 
itniorance  turned  their  arms  aj^^ainst  each  other. 
Mukiludes  of  them  in  this  way  were  slaui^htered, 
or  became  an  easy  i^rey  to  their  assailants  with- 
out the  camp  ;  and  at  the  first,  nothit^'j;'  appeared 
for  them  but  utter  annihilation.  y\t  last,  by  order 
of  Percy,  fire  was  set  to  the  wood(m  sheds,  that 
composed  the  buildings  where  they  had  laid  down 
their  w(\'iry  limbs  to  rest.  In  an  instant  they 
were  in  a  blaze,  and  as  the  flames  darted  forth 
and  upwards  to\\,\rds  the  heavens,  they  shed  a 
flood  of  light  around  them  in  every  quarter,  and 
enabled  them  to  form  their  ranks,  and  to  estimj.te 
without  further  trouble  the  extent  of  their  danger, 
and  the  number  and  power  of  the  enemy  that  had 
attacked  them.  Finding  that  force  small—  )r  it 
was  only  made  up  of  the  soldiers  of  Wallace,  who 
had  been  well  accustomed  to  such  nlLrht  attacks — 
they  were  able  to  repulse  th'-m,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  English  army  left  the  place,  and  in  full 
force  advanced  northward,  prepared  at  any  moment 
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to  meet  and  encounter  the  force  who,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  so  unceremoniously  assailed  and 
put  so  many  of  them  to  the  sword.  When  they 
arrived  at  Ayr.  they  were  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  Scottish  army  was  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, encamped  in  a  well  chosen  position,  and  not 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  to  be 
brought  against  it.  Percy  was  determined  not  to 
be  surprised  a  second  time,  and  forthwith  proceed- 
ed against  them  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  had  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  patriotism  prevailed  in  the 
Scottish  camp,  a  terrible  conflict  must  of  necessity 
have  ensued.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  as 
had  often  previously  been  the  case,  that  rancour 
and  jealousy  burned  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the 
chiefs  towards  each  other,  which  proved  disastrous 
for  the  time  to  the  liberties  of  Scotland.  No 
less  than  three  factions  on  this  occasion  strove  for 
the  mastery,  which  turned  the  Scottish  camp  into 
a  wild  scene  of  confusion,  and  enfeebled  every 
effort  to  be  put  forth  against  the  English.  I'he 
party  of  Bruce  in  the  camp  was  large  and  influen- 
tial, and  even  at  this  early  period  was  asserting 
the  right  of  their  chief  to  the  crown,  while  the 
faction  of  Comyn  and  Buchan,  who  had  lately 
been  liberated  by  Edward,  and  who  headed  their 
clans  at  this  time,  was  deadly  opposed  to  it ;  while 
Wallace  and  his  patriotic  followers  adhered  to 
Baliol  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  contend,  as  they  had  ever  done  before, 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country.     Such  diversity 
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of  opinion  in  any  circumstances  would  have  led 
to  evil  consequences,  but  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  was  positively  suicidal  to  the  interests 
the  parties  professed  to  have  espoused.  Sir 
Richard  Lundin,  who  had  fought  hitherto  nobly 
in  Argyleshire  and  elsewhere  by  the  side  of  WaK 
lace,  became  disgusted  with  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  believing  the  factions  cruelly  and  hopelessly 
divided  against  themselves  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
rode  openly  over  to  the  enemy  with  all  his  vas- 
sals. This  opened  a  door  to  the  rest  of  the  selfish 
and  pusillanimous  nobility,  who  were  vastly  more 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  estates  than  the  liberties  of  their  country  ; 
and  accordingly  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  others  of  them  were  eager  to  fol'ow  his 
example.  The  revolt  of  Sir  William  Douglas 
grieved  the  heart  of  Wallace  more  than  all  the 
rest,  for  he  had  up  to  this  time  proved  a  tried 
friend  and  an  able  soldier.  All  thoughts  of  fight- 
ing were  now  given  up,  and  a  treaty  was  at  once 
drawn  out  and  signed  by  Wishart,  and  all  the 
barons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection. 
They  expressed  great  contrition  for  having  risen 
in  arms  against  their  Lord  Edward,  and  against 
his  peace  in  Scotland  and  Galloway  ;  and  they 
stipulated  that  their  lives  and  estates  should  be 
preserved.  A  copy  of  this  treaty,  written  in  Nor- 
man French,  was  presented  to  Wallace  for  signa- 
ture, but  the  heroic  man  thrust  it  from  him  with 
disdain.     It  grieved  him  to  think  that  the  name 
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of  his  brave  compatriot  DouLJ^las  was  adhibited 
to  this  base  document,  and  he  principally  blamed 
Wishart.  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  for  this  unaccount- 
able conduct  ;  for  at  the  time  the  bishop  had  ac- 
quired irrcat  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  liis 
friend.  Sir  William  Douglas  was  the  first  of  the 
aristocracy  of  any  consequence  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty,  when  it  was  considered  rash  and 
absurd  to  do  so.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Edward  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  restored  to 
liberty  on  swearing  fealty  to  him  ;  but  not  con- 
sidering the  oath  obligatory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  extorted  from  him,  he  had  soon  after  joined 
the  vScotch  force  with  all  his  vassa's.  He  never 
up  till  the  present  time  had  faltered  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  cause  he  had  voluntarily  espoused, 
and  it  had  been  his  proudest  ambition  to  follow 
into  the  field,  and  imitate  the  courage  of  a  chief 
he  dearly  loved.  He  was  calm  and  deliberate  in 
counsel,  candid  and  explicit  in  statement  when  it 
required  to  be  made  ;  a  hero  during  the  heat  of 
action,  and  a  trusty  friend  when  over  ;  and  to  be 
separated  from  such  a  one  when  he  mostly  needed 
his  aid  and  co-operation,  was  a  calamity  which 
Wallace  was  hardly  able  to  bear.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance:>,  however  unfavorable,  caused  him  more 
than  ever  to  forget  the  possibility  of  all  danger 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  ignoring 
every  feeling  of  disappointment,  he  resolved  to 
fight  on  to  the  bitter  end.  He  was  encouraged 
to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  although  the  greater 
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barons  were  prepared  to  sell  their  country's  liber- 
ties for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties, yet  many  of  their  vassals  were  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  to  contend  for  them,  and  the  lesser 
barons  likewise.  Watching  a  fit  opportunity  there- 
fore, he  broke  in  with  fury  upon  the  English  camp, 
at  the  head  of  his  followers,  before  the  articles  of 
agreement  were  finally  ratified,  and  put  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  to  the  sword  ;  and  collecting 
all  his  followers  thereafter  together,  he  entered 
his  solemn  protest  against  *^he  cowardly  conduct 
of  the  nobles,  and  refusing  to  accept  of  any  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  he  left  the  camp  of  the  Scots, 
filled  with  shame  and  indignation  at  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  marched  quickly  towards 
the  north.  And  when  he  did  so,  he  was  followed 
only  by  one  baron,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
well,  who  "  amid  all  the  faithless  remained  fiiith- 
ful  "  to  his  chief,  and  the  interests  of  his  oppressed 
country.  It  is  pleai.ing  to  witness  such  a  sample 
of  real  patriotism  amid  such  wide-spread  defection 
as  was  now  displayed  by  the  nobility  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  love  and  tender  sympathies  of  Wallace 
must  have  been  greatly  drawn  forth  towards  one 
who  had  risked  his  all  at  this  trying  emergency 
of  his  country's  history.  For  Bothwell  Cas' le, 
his  paternal  residence,  as  a  superb  structure,  had 
few  to  equal  it  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  It  occu- 
pied a  space  in  length  stretching  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty- four  feet,  while  it  extended  ninety- 
nine  feet  in  breadth  over  the  walls.     Near  the 
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castle  the  Clyde  swept  along  majestically,  shut  in 
with  lofty  banks  on  either  side,  and  richly  adorn- 
ed with  trees  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  while 
the  landscape  generally  on  all  hands  was  unrival- 
led for  beauty.  Besides  this,  large  tracts  of  land 
of  the  richest  description  were  owned  by  its  noble 
occupant,  lying  along  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and 
many  more  far  off  throughout  the  country.  Vassals 
in  thousands  were  proud  to  follow  him  into  the 
field,  from  all  of  which  circumstances  it  can  be  easily 
seen  how  great  the  sacrifices  were,  which  he  had 
made  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Before 
leaving  for  the  North  Wallace  resolved  to  punish 
Wishart,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  for  decoying  Sir 
William  Douglas,  and  for  the  prominent  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles. 
He  had  reinstated  him  in  his  diocese  after  Beck 
was  expelled  from  it,  and  yet  he  and  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  de- 
stroying all  union  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  alienating  from  Wallace  some 
of  his  best  friends.  He  and  hisadherents  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  as  a  mark  of  contempt 
for  the  bishop,  broke  into  his  house,  demolished 
it,  carried  off  his  furniture  and  horses,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  towards  the  North.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  capi- 
tulation at  Irvine,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
towards  the  English  became  general  everywhere. 
In  the  large  and  influential  county  of  Aberdeen 
in  particular,  it  became  serious,  and  called  forth 
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the  interference  of  Edward  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
that  shire  to  punish  with  severity  the  rebels  for 
the  murders  and  robberies  which  they  were 
everywhere  committing  among  his  subjects,  and 
to  spare  no  means,  however  great  might  be  the 
cost,  to  prevent  such  uprisings  in  the  future.  The 
sheriffs  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  injunctions 
of  their  sovereign  lord  the  King,  placed  a  strong 
guard  upon  Urquhart  Castle,  against  which  an 
intended  attack  had  been  threatened,  and  inflict- 
ed summary  punishment  on  not  a  few  of  the  na- 
tives connected  with  the  uprisings,  who  happened 
to  fall  into  their  power.  Meanwhile  Wallace  and  his 
followers  were  at  hand  giving  strength  and  encour- 
agement to  the  movement,  and  filling  the  hearts 
of  the  English  soldiers  shut  up  in  dreary  forts 
far  away  from  the  sympathies  or  co-operation  of 
their  countrymen,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Won- 
derful success  appears  to  have  crowned  his  efforts, 
between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Irvine  by 
the  nobles  and  the  famous  battle  of  Stirling.  For 
in  that  short  period  he  had  eiilisted  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  people  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nobility,  and  had  a  large  army  under  his  guid- 
ance. Such  being  the  position  of  affairs  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  for  Knighton,  an  English 
historian,  asserts,  "  that  the  whole  followers  of  the 
nobility  had  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  that 
although  the  persons  of  their  lords  were  with  the 
King  of  England,  their  hearts  were  with  Wallace, 
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who  found  his  army  reinforced  by  so  immense 
a  multitude  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  community 
of  the  land  obeyed  him  as  their  leader  and  their 
prince.  "  With  his  forces  Wallace  seems  to  have 
rhosen  the  same  route  as  Edward  had  previously 
done,  when  he  proceeded  northward  with  the  Earl 
of  Ulster  and  others,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants  everywhere  with  terror  and  dismay. 
P^allin^  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Strathmore, 
which  stretches  all  the  way  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Perth  to  nearly  the  extremity  of  Kincardineshire, 
where  there  were  some  of  the  stron(jfest  fortilica- 
tions  in  Sc  tland,  that  had  to  be  invested  and 
taken  before  Aberdeen  could  be  reached  in 
safety,  there  appeared  before  them  much  heavy 
work  in  this  locality.  But  a  i^eneral  panic 
prevailed  among  the  English  garrisons  at  the 
time  throughout  this  part  of  this  country,  in  re- 
gard to  Wallace,  and  the  vast  number  of  troops 
that  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  therefore  a  num- 
ber of  stroni^holds  that  mioht  have  stood  out  for 
many  months  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  even 
defied  his  valorous  soldiers  to  take  them  at  all, 
easily  fell  into  their  hands  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the  Castle 
of  Forfar,  that  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  in  the  midst  of  a  small  loch.  It  was  a 
square  and  substantial  fabric,  strongly  fortified. 
The  castle  of  Kincardine,  a  magnificent  structure 
of  great  strength,  shut  in  towards  the  north  by  a 
spur  of  the  Grampian  chain,  while  a  huge  forest 
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intercepted  here  and  there  by  large  bogs  e?: tended 
in  its  front  towards  the  "Howe  of  the  Mearns," 
then  mostly  a  swamp,  but  now  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  portions  of  Scotland.  It  was  here  John 
Baliol,  I'Ldward's  puppet  king,  resigned  the  crown 
of  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Edward  himself 
rested  a  night  and  a  day  on  his  procession  towards 
Aberdeen,  in  A.  D.  1296.  The  casde  of  Dunotter, 
stronger  than  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
places,  lay  also  in  their  way,  and  became  more 
identified  afterwards  with  the  history  of  Scot- 
land. Its  strong,  massive  walls  were  built  "lose 
to  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  its  exten- 
sive ruins  even  yet  invite  the  traveller.  It  was  here 
also  that  many  of  Scotland's  ecclesiastical  nobles 
suffered  cruel  hardships  and  death  long  after  the 
time  of  Wallace,  for  the  same  principles  for  which 
he  was  now  contendinij  ;  and  while  visitini*-  them 
the  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  became  acquainted 
with  that  remarkable  person  that  forms  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
novels.  The  summer  had  ended  before  Wallace 
and  his  victorious  troops  had  been  able  to  reduce 
the  fortress  already  mentioned,  and  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Aberdeen.  And  the  autumn  had 
already  set  in,  and  scattered  its  golden  hues  in  all 
directions  over  vaUey,  forest  and  mountain  ;  for 
in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  this  Western  hemis- 
phere, this  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  season 
of  the  year.  After  finishing  their  work  the 
troops   gradually   proceeded    in    their    northern 
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march,  and  as  they  ascended  the  ridge  of  the 
Ciraiiipian  chain  that  had  to  be  crossed  in 
their  way  to  Aberdeen,  had  a  commandinir  view 
of  the  country  they  had  left  behind,  and  also 
of  that  stretching  out  before  them.  In  the 
rear  oi'  the  army  was  to  be  seen  the  largest  por- 
tion of  Strathmore,  thci,  as  now,  considered  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Away  to 
the  left  rose  up  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Grami)ians,  covered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  u  ith 
perpetual  snow,  and  adding  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect ;  while  the  valley  of  the  Dee  lay  sleeping  at 
their  feet,  with  its  clear  glistening  waters  and  its 
banks  covered  with  rich  fields  waving  with  lux- 
uriant grain  ;  and  whether  seen  amid  the  rays  of 
the  autumnal  sun,  or  the  b(;ams  of  the  harvest 
moon,  were  sufficient  to  fill  them  with  joy  and 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  tradition  that  before 
Wallace  and  his  troops  were  able  to  ford  the  Dee, 
the  iMiMish  qr-arrison  in  the  cr.stle  had  issued  from 
it  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  It  was  done  so  in 
several  quarters,  and  but  for  the  herculean  exer- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the 
soldiers,  it  would  have  become  a  smouldering  pile 
of  ruins,  as  the  houses  at  the  time  were  all  built 
of  wood,  and  liable  to  be  consumed.  It  is  still 
further  affirmed  that  when  the  garrison  set  fire 
to  the  town  they  betook  themselves  to  their  ships, 
that  were  lying  in  the  harbor,  intending  with  the 
bishop  and  sheriff  to  move  to  some  other  part  of 
the  country ;  but  before  they  were  able  to  set  sail, 
a  storm  suddenly  arose,  which  in  a  short  time  in- 
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creased  to  a  hurricane,  and  when  night  approach- 
ed, the  waves  daslied  over  tiie  decks  of  the  ships 
and  drove  the  vessels  from  their  moorings,  so  tiiat 
when  morning  aj^peared,  all  the  melancholy  accom- 
paniments of  a  total  wreck  were  everywliere  visi- 
ble.    What  rc;mained  of  the  ICnglish  force  from 
drowning,  was  driven  on  the  shore  by  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  put  to  death,  and  the  castle  easily  taken. 
\Vheth(.T  tradition  in  a  number  of  particulars  is 
correct,  it  is  difficult  at  this  distant  period  of  time  to 
say,  but  it  would  appear  from  every  source  of  infor- 
mation to  which  we  have  had  access,  that  Wallace 
and  his  forces  took  possession  of  the  castle  with- 
out much  difficulty  ;  for  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
when  we  find  him  in  Dundee.     While  there,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  the 
object  he  had  in   view,  r  imely,  the  taking  of  the 
castle,  for  he  had  no  soc.ier  commenced  the  siege 
than  he  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  a  large 
English  force  towards  Stirling.      If  time  permitted 
he  was  resolved  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the 
Forth  there  ;  and  leaving   Dundee  with  a  large 
army,  he  committed  the  charge  of  the  siege  of  the 
castle  to  one  of  their  own  townsmen,  and  enjoin- 
ed the  inhabitants,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to 
continue   the  work   vigorously  until  their  efforts 
were   covered    with   success.     After   beating  the 
enemy  he  promised  to  return  again,  and  faithfully 
reward  the  citizens  for  carrying  out  successfully 
their  praiseworthy  undertaking,  while  he  vowed 
vengeance  on  them  if  they  proved  refractory  in 
the  matter. 
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Wallace  reached  the  I'orth  with  his  army  before  the  ICn},'lish 
arrived.  Secured  the  hi^h  groiiml  above  Camhuskenneih. 
Close  by  stood  the  abbey  of  the  same  name,  (Jround 
selected  highly  advantageous  to  the  Scottish  arniy. 
Aniounttd  to  forty  thousand  foot  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
horse.  (Ireat  tlissentions  ajjpeared  in  the  Knglish  army. 
l)e  Warrenne,  the  governor  of  S(otland,  superseded  by 
another  coniniander.  Caused  him  to  neglect  defils  which 
were  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer,  sent  back  Lord  Henry  I'ercy,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  large  force  l<)  assist  Surrey,  his  uncle,  as  being  too 
expensive,  'i'he  steward  of  Scotland  and  Marl  of  Lennox, 
who  joined  the  I'^nglish  army  on  this  occasion,  sought  a 
chance  to  betray  them.  Strange  that  Surrey  should  have 
put  any  confulence  in  such  men.  Helped  to  lead  to  the 
disasters  that  were  to  follow.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  September,  1297,  Cressingham  difiled  with  his 
division  over  the  bridge  to  attack  the  Scots  on  the  northern 
side.  Not  followed  by  others.  Surrey,  the  commander 
still  in  bed.  Crowded  back  again.  When  Surrey  awoke 
he  found  his  army  drawn  up,  and  eager  to  pass  over. 
Created  several  knights  forthwith.  Waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  steward  of  Scotland  and  Earl  of  Lennox.  Arrived 
late  in  the  morning.  Still  unwilling  to  engage.  Sent  two 
friars  to  work  upon  Wallace's  religious  feelings,  and  bring 
him  to  terms.  Unable  to  do  so.  Sir  Richard  Lundin 
strongly  dissuaded  the  English  from  passing  the  bridge. 
But  at  some  distance  below.    His  advice  ridiculed  by  Cres- 
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singliam,  ;ind  Surrey  gave  the  order  to  tnpiige.  Ores- 
sinyliaiii  led  on  tlic  van,  and  tlie  n-st  of  the  l-'iit^hsh 
army  followed.  The  Scots  reinaiiud  (|uirt,  and  sl.^iwed 
no  disposition  to  engage.  Sir  Marniadiike  Twenge  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  their  intreiuhnu-nts  with  a  large 
body  of  » avalry.  W.illace  gave  the  orders  to  advance. 
Commanded  Kirkpatrick  and  Murray  to  secure  the  right 
and  left  of  the  bridge.  He  advanced  in  the  centre.  A 
terrible  conflict  ensued.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Knghsh  slain.  Surrey  fled  and  arrived  ii-  .safety  at  Her- 
wi(k.  The  most  of  his  forces  slain.  Oessingham  included 
among  the  number,  antl  many  others  (jf  note.  On  the 
side  of  the  Scots,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  and  others  fell. 
Deei)ly  regretted  by  Wallace  and  all  who  knew  him. 
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Wai.lact:  marclicd  with  ^c^rcat  liaste  from  Dtincloc, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  tliat  hv.  liati  at*- 
rivcd  near  the  northern  hank  of  llie  I'orth,  before 
the  luiHish  had  reached  'Jorwood,  in  the 
neiirliborhood  of  StirHnqr.  lunployinj^  liis  time 
to  ^ood  advantai^e,  before  tlie  enemy  arrived,  he 
secured  the  hi^h  grotmd  on  the  river  T'orth  al)ove 
Cambuskenneth,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  battle 
array.  Close  by,  stood  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  flourishing-  state  at  the  time, 
to  witness  the  bloody  conflict  that  was  about  to  take 
place.  Within  its  .sacred  precincts  were  deposited 
the  ashes  of  several  of  the  mighty  dead,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland. 
And  even  at  this  day  its  lofty  tower  rears  its 
head,  amid  the  fragments  of  a  broken  wall  and 
gateway,  and  seems  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
coming  of  one  that  will  compose,  without  shed- 
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ding  ot  blood,  the  terrible  feuds  among  men,  that 
have 

"Cut  off  (many)  even  in  the  blossom  of  their  sin, 
Unhoiisel'd,  unanointc'd.  unanneal'd  ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  their  account 
With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads  ;  " 

and  proclaim  an  everlasting  peace  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  same  race,  who  ought 
always  to  have  been  agreed  among  themselves, 
'i'he  ground  selected  by  Wallace  was  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Scottish  army,  for  by  means  of 
its  unevenness  he  was  enabled  to  conceal  a  large 
body  of  his  forces  from  the  English,  and  thus  in- 
duce them  to  fight  under  very  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. Besides  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  large  herds  of  cattle  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  safety 
in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  so  that  in  case  of 
defeat  they  would  be  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. In  this  way  the  Scotch  troops,  which 
amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  horse,  occupied  ground  which  appeared 
in  every  light  advantageous  to  them  ;  and  com- 
pelled the  English  either  to  retreat  or  to  fight, 
under  conditions  which  rendered  victory  certain 
to  the  other  side.  Moreover,  there  were  other 
causes  favorable,  for  the  Scots  were  united  under 
a  chief  in  whose  judgment  and  valor  they  had 
perfect  confidence.  Besides  they  were  filled 
with  a  vehement  impulse  of  ridding  their  country 
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of  a  foe  that  had  long  filled  it  with  bloodshed  and 
crime,  and  which  they  were  now  resolved  to  do. 
however   terrible  the  conflict  might  appear,  and 
follow  their  beloved  leader  for  better  or  for  worse, 
to  death  or  to  victory.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Hnglisii  army  the  greatest  dissensions  seemed  at 
the  time  to  have  prevailed  ;    for    De  Warrenne, 
Earl  of   Surrey,  the   governor  of   Scotland,  had 
been    suspended    in    the    command     by     Brian 
Fitzallen,    and    notwithstanding  he  still  retained 
the  command  of  the  forces,  his  mind  seemed  to 
have  brooded  so  much  over  his  apparent  disgrace, 
as  to  have  caused  him  to  neglect  the  details  that 
were  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  a  campaign,  in 
which  he  had  to  contend  with  a  wise  and  great 
general.     In  this  state  of  affairs  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer,  a  proud,  greedy,  and   incapable  ecclesi- 
astic; was  assuming  additional  power  and  impor- 
tance from  the  downfall  of  Ue  Warrenne.   As  proof 
of  this,    when    Lord   Henry  Percy  arrived    from 
Carlisle  at  Stirling,  with  a  large  reinforcemenc  of 
eight   thousand  foot  and    three  thousand   horse, 
Cressingham  gave  orders  for  disbanding  and  send- 
ing them  back,  as  he  deemed  the  force  already 
in  the  held  sufficient  for    the    emergency.     This 
was  done  from  ill-judged  economy,  and  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  the  commander,  who  desired  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  his  brave  nephew,  who 
had  hastened  on  so  far  with  such  a  large  party  to 
ensure    his    countrymen  of  success  ;  as  he  knew 
from  experience  the  policy  and  daring  of  such  a 
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leader  as  Wallace,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  crush  the  insurrection  headed  by  him.  More- 
over there  were  other  things  that  foreboded 
disaster  to  the  Eno-jish,  besides  the  jealousy  and 
enmity  that  existed  between  Surrey  and  the  proud 
and  unprincipled  Cressingham.  T^or  the  steward 
of  Scotland  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  at  Irvine,  and  joined  the 
English  army  on  this  occasion,  while  strongly 
advising  Surrey  to  delay  the  engagement,  till  they 
had  opened  up  communications  with  Wallace,  and 
brought  him  over  to  the  interests  of  Edward, 
were  waiting  a  fit  opportunity  of  deserting  and 
betraying  it.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  in 
connection  vith  what  took  place  before  the  engage- 
ment, that  we  cannot  account  for  in  any  reason- 
able way — wjiy  a  general  of  Surrey's  long 
experience  and  known  ability,  who  had  the  fate  of 
a  great  army  depending  upon  his  knowledge  and 
care,  should  have  manifested  so  much  remissness 
beforehand, and  allowed  men  whose  previous  history 
might  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  all 
their  professions  of  attachment  to  the  English 
interests,  to  prove  its  ultimate  ruin.  For  by 
means  of  such  negligence,  he  allowed  Wallace  to 
tamper  with  parties,  in  whom  few  of  any  fore- 
sight would  have  put  any  confidence,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  and  arrangements 
of  a  splendid  army,  who,  if  properly  generaled, 
were  fit  for  any  emergency.  But  it  was  in  this 
way   that    Wallace    was   permitted,    at   his    own 
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leisure,  to  prepare  measures  that  would  be  sure  to 
be  attended  with  success,  and  entail  discomfiture 
and  dreadful  disaster  on  the  invaders.     After  a 
conference  with  him,  the  steward  and  treasurer  of 
Scotland  returned  to  the  English  camp,  and  in- 
formed  Surrey,   with   an  air  of  seriousness  and 
duplicity,  worthy  of   the  men,  "  That  the  arch- 
rebel  and  blood-thirsty  upstart  would  listen  to  no 
terms,  but  rush  forward  headlong  to  his  own  des- 
truction ;    but    that   they   would    bring   up    their 
vassals  to  his  aid,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  this  boot- 
less war."     They  promised  to  return  in  the  morn- 
ing with  sixty  horse,  and  on  leaving  they  met  a 
number  of  the   Enfjlish  soldiers  returnincf  from 
foraging  to  their  encampment.   An  altercation  took 
place,  and  Lennox  stabbed  one  of  them,  who  was 
carried   dead   thither,  amid   no  little  commotion, 
and  a  cry  was  raised  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Scots.    There  was  doubtless  too  much  truth 
in  the  statement,  and  Surrey  must  Jiave  found  that 
he   had     been    deceived.     But   he    calmed    their 
excited  feelings  by  the  assurance  that,  on  failing 
to   return  in    the    morning   with    their  retainers, 
they  would  have  ample  revenge  on  the  traitors 
for  breach  of  promise  and  other  actions.      Mean- 
while the  English  camp  became  quiet  and  still,  as 
night  had  begun  to  cast  its  sable  gloom  over  all 
things  around,  and  the  poor  soldiers,  with  their 
general  at  their  head,  laid   themselves  down  to 
rest,  for  the  purpose  of   refreshing    their    weary 
bodies,  and  composing  their  minds  in  order  to  act 
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their  part  like  men,  amid  the  stirring  and  bloody- 
scenes  that  must  necessarily  be  transacted  on  the 
following  day.      It  was  rather  strange  that  Surrey 
could  have  done  so,  considering  the  responsible 
position  he  held,  and  that  he  should  have  slept  on 
soundly   till  the   morning    was   considerably  ad- 
vanced.     One  would  have  rather  supposed  that, 
amid  the  stillness  of  the  night  on  to  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  his  mind  would  have  been  ill  at  ease, 
and  many  an  anxious  thought  would  have  crowded 
in  upon  it,  as   his    faithful  followers  lay   around 
him,  buried  in  slumber,  with  dangers  surrounding 
them  on  every  side.     The  morning  of  the  eleventh 
of   September,    1297,  dawned,  and   the  sun  rose 
brightly  from  behind  the  mountains  that  towered 
up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  scattered  his  golden 
rays  in  large  profusion  over  the  valleys  and  ham- 
lets that  lay  sleeping  in  peaceful  composure  at  their 
bases,  as  if  to  contrast  intensely  with  the  terrible 
conflict  that  was  quickly  to  follow.    As  soon  as  he 
was    up,    Cressingham    was    all    in    motion,    and 
ordered  the  division  under  his  command  to  defile 
over   the    bridge,    and    attack    the    Scots.     Five 
thousand  foot  soldiers  obeyed  the  call,  and  did  so 
as  fast  as  circumstances  permitted,  while  a  large 
number  of  Welch  troops  soon  followed  after.    But 
after  a  while  they  turned  back  when  they  began 
to  find  that  they  were  not   followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and    away   they    went,   crowding  and 
cramming  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 
The  Scots  might  have  pushed  down  upon  them 
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and  cut  them  to  pieces,  while  separated  from  their 
fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  But  the 
number  was  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  worthy 
of  notice,  and  Wallace,  waiting  for  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  of  an  attack  when  a  much  larger 
multitude  of  the  English  forces  had  passed  over, 
retained  the  position  he  had  chosen  from  the 
first.  Surrey  had  only  awoke  when  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  had  tran;-;pired,  and  found  tb.c 
army  drawn  up  and  eager  to  pass  over  the  bridge. 
For  the  purpose  of  animating  the  minds  of  the 
troops,  as  was  then  the  custom  before  any  great 
en'^ii^ement,  a  number  of  knights  were  forthwith 
created,  many  of  whom  were  not  permitted  to 
survive  their  honors  after  this  eventful  day.  Vor 
although  their  helmets  of  steel  glittered  from  afar, 
and  their  shining  spears  and  darts  sparkled  bright 
in  the  morning  sun,  many  of  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  move  on  in  front  were  soon  cut  in 
pieces,  and  those  that  followed  after  in  the  rear 
were  destined  to  the  same  fate.  Surrey  waited 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  steward  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Earl  ot  Lennox,  whom  he  imagined 
would  be  sure  to  fulfil  their  promise.  They  did 
arrive  late  in  the  morning  with  sixty  horse ;  but 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  strong  position  of  the 
Scottish  army,  and  of  the  danger  of  crossing  the 
river,  he  still  hesitated  to  do  so,  and  as  a  dernier 
resort  sent  two  friars  with  cross  in  hand  to  endea- 
var,  if  possible,  to  work  upon  Wallace's  religious 
feelings  and  bring  him  to  terms.    They  performed 
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the  task  imposed  upon  them  with  |L»rcat  adroitness 
and  ability,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts, for  they  received  a  very  brief  and  senten- 
tious answer,  couched  in  the  followincj  terms. 
"  Return  to  your  leaders,"  said  the  intrei)id  pa- 
triot, "  and  tell  them  we  are  not  here  to  nes^otiate, 
but  to  perform  ;  not  to  talk,  but  to  hg^ht ;  for  were 
your  masters  to  come  and  attack  us  we  are  ready 
to  meet  them  beard  to  beard,  and  at  the  point  of 
our  swords,  for  thus  it  is  we  have  determined  to 
give  freedom  to  our  country,  and  inflict  ven^^eance 
upon  her  oppressors.  We  are  neither  the  slaves 
nor  subjects  of  England,  and  will  throw  our  chal- 
lenixe  in  the  teeth  of  Cressinofham."  '1  hese  taunt- 
ing  words  irritated  to  an  extreme  degree  many  of 
the  English  officers,  who  became  impatient  to 
draw  their  swords  and  be  led  on  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  insolent  daring. on  the  part  of  the  leader  of 
the  Scottish  rebels.  T^specially  Cressingham,  who 
considered  he  was  insulted  by  the  reply,  was  most 
anxious  for  the  attack  ;  for  his  pride,  and  vain 
glory  were  awfully  brought  down  by  the  same, 
and  though  a  coward  at  heart,  his  courage  swelled 
out  into  large  dimensions,  now  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  some  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
Europe.  Still  Surrey  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers,  hesitated  to  cross  the  bridge, 
and  above  all  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  old,  experi- 
enced warrio**,  and  former  friend  of  Wallace,  who 
had  joined  the  English  at  Irvine,  and  who  was 
particularly    well    acquainted   with    the   different 
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localities  of  the  country  which  they  w(m-c  now 
in,  implored  delay.  "  If,  "  says  Liindin,"  you  once 
attempt  to  pass  the  bridi^e,  you  are  throwing  away 
your  lives.  The  men  can  only  cross  two  by  two. 
Our  enemies  command  our  (lank,  and  will  be 
instantly  upon  us.  I  know  a  ford,  not  far  from 
hence,  where  you  may  pass  sixty  at  a  time.  Give 
me  but  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  small  bodv  of 
foot,  I  shall  turn  the  enemy's  (lank,  whilst  you, 
lord  Karl,  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  may  pass  over 
in  safety."  This  was  the  sa^^c  counsel  of  one  who 
had  proved  himself  a  tried  veteran  before,  and 
who  was  far  better  acc^uainted  with  the  country 
than  any  one  who  was  there  present.  If  it  had 
been  adopted,  the  cause  of  freedcMU  in  Scotland, 
might  have  suffered  severely  from  it ;  but  it  fortu- 
nately happened  to  be  rejected.  This  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  greedy,  incompetent  and 
imperious  Cressingham,  who  only  insulted  Lundin, 
for  the  advice  tendered,  and  caused  Surrey,  the 
old  general,  who  had  now  become  convinced  of  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs,  to  submit  his  better 
judgment  to  tiie  rashness  of  an  ignorant  and 
overreaching  ecclesiastic.  *•  You,  Sir  Richard  Lun- 
din," says  he,  "have  been  too  briefly  an  adherent 
of  ours,  and  have  given  no  sufficient  proof  of  stable 
allegiance  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  put  any  reliance 
on  your  fidelity  and  judgment."  "And  as  for 
you  my  Lord  Surrey,"  Lays  he,  with  all  the  assur- 
ance of  which  he  was  possessed,  "  if  you  do  not 
let  us  pass  on  and  do  our  knightly  duty,  you  will 
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only  be  protracting  th^  war  uselessly,  and  spcnd- 
ini^  the  king's  money."  Stung  by  such  cutting 
remarks,  Surrey  gave  the  command,  contrary  to 
his  own  wishes,  and  when  the  morning  was  con- 
siderably advanced,  the  army  began  to  defile  over 
the  bridge,  ond  the  bloody  fray  seriously  to 
commence.  Cressingham's  ardently  expressed 
desires  were  now  fully  gratified,  having  led  on 
the  van  of  the  brave  English  army.  He  was 
covered  in  armour  of  the  most  costly  description, 
with  sable  plume  flaunting  in  the  sun,  vainly 
thinking  the  Scots  had  only  to  be  assailed  in  order 
to  ensure  their  entire  defeat ;  and  joined  in  the 
command  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  an  English 
knight  of  great  c  )urage  and  experience,  both  of 
which  were  severely  tested  before  the  close  of 
the  engagement.  Slowly  the  English  forces 
moved  alopg  the  narrow  wooden  bridge,  where, 
according  to  an  English  historian,  there  was 
scarce  room  for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  and 
if  they  had  defiled  across  it,  without  the  slightest 
check  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  eleven  o'clock, 
the  rear  division  would  still  have  remained  on 
the  other  side.  Still,  as  quickly  as  possible  they 
crossed  over.  Many  thousands  of  them  had  already 
done  so,  and  others  were  advancing  eagerly  be- 
hind them.  No  opposition  was  yet  experienced 
from  the  Scots,  while  the  advancing  squadrons 
were  beginning  to  assume  movements  of  a  very 
formidable  aspect  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  Cressingham  by  this  time  had  doubt- 
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less    imagined    tliat    the    superior    strenoth    and 
discipline  of  the   KngHsh    liad    awed    them  into 
submission,  and  filled  them  with  dread.      I''or  in 
no  other  way  could  he  account  for  the  singular 
fact,  that    their   forces    remained    immovable   on 
the   high    ground    which    had    been   at    the   first 
selected,  without  apparently  manifesting  any  im- 
patience to  change  their  position,  or  to  allow  an 
immense  army  to  pass   on   Linmolested,  and  fall 
upon    them    without    any    apparent   attempt    to 
arrest    their   progress.      Fully    one    half   of   the 
English  troops  had  proceeded  ocross  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  Scots  still  remained  in  the  same  position 
and  waited  still  further  for  more  of  the  enemy  to 
follow  in  order  to  divide  and  also  to  destroy  them. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  however,  by   his  wild 
impatience,  seconded  no  doubt  by  the  advice  of 
Cressingham,  changed  the  whole  current  of  affairs, 
and  hastened  to  niiturity  faster  than  Wallace  had 
anticipated  at  the  first,  the  scheme  which  he  had 
wisely  concocted  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
English  force.   That  plan  was  to  allow  the  majority 
of  the  enemy  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  and  1-  fore 
they   had   time   to   form   under  their  respective 
leaders,  attack,  throw  into  confusion,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces.     But  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  anxious 
to  assail  the  Scots  in  their  strong  position,  gave 
orders  for  a  cavalry  charge,  and  was  the  first  him- 
self to  show  the  example.     Spurring  his  horse  up 
the   hill,   he   disturbed    the   stationary    body    of 
armed  men  that  was  waiting  its  time  to  advance ; 
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for  he  was  instantly  followed  by  a  strontj  party  of 
Eni^lish  kni,i,dUs,  heavily  mailed,  dislin^^uished  by 
their  triant^ular  shields,  who  bore  the  royal  stan- 
dard of  Knj^land,  that  floated  triumphantly  in  the 
breeze.  And  the  shout  was  raised,  "  for  (iod  and 
St.  Ceori^c  !"  "  let  us  ascend  the  rising-  L^round,  let 
us  encounter  the  rebels,  and  by  this  first  bold 
movement  scatter  and  discomfit  them  !  "  Thethinjr 
was  easier  said  than  done,  for  althousrh  the 
cavalry  i^allantly  followed  their  brave  leader, 
armed  in  complete  steel,  and  anxious  to  disting'uish 
themselves  in  tin,'  siL,dit  of  both  armies,  they  were 
unfit  for  the  service  for  which  they  were  deputed  ; 
for  the  enormous  weight  of  their  weapons  and 
trappino;-s  soon  beq^an  to  prove  an  encumbrance 
to  them  rather  than  an  advantai^e,  and  wrouijfht 
their  ruin.  The  eagle  eye  of  Wallace  watching 
from  the  height  the  movements  that  were  sup- 
posed on  the  other  side  to  precipitate  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  whole  force,  at  once  perceived  the  fatal 
blunder  the  enemy  had  committed,  and  lost  no 
time  to  take  advantage  of  it.  lie  assured  his 
countrymen  that  the  victory  was  already  theirs  ; 
that  the  enemy  by  their  first  rash  action  had  at 
once  delivered  themselves  into  their  hands  ;  that 
the  strife,  though  fierce  and  bloody,  would  be  but 
brief,  and  Scotland  would  soon  be  free,  and  every- 
one engaged  in  it  would  earn  for  himself  immortal 
renown.  So  saying,  he  at  once  ordered  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  brave  Murray  to  make  a  short  detour,  the 
one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the 
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bricl^i^t.',  and  rnshini,^  forward  to  the  foot,  take 
possession  of  it,  and  thus  prevent  all  communica- 
tion with  the  part  of  the  army  (;n  the  opposite 
hide  of  the  river.  'Ihe  commar.d  was  no  sooner 
given,  than  it  was  er.c^cuted  with  celerity  and 
success,  by  tiu;  two  heroic  chiefs,  and  their  follow- 
ers, for  they  ajjpeared  in  their  Ljlor)'  in  the  m!  1st 
of  the  fiercest  strife.  The  forces  at  their  disposal 
not  only  took  possession  ol  tin;  bridL,^',  but  cut  off 
all  communication  between  th('  van  and  rear  of 
the  Mn_i:dish  armv,  and  rei">dered  retreat  impossible. 
The  moment  Wallaces  beh(;'d  this,  who  still  held 
the  eminence:  with  the  centre  of  his  army,  which 
contaiiK.'d  a  larL(e  body  of  troops  that  had  up  till 
tiii;;  time  been  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
l*jiL;lish,  he  ^-ave  orders  for  them  to  advance, 
which  was  cjuickly  done.  Down  they  rushed  like 
an  avalanche  from  the  risini^  ground,  where  they 
had  so  louLj'  been  pent  u[),  and  fell  upon  the 
troubled  masses  led  on  by  Cressin^ham,  and 
Twen<re.  before;  thev  had  time  to  form  themselves 
uneler  their  different  headers,  and  threw  them  into 
inextricable  confusion,  b'oremost  in  the  midst  of 
the  descending-  ranks,  as  usual,  was  Wallace  to  be 
found,  charging  more  furiously  than  he  had  ever 
clone  before,  h<''htinof  as  if  the  whole  conflict 
depende'd  on  his  own  arm,  and  strewing  the 
ground  with  many  of  the  flower  of  England's 
cavalry.  Mis  followers  followed  up  the  repeated 
blows,  fighting-  like  heroes,  remembering  the  many 
wrongs  they  had  got  to  revenge,  and  opened  up 
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\\'\(\v.  lanes  ainun_^^  tlu;  ranks  (jf  the  (MKMiiy.  Still 
the  Mni^lisli  were  no  cowards,  and  akIioiiL;h 
they  Iiad  lucn  (juli^^eneralcd,  ami  thrown  int(j  the 
wiKl(,'st  contusion,  the  infantry  clefendeil  thein- 
selve;;  with  heroic  bravery  amid  the  thicU  array 
of  swords  antl  si)e;irs  that  wer(;  directed  aj^ainst 
theni  ;  whih;  the  cavalry  IcMisjht  with  all  the  force 
and  valor  for  which  in  all  aj^es  they  had  l)een 
famous.  They  mana,L;ccl  their  fiery  steeds  with 
easy  horsemanshi]).  'I'hey  tlarted  into  the;  miilst 
of  the  enemy.  Tliey  courted  death  as  if  it  had 
been  their  natural  element,  and  committed  ter- 
rible slauLihler  on  all  sides.  'Ihe  scene  U)Y  sc.une 
time;  was  animatinL,''  but  full  of  horror,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  on  such  a  bloody  and  tryin^i;  occa- 
sion. I*  or  on  the  t)ne  side  was  the  crash  of  armor, 
the  cry  of  rai^e  and  triumi)h,  e.xcitint;'  to  deeds  iA 
terrible  revenire  ;  while  on  the  other  side  was  the 
deadly  swell  of  battle,  and  linylanc''s  arrows  fell 
like  rain  in  their  llii^ht,  to  make  defeat  that  was 
inevitable  bearable,  and  to  show  that  valor  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  success.  The  conllict 
became  so  terribly  exciting',  that  many  of  the 
Murray  and  Kirkpatrick  force,  stationed  to  defend 
the  bridge,  deserted  their  post  to  share  in  it,  and 
left  for  some  time  a  passage  free  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  other  side.  But  this  was  merely 
to  increase  the  tumult  and  confusion  that  every- 
where began  to  prevail  ;  for  although  the  standard 
bearers  of  the  king,  and  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a 
fresh  part  of  the  army,  were  able  to  pass  over, 
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they  only  arrived  in  liiiu:  to  iiu;ct  inslaiUaiU'ous 

death,    ami    aloiULf    with    their  bravo  companions 

were  cut  to  pieces.      I'Dr  the  day  was  too  far  j^^onc 

now  to  he  retrieved  by  any  assistance  that  could 

be  brou^t^ht  from  the  other  side,  and  the  stream  of 

human    beini^'^s    that    came    crowding    aloni,''    the 

narrow  structure,  and  jammin;^''  it  up,  only  shared 

the  sad  fate  of  those  that  hatl  passed  on  before  them 

to  destruction. 

"  In  tlic  lost  battle  home  clown  by  the  living.', 
AVIicre  niiiiglos  war's  rattle  wiili  groans  of  the  dying." 

I'rom  tlu!  confusion  that  ensued  at  the  bej^-inninjr, 
the  l''nL;lish  never  manan^cd  to  extricate  tlumi- 
selves,  and  any  addition  to  their  force  only  con- 
tinued to  increase  it.  Multitudes  of  their  infantry, 
as  well  as  their  heavy  cavalry  were  slain,  while 
others  of  them  plim<;'ed  into  the  river  with  the 
hope  of  joinint^  their  comrades  safe  on  the  other 
side,  became  encumbered  with  their  heavy  armor, 
and  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  waters  to  rise  no 
more.  DuriniT;-  these  terrible  disasters  a  scene 
occured,  which  for  spirit  and  chivalry  was  well 
worthy  of  its  actor,  and  tended  to  solace  the 
Eni^lish  Lreneral  while  witnessiniTf  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army.  The  brave  and  impetuous  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Twengc  found  that  the  Scots  had  seized  the 
bridee,  and  that  all  intercourse  was  cut  off  from 
the  other  side.  Now  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
circumstances  ?  for  a  fellow  warrior  in  arms  had 
advised  that  they  should  both  throw  themselves 
into  the  river  and  swim  their  horses  to  the  oppo- 
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site  bank.  But  the  brave  knight  of  Yorkshire 
treated  the  proposal  with  disdain,  for  the  thing- 
was  unworthy  of  him.  And  therefore,  putting 
spurs  to  his  charger,  he  drove  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  hewed  a  passage  through  the 
thickest  of  them,  and  rejoined  his  friends  with 
his  nephew  and  armor-bearer  on  the  other  side, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dehght  of  all.  Hut 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  having  so  brave  a 
leader,  the  English  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  were  left  to  the  wild  horrors  of  despair  and 
the  cruel  mercies  of  the  enemy  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  escaped  drowning  by 
plunging  into  tne  stream  and  swimming  over  to 
the  other  side,  the  whole  of  the  twenty  thousand 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  Surrey,  joined  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  ordered  him  to  occupy 
Stirling  Castle,  while  he  himself  fled  from  the 
field  with  the  greatest  trepidation,  and  left  the 
relicts  of  his  discomfited  army  to  the  charge  of 
this  brave  man,  I  lis  principal  object  appeared  to 
have  been  to  consult  his  own  safet)^  and  therefore 
he  reached  llerwick  alone  without  drawing 
bridle.  "  A  wonderful  ride,"  says  an  English 
historian,  "for  the  old  earl,  and  performed  with 
such  eood-will,  that  the  horse  which  he  used  wlien 
stabled  in  the  convent,  would  not  taste  his  corn." 
Nor  were  the  discomfiture  and  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  invaders  confined  to  those  that  had  crossed 
the  river,  for  Wallace  and  his  men  followed  up 
the  victory  gained  on  the  other  side,  passer!  over 
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in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  carnaq-e  was  great. 
Helpless  and  in  terror  the  poor  fuq^itives,  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  threw  from  them  their  arms  and 
standards,  and  fled  in  all  directions  over  the 
country.  But  believing'  that  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion had  come  round,  the  Scottish  forces  pursued 
them  with  dodged  perseverance,  and  put  them 
promiscuously  to  the  sword.  T'or  of  tiiat  noble 
army  that  had  crossed  the  Scottish  border,  com- 
bining within  itself  much  of  the  pride  and  chivalry 
of  Knyiand,  and  which  laid  waste  at  a  tr\'in<i 
season  of  the  year  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  land,  few  returned  to  their  native  country  to 
record  their  misfortune.  Their  bodies  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waters  of  the  b\)rth,  or  their 
bones  were  left  to  bleach  amid  the  foresis  and 
morasses  of  an  inhospitable  country,  and  thus  iii 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  we  can  see  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence strikingly  displayed,  in  inflicting  terrible 
punishment  on  those  who  were  not  very  remark- 
able in  showing  mercy  at  ai'y  time,  to  their 
northern  neighbors  when  in  distress.  In  this 
fatal  and  important  battle,  that  roused  the  spirit 
of  Scotland,  and  sunk  the  hearts  of  the  English, 
a  large  amount  of  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots ;  for  smarting  under  their  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  treatment  by  their  neighbors,  for  a 
long  time  before,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  they  would  eagerly  lay  hold  of  it.  Still  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  the  same,  that 
reflect  the  greatest  dishonor  on  the  parties  that 
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happened  to  share  the  largest  in  it ;  for  the  steward 
of  Scotland,  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  althoiiL^h 
allies  of  the  king  of  England,  were  all  the  while 
intriofuin"-  with  Wallace,  stood  at  a  distance 
during  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  never  struck  a 
blow  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  English  army  was 
defeated,  the  traitors  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
leading  a  party  of  their  fellows,  began  to  kill  and 
plunder  their  fl)ing  unfortunate  confederates. 
Such  conduct  would  have  been  dastardly  on  the 
part  of  any  one,  but  especially  would  it  sink  those 
nobles  in  the  estimation  of  the  brave  Wallace, 
and  all  right-thinking  men.  The  loss  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  was  immense,  besides  those 
that  afterwards  perished  in  the  flight.  Among 
them  the  detestable  Cressinqrham  was  included. 
He  fell  at  the  be^'innino;'  of  the  contest,  nor  did 
his  fate  excite  much  sympathy  among  his  country- 
men. "  Eor  he,"  says  an  English  chronicler,  "who 
had  oppressed  and  wounded  many  with  the  sword 
of  his  tongue,  now  fell  a  victim  to  the  sword  of 
the  wicked."  Eew  of  the  Scots  were  slain  com- 
pared with  the  English,  but  the  brave  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  was  included  among  the  number.  He 
maintained  his  post  assigned  him  by  Wallace, 
with  his  faithful  clansmen  to  the  last,  and  fell 
fighting  in  the  midst  of  heaps  of  the  slain.  "  With 
dying  hand  above  his  head,  he  shook  the  fragment 
of  his  blade,  and  shouted  victory!"  He  was 
among  the  first  of  the  noble  friends  and  coadjutors 
of  Wallace,  who   loved   and  struggled  nobly  on 
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amid  all  discouraocmcnts,  to  assist  and  uphold  the 
liberties  of  his  country  when  the  clouds  were  dark, 
and  nearly  all  had  forsaken  the  g-ood  cause.  Hut 
alas  !  when  the  dream  had  vanished,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  past  had  fled  away,  the  noble  spirit, 
who  had  toiled  so  hard,  and  bled  and  suffered  to 
secure  liberty  to  others,  did  not  live  to  share  in  its 
blessincfs  himself  "  He  labored  and  others  entered 
into  his  labors."  It  is  true  the  valor  and  noble 
exploits  of  this  patriotic  man  have  beiMT  consider- 
ably foro^otten,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
more  brilliant  efforts  put  forth  by  his  great  leader 
and  friend.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the 
unsellishness  of  Murray,  the  trials  he  endured, 
the  battles  he  fouQ^ht,  and  the  (Treat  sacrihces  he 
willingly  made  for  the  good  of  others,  we  are 
fain  to  persuade  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  as 
the  history  of  his  country  is  better  known,  and 
liberty  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  name  of  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  will  become  more  sacred  in  the 
memory  of  every  right-thinking  Scotchman  : 

Happy  i;;  he  o'er  whose  decline 
'J'he  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine, 
And  hght  him  down  the  steep  of  years  : 
But  oh,  how  blest  they  sink  to  rest, 
Who  close  iheir  eyes  on  victory's  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Important  results  followed  the  battle  of  Stirling.  Taught  Ed- 
ward to  respect  Scotland,  and  the  contendings  of  \\'allace. 
The  success  of  the  people  headid  by  Wallace  was  won- 
derful aftfr  the  desertion  of  the  nobles  at  Irvine.  After 
the  battle  of  Stirling,  Wallace  hastened  back  to  Dundee, 
where  the  English  fortress  surrendered.  And  all  the  other 
strcjiigholds  tl'.roughout  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
the  Castle  of  Dunb.'r.  \\'alla(  e  attacked  it  skih'ully  and 
drove  its  defender  across  the  borders.  Thereafter  he  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Xorth  of  I'jigland.  ^Vas  associated 
in  the  command  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  whose  fuller  had 
been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stirling.  The  l^nglish  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
town  of  Xe\vc;istle.  The  Scottish  army  moved  back  into 
their  own  country.  And  wli.^ii  the  Iviglish  returned,  tlr.^y 
again  crossed  the  borders  and  conmiitted  fearful  devasta- 
tions. Attacked  the  town  of  Carlisle,  but  retired  from  the 
siege.  Devastated  the  country  as  far  as  Derwentwater 
and  Cockermouth.  Thereafti  r  entered  the  county  of 
Durham.  Sacred  to  St.  Cuthbert.  Wallace  hesitated  to 
invade  this  part  of  the  country.  Retired  from  it,  after  his 
troops  were  assaik'd  by  a  terrible  storm.  Returned  to 
Scotland  after  much  booty  had  been  obtained  from  the 
English.  The  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  l'",nglish  during 
this  invasion  largely  owing  to  the  Galloweigians. 

The  decided  character  of  the  battle  of  StirHng 
bridge,    and    defeat    of   the  English    forces,  had 
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important  results  at  the  time,  and  ever  afterwards. 
It  taught  Edward  to  regard  the  people  in  the  North 
no  more  as  a  set  of  ignorant  peasants,  whose  up- 
rising could  be  easily  suppressed  by  the  first 
appearance  of  an  English  force  among  them  ;  but 
as  a  brave  people  who  despised  to  be  conquered, 
and  to  whom  liberty  was  reckoned  dear.  The 
same  people  he  was  also  aware,  were  led  on  by  one 
who  could  estimate  their  feelino^s  and  darinof, 
and  who  infused  into  their  breasts  the  deadliest 
hatred  of  himself  and  of  all  others  who  endea- 
vored to  enslave  them.  .So  that  the  English 
monarch,  v.-ith  the  shrewdest  of  his  coadjutors, 
must  now  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  after 
oceans  of  blood  had  been  shed,  and  millions  of 
money  had  been  wasted,  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land was  a  tiling  that  had  yet  to  be  achieved.  It 
mattered  not  that  the  nobles  of  the  countrv,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  bartered  away  their  own 
liberties,  and  had  also  endeavored  to  make  free 
with  those  of  others.  It  mattered  not  that  they 
had  toiled  sore,  owing  to  their  own  selfish  prin- 
ciples to  extinguish  every  spark  of  patriotic 
f(;eling  that  revealed  itself  in  any  direction.  Their 
attempts  were  happily  neutralized,  and  a  new 
life  infused  into  the  heart  of  a  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  people  that  could  not  be  extinguished. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1297,  when  Scotland  lay  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  Edward's  feet ;  and  when  after 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of 
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Dunbar,  he  hastened  to  the  continent  to  achieve 
other  victories,  convinced  that  tiie  conntry  was 
now  his  own.  But  the  calculations  of  tyrants 
have  often  misled  them,  when  dealing  with  the 
civil  or  religious  rights  of  a  j)eoi)le.  And  God 
has  helped  those  in  contendini^  for  such  who  have 
heli)ed  themselves.  One  thini^  is  certain,  that  the 
freedom  procured  for  the  Scottish  nation  at  this 
time  was  little  expected,  and  may  yet  excite 
wonder  and  (gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  it ;  especially 
when  they  consider  the  might  and  power  that 
were  brought  to  bear  against  them  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  But  it  was  Providence  that  "  raised  up  a 
little  one  to  become  a  thousand  in  their  midst." 
"  And  the  worm  Jacob  was  made  to  thresh  the 
mountains  of  Israel."  There  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  fact,  how  it  was  possible  in  so 
short  a  period  of  timj,  to  breathe  a  new  existence 
into  a  people,  so  torpid  and  enslaved  as  the  Scotch 
then  were,  and  cause  them  to  hold  up  their  heads 
with  some  degree  of  pride  everywhere.  Still, 
Providence  works  by  means,  and  in  the  raising  up 
of  Wallace  at  the  time,  who  exhibited  in  his 
person  such  an  example  of  heroism  and  self-abne- 
gation as  the  world  had  seldom  witnessed, — "  for 
the  buiile  ne'er  sungf  to  a  braver  knight  than 
William  of  Elderslie," — -it  shewed  the  wisdom  of 
the  selection  thus  made  in  the  extraordinary 
results  that  followed.  F"or  the  people  were  ani- 
mated by  his  noble  and  daring  example  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  so  o-alling  to  them  and  their  chilch'en, 
and  their  bosoms  were  made  to  beat  responsive  to 
every  call  of  honcjr  made  by  one  in  whom  they 
placed  implicit  confidence,  and  who  led  the  way 
in  every  path  of  dansj^er,  Thus  they  were  enabled 
to  trample  in  the  dust  the  banners  of  the  oppressor 
that  had  been  carried  in  triumph  over  the  country, 
and  crush  by  their  virtuous  wrath  the  efforts 
made  to  destroy  their  lives  and  liberties.  I'^ew 
men  could  have  borne  up  like  Wallace,  .after  the 
crushing  defection  of  the  nobles  and  their  retainers 
at  Irvine;  or  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to 
raise  new  forces  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
army  previously  collected  had  proved  traitors  to 
the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart.  But  he  did  so, 
and  also  succeeded  in  his  efforts  ;  for  by  his  unsel- 
fishness, perseverance,  and  patriotic  valor,  a  large 
number  soon  took  the  field,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  their  leader,  and  went  forward  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  To  shew  that  such  was 
the  case,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to  what  they 
accomplished  during  the  summer,  after  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  had  disgracefully  surrendered  them- 
selves to  Edward's  generals.  And  when  we  find 
fortress  after  fortress  falling  into  their  hands, 
and  the  English,  panic-sticken  and  affrighted, 
fleeinor  from  the  northern  counties  at  their 
approach,  we  meet  with  a  new  army,  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  as  their  leader,  and  whose 
efforts  were  felt  in  the  regenerating  intkience 
throughout  the  country.     Seldom  do  we  find  in 
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any  part  of  history  a  people  so  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  as  the  Scotch  then  were,  acquiiing, 
in  so  short  a  period,  such  recuperative  powers  ;  and 
when  we  search  for  the  true  cause  of  this,  we 
find  it  in  the  vast  scliemes  of  Wallace  wisely 
concocted  and  successfully  carried  out  for  the 
liberation  of  his  enslaved  countrymen.  lie  had 
no  sooner  followed  up  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Stirling",  in  disposing  of  the  prisoners  taken,  and 
distributing'  the  booty  freely  amonj^'  his  soldiers, 
than  he  fullilhxl  his  pledgf  to  the  people  of  I)undee> 
and  hastened  back  to  terminate  the  sieofe  of  the 
Castle  there.  It  had  been  vigorously  kept  up 
during  his  absence,  and  fell  wlien  he  ai:)peared  the 
second  tim:j  before  it.  For  the  news  of  the  battle, 
so  disastrous  to  their  countrymen,  had  already 
reached  the  Knirlish  (jarrison  here,  and  filled  them 
with  dismay.  A  panic  seems  to  have  seized  them 
on  the  occasion  ;  as  without  striking  another  bl  )w 
they  delivered  up  the  Castle,  and  fled  to  their  ships 
in  the  harbor,  leaving  behind  them  a  large  amount 
of  arms  and  provisions,  which  afforded  much 
booty  to  the  Scots.  Perhaps  Wallace  little 
imagined  when  he  had  to  flee  from  this  place, 
when  a  youth  attendino;  the  Seminarv,  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  act  such  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  his  country  ;  but  it  would 
rejoice  his  heart  to  th'  k  that  the  day  dreams 
of  his  youth  were  realised,  in  discomhting 
and  driving  out  of  it  those  who  had  sorely 
oppressed  it.     The  other  strongholds  throughout 
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tlic  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  without 
much  opposition,  and  followed  the  e.\i.inj)k:  of  the 
garrison  at  Dundee,  so  that  in  a  short  period  not 
one  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  l^ng-lish,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Dunbar.  The  fortresses 
of  Ildinljurgh  and  Roxburi^h  were  disniaiU^etl, 
and  Wallace  appointed  Henry  de  Mahhurlon  as 
("lovernorof  the  Castle  of  Berwick.  I  )unl)ar  Castle, 
however,  bravely  stood  out,  for  the  l^arl  had 
become  a  partizan  of  Edward  at  an  earl)-  i)eriod 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  indepentlenco 
throughout  his  native  country,  and  hrmly  main- 
tained his  adherence  to  his  interest,  till  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Cors- 
patrick,  the  Karl,  was  a  baron  of  great  power 
and  military  experience,  and  occu])ied  a  fortress  of 
amaziuLT  strength,  which  was  considered  as  the 
key  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  he  owned  extensive  estates  on 
each  side  of  the  borders,  which  were  protected  by 
a  chain  of  seven  fortalices,  called  by  the  familiar 
name  of  the  "  earl's  seven  war  steeds."  AlthouLrh 
summoned  to  surrender  his  castle,  he  returned  an 
ironical  and  haughty  reply  to  the  summons.  But 
he  soon  had  reason  to  repent  bitterly  of  his  con- 
duct, for  Wallace  proceeded  with  four  hundred  of 
his  chosen  troops  against  him,  attacked  him  with 
amazinir  skill  and  valor,  and  he  drove  him  from 
one  stronghold  to  another,  till  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled  to  deliver  the  last  and  the  strongest  of  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.     Glad  to  escape  with 
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liis  life,  he  lied  across  the  borders,  where  he  hved 
as  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  I'.n^Iish 
sov('rei_L,rn.  It  was  thus  that  the  hist  of  tlie  iron 
chains  that  l^dward  had  for^-ed  for  Scothuid,  was 
broken,  aiul  that  b\'  the  efforts  of  a  single  man, 
not  only  unassisted  but  actually  opposed  b}'  the 
whole  combined  force  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  as  their  forefathers  had  ever  been 
before  them,  were  once  more  free. 

"  Tnik-  of  a  race  \vlio  did  tlic  invader  scorn  : 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  the  shores  ; 
Type  of  a  race  who  shall  to  lime  unborn. 
Its  country  leave  uncon([uered  as  of  yore." 

By  the  time  that  these  important  transactions 
liad  transpired,  it  was  far  advanced  in  tlie 
aiUimin  ;  and  the  blio'htcninof  ravatj'es  of  the 
war  had  already  begim  to  be  sorely  felt  throuiL^h- 
o't  every  part  of  the  country.  The  I'2n^L;lish 
had  desolated  it  to  a  fearfid  extent  before  the 
battle  of  Stirling',  burninj:^  down  houses,  des- 
troyin<^  the  crops  in  the  fields,  and  putting-  to 
death  thousands  of  the  peasants.  The  consequence 
was,  that  dreadful  dearth  and  famine  began  to  be 
sorely  felt  everywhere,  and  the  poor  and  helpless 
could  procure  little  else  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
bodies  than  the  wild  herbs  and  roots  which  they 
gathered  from  the  fields  now  lying  without  culture, 
while  many  of  the  strong  arms  that  had  cultivated 
them  lay  still  and  motionless  in  the  grave.  Many 
of  the  destitute  were  cut  off  by  mere  want,  others' 
suffered  untold  privations;  and  had  not  means  been 
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dcvisfd  1))"  \hr.  sa^^^'icity  of  Wallace,  for  l)iinL;inir 
hcl])  to  ihc  sorely  clistr(ss(d  people,  it  is  imj)OS- 
sibU;  to  sa\'  liow  jiuicli  sjreater  the  siifkrintrs  Mould 
have  1)(  (  n  amonir  tlum.  Ik.'  resolved  to  iinade 
I'ln^lanil,  not  only  for  the  piir|)ose  of  sii])portin^ 
his  army  durin^-  the  winter,  hut  to  send  iielp  to 
man)'  of  the  j)oor  fainishino-  iiihahilants  who  were 
kit  hehind.  1 1 e  accord in^^ly  issued  a  proclamation 
lor  every  one  caj>al)leol  bearinij^  arms,  to  meet  him 
on  Koslin  Moor,  not  far  from  lulinburL;h.  An 
immense  host  was  coni;Te<;atetl  lure,  and  from 
amon.i^  them,  the  most  vii^orous  and  hest  suited 
for  the  work  before  them,  were  selected.  Before 
marching-  into  ]\nL;land  lie  lhou<;ht  jjrojjer  to 
address  thcin  in  t)ne  of  those  read)-  and  spirit 
stirrint,^  speeches,  ior  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  which  won  d  have  done  no  discredit  to  any 
oencral,  when  he  wished  to  excite  his  soldiers  to 
some  ^VkiiiX.  and  arduous  undertaking-.  "lie  re- 
minded  them  of  the  murders  and  robberies  that 
had  been  so  long  committed  with  impunity  by  the 
Eng-Jish  throughout  the  coimtry.  How  their 
ojjpressors  had  stripped  it  of  everything  that 
had  conduced  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  now  that  they  had  overcome 
them,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country,  it  was 
but  their  duty  to  make  them  pay  back,  in  their 
own  way,  some  of  the  plunder  they  had  taken 
away  without  any  remorse.  If  they  would  only 
continue  united  in  their  efforts,  victory  and  a 
glorious   pnze   would   fall   to   the    share   of    all. 
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Wealth  and  provisions  would  hcconu;  their  own, 
but  lal)()r  and  incessant  toil  were  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  both,  (ireat  thing's  could  only  bo 
obtained  by  jr'reat  labor,  and  xictory,  if  accordeil 
to  any,  never  fell  to  the  share  of  the  slu<(- 
<^ard."  \\v.  thus  exciteil  their  patriotic  feelini^s, 
their  avarice,  and  reveno-e  ;  and  they  hastened 
with  their  chief  to  cross  the  bonlers,  and  reap 
a  rich  harvest,  in  a  ctnintry  whose  inhabitants 
had  shareil  lari^^ily  before  in  the  spoils  of  other 
nations.  After  bein,^-  full)'  prepared  for  the  ex- 
pedition, the  vScottish  army  marched  southward 
in  hii^h  spirits,  under  the  leadership  of  Wallace 
and  the  )()unt|  Sir  Andrew  Murray.  lie  was  a 
worthy  son  ol  a  noble  sire,  and  possesscel  many 
of  his  fatlu.-r's  excelk'Ut  (pialities,  who  had  "  fallen 
in  the  hii^h  places  of  the  land,"  t'iL;htin_L^  for  the 
liberti(;s  of  his  countr)'.  It  is  said,  before  the 
battle  of  Stirlini^-,  he  entertained  a  stroni^'"  pre- 
seiitinicnt  of  his  approachint;"  death,  and  com- 
mitted his  )-outhful  son  to  the  charge  of  Wallace. 
He  sacredly  performed  h.is  d^.«.^  towards  him; 
loved  and  treated  him  as  his  own  son.  As  soon 
as  t!ie  Scotch  army  entered  into  Northumberland, 
the  inhabitants  lied  before  them  in  all  directions, 
filied  with  terror  and  dismay.  Ihey  beq^an  to 
fear  that  the  day  of  veng^eance  for  past  offences 
had  arrived,  and  expecting-  no  mercy  in  an  iron 
age  from  those  to  whom  none  had  been  previously 
shown,  they  collected  their  wives  and  children 
together,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  New- 
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castle.     Their  flocks  and  liercl-J  were  also  driven 
alotiL,^  with  them,  and  waj^jLjons  laden  with  house- 
liold  furniture  and  provisions  crowded  aloni^  the 
roads  in  every  tlirection.     'Ihe  Scottish  army  bc- 
^an  to  feel  the  little  chance  that  would  be  prc- 
s(;nted  of  colK.'ctinLj'  booty  in  a  country  that  had 
l)e':;jme    strijiped  of   cverythinj^,  and    fei^niintjf  a 
retreat,  in  order  to  deceive  the  people  and  induce 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  moved  back 
into  vScotland.     'I'he  snare  laid  was  successful,  for 
the  Northund)rians  hastened  home  to  the  habit- 
tions  they   had   left  amid  ij;-rief  and  sorrow  :  but 
only  to  suffer  death,  and  the  loss  of  all  earthly 
thini^s.      For  they  were  assailed  by  a  force  which 
they  could  neither  oppose  nor  resist,  and  which 
carried    destruction    with    it    in    every    direction. 
The    Scottish    army    burst  into  their  midst,  and 
althouf^h  finding-  a  peaceful  and  smiling  country 
with   a   prosperous    people,  they    left  it  a  desert 
without     inhabitants.      T^ollowing     the     example 
that  had  bc>en  set  them  by  the  English  at   Ber- 
wick,   they    sjjared    neither   age,    rank,    nor  sex, 
while  the  smoke  of  thousands  of  dwellings  con- 
sumed   by    the    llames  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
pleaded  for  vengeance  on  the  terrible  abettors  of 
war.     This  is  part  of  the  conduct  of  Wallace  and 
his  followers,  which  we  can  never  justify,  however 
great  the  provocation  they  had  received.      In  all 
coming  ages  it  would  have  added  an  additional 
laurel    to    his    brow,    if   he    had    prevented  such 
wanton  destruction    of  property,  and    prevented 
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at  least  childhood,  and  female  weakness,  from 
falling  a  prey  to  a  blood-thirsty  soldiery.  Still, 
we  must  make  laro^e  allowance  for  the  cruel  times 
in  which  he  lived,  when  pity  was  seldom  mani- 
fested towards  those  that  happened  to  be  in 
distress,  and  mercy  became  restrained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  (generous  and  compassionate  ; 
for  had  it  been  manifested  in  too  larqe  a  measure 
even  towards  the  helpless,  it  would  have  been 
construed  into  weakness,  and  want  of  power  to 
oppress.  Hemin^-ton,  an  Ent^lish  historian  of  the 
time,  gives  us  a  terrible  description  of  this  cruel  raid 
into  England.  "  The  Scots  took  up  their  quar- 
ters," he  informs  us,  "  in  the  forest  of  Rotheberey^ 
nor  was  there  any  one  to  make  them  afraid,  whilst 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  services  of  religion  were 
not  heard  in  any  church  or  monastery  throughout 
the  country  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  All  the 
monks,  canons  regular,  and  ministers  of  religion, 
along  with  the  whole  body  c;f  the  people,  had  tied 
from  the  face  of  the  Scots,  who  were  permitted 
to  pass  their  whole  time  in  one  continued  scene 
of  slaughter,  burning  and  rapirie,  from  the  feast  of 
St.  Luke  to  St.  Martin's  Day,  nor  was  any  found 
to  oppose  them  except  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Berwick,  and  other  castles  hard  by,  who  ventured 
from  their  walls  and  cut  off  a  few  strasfQrlers  in  the 
rear."  It  was  about  the  thirty- first  of  October, 
when  Wallace  led  his  troops  into  England,  and 
began  to  commit  the  awful  depredations  we  have 
described  above.     He  continued  in  his  work  of 
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destruction  for  several  weeks,  and  so  terrible 
were  the  effects  of  the  same  that  they  were  felt 
for  years  afterwards.  Articles  of  great  value 
were  everywhere  collected.  Horses  and  oxen 
which  they  captured,  and  sheep  also,  were  driven 
together  from  the  different  localities  and  passed 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  when  distribu- 
ted over  the  country,  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  provisions  that  were  seized  and  trans- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  the  people  were  supj^lied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  famine  was  arrested, 
and  a  large  army  provided  for  in  an  enemy's 
country.  During  the  stay  of  the  Scottish  army 
in  I'^ngland  it  was  changed  several  times  in  itsap- 
perance,  for  as  soon  as  one  clan  had  collected  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  booty  they  were  allowed  to 
return  home,  and  their  places  were  forthwith 
supplied  by  others  who  were  equally  needy  as 
their  predecessors.  The  spoil  was  thus  divided 
equally  over  the  country,  and  the  wants  of  all 
were  supplied.  The  soldiers,  that  had  been 
allowed  in  pursuit  of  plunder  to  spread  themselves 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Northumberland,  were  now  summoned  in,  formed 
into  an  army,  and  proceeded  westward  towards 
the  city  of  Carlisle.  It  was  then,  as  it  had  ever 
been  before,  a  place  of  great  strength,  with  a  large 
garrison  and  castle,  plenty  of  provisions,  and  a 
number  of  brave  inhabitants  ready  to  defend  it. 
In  aforetime  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  constituted  the  capital  of  a  large  and 
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important  portion  of  the  country  ;  and  from  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  had  formed  tlie  key  from  the 
north    of   England  to  the  southern  and  western 
parts    of    Scotland.     When    the    Scottish    army 
approached  near  the  city,  they  despatched  a  priest 
as  their  envoy,  and  demanded  an  instant  surrender 
of  the  place.    "My  master,"  says  he,  "viz  : — Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  bids  you,  if  you  regard  your 
own  lives  and  are  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood,  give  up  your  city  and  castle,  which  if  you 
do,  your  lives  and  members  and  worldly  goods  shall 
be  safe  from  harm  ;    but  if  not  he  will  take  your 
city   by  storm,  and  utterly  destroy  both  you  and 
it."     To  this  bold  request  an  equally  bold   reply 
was   returned    by    the    brave   citizens.     "  Return 
whence  you  came,"  say  they,  "and  tell  your  master 
that  if  he  is  eager  to  possess  our  city,  he  would 
better  come  as  a  courageous  conqueror,  and  storm 
the  walls  and  make  himself  master  of  the  city  and 
castle,  with  all  their  contents."     This  was  not  a 
mere    empty    defiance  that  was  made,  unaccom- 
panied   by    deeds ;    for    instantly  the  w-alls  were 
manned  by  a  large  muster  of  some  of  the  finest 
troops    in    England,  with  a  formidable   array  of 
several  of  the  best  coiistructed  engines  that  the 
times  could  afford,  which  were  prepared  to  throw 
missiles,  to  a  great  distance,  upon  any  force  who 
miglit  have  the  hardihood  to  approach  near  die 
walls.     Wallace's    army    was    totally   unprovided 
with  any  battering  engines,  or  weapons  of  attack, 
and  even  if  the  siege  had  been  successful  it  would 
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have  detained  them  too  long  in  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  at  a  very  unfavorable  time 
of  the  year.  He  retired  therefore  from  Carlisle, 
and  left  the  beautiful  city  without  an  attempt 
to  breach  the  walls,  impressed  with  the  hiij^hest 
respect  for  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  who  crowded  all  of  them, 
father  and  son,  husband  and  brother,  to  the 
ramparts.  For  they  were  lesolved  to  spend  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  its  defence,  rather  than 
allow  its  gates  to  be  Hung  open,  and  its  walls  to 
be  scaled  by  cruel  foes,  who  had  everywhere 
left  behind  them  unmistakable  traces  of  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  Leaving  Carlisle  they  passed 
through  Inglewood  Forest,  ravaging  the  whole 
country  through  which  they  passed.  They  com- 
mitted the  same  atrocities  they  had  done  in  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed 
away  before  Cumberland  recovered  ftom  the  wild 
deeds  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  perpetrated  in  a 
district  of  country,  where  nature  abounds  in  every 
form  of  grandeur  and  loveliness,  and  where  some 
of  the  finest  peasantry  of  Furope  were  to  be 
found. 

"  Yon  naked  waste  survey, 

Where  Late  was  heard  the  flute's  mellifluous  lay ; 

Where  late  the  rosy  bosomed  hours. 

In  loose  array  danced  lightly  over  the  flowers; 

Where  late  the  shepherd  told  his  tender  tale, 

The  voice  of  cheerful  labor  filled  the  dale ; 

How  sadly  silent  all  !" 
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The  devastations  of  the  Scottish  army  extended 
through  Cumberland  as  far  as  Derwentwater  and 
Cockermouth,  and  everywhere  a  vast  amount  of 
life  and  property  was  destroyed.  Whatever  was 
moveable  was  carried  into  Scotland,  and  became 
a  welcome  gift  to  many  of  the  famishing  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  who  had  been  stripped  of 
everything  by  the  English.  Passing  from  Cum- 
berland, they  entered  into  Durham,  a  district  of 
the  country  hitherto  considered  sacred,  as  being 
associated  with  Saint  Cuthbert.  This  remarkable 
man  was  the  sixth  bishop  of  Durham,  and  died 
in  a  hermitage,  in  "  Fame  Islands,"  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  six  hundred  and  eighty-six.  He 
surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  for  the  holi- 
ness of  the  life  which  he  spent,  and  the  success 
that  attended  his  ministerial  labors.  After  his 
death  his  body  was  deposited  at  Landisferne,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  where  it 
rested  in  its  quiet  abode  till  the  year  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  Then  the  monastery  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  relics  of  the  Saint 
were  carried  by  his  pious  brethren  into  Scotland. 
Afterwards  they  were  removed  to  Durham,  where 
they  are  now  supposed  to  rest  somewhere  within 
the  precincts  of  the  massive  cathedral,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  has  no  equal 
in  England.  Great  victories  were  foolishly  as- 
cribeci  to  the  saint  ;  fd  Simeon  of  Durham 
informs  us,  that  he  appeared  to  Alfred  the  Great 
when    lurking    in    the    fens    near   Glastonbury, 
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and    promised    him    victory    over    his    heathen 

enemy. 

"  'Twas  he  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edged  Alfred's  faulchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turned  the  conqueror  back  again." 

And  when  David  the  F'irst  of  Scotland  marched 
into  England  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was 
defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton, 
when  wishing-  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Empress  Maud  against  the  encroachments  of 
Stephen,  the  English  marched  against  the  in- 
vaders under  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

"  Who  may  his  miracles  declare  ! 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king  and  heir  ; 

Although  with  him  they  led, 
Gallowej;ians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  London  knights  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale, 

Before  his  standard  lied." 

Wallace  stopped  short  when  he  entered  within 
the  territory  reckoned  sacred  to  the  saint,  and 
ordered  a  speedy  retreat.  Like  others  he  was 
largely  tinctured  with  the  superstitions  of  the  age, 
and  began  to  fear  that  through  the  interference 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  some  disastrous  consequences 
might  follow  the  invasion  of  his  territory.  Strange 
enough,  the  elcnients  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
confirmed  his  fears  at  the  time,  for  both  he  and 
his  troops  were  assailed  by  one  of  those  terrible 
storms,  which,  although  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  are  but  too  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  year  Wallace 
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invaded  it.  The  sky  suddenly  became  overcast, 
and  the  wind  rose  into  the  fury  of  a  hurricane. 
Descending  with  sudden  gusts,  it  howled  fright- 
fully through  the  forests,  levelled  the  most 
majestic  trees  in  its  sweep,  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  dwellings  throughout  the  country,  and 
much  valuable  property  also.  After  this  the 
winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  frozen  to  death  in  their  encamp- 
ments during  the  night.  They  began  to  get  worn 
out  by  such  exposure  and  sufferings,  and  to  be- 
think them  of  their  native  land.  They  therefore 
returned  to  Scotland,  after  inflicting  terrible 
sufferings  on  the  natives,  and  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  remember  ever  afterwards. 

Wallace  could  not  but  have  been  satisfied  when 
allowed  to  march  home  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
as  there  were  many  things  that  had  transpired  in 
England,  to  which  he  could  hardly  give  his 
approval.  He  had  always  from  the  first  notwith- 
standing the  bloody  scenes  through  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  pass,  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  reljofion  and  the  ministers  of  the  church;  and  it 
grieved  him  to  think  that  they  were  often  treated 
by  his  ruthless  soldiers,  without  his  knowledge, 
with  that  cruelty  and  contempt,  which  occasioned 
him  much  sorrow  and  many  misgivings.  For  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy  at  the  time,  and  above  all  the 
splendor  of  the  churches  and  monasteries — which 
contained  within  their  sacred  precincts  the  richest 
gifts  of  kings,  and  of  the  pious  and  devout  for 
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ages  throughout  the  land — excited  their  cupidity, 
and  made  them  plunder  them  with  the  same 
indifference  as  they  would  have  done  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  rich  or  the  noble.  As  an 
instance  of  this  we  may  refer  to  an  incident  which 
took  place  at  Hexham,  which  occasioned  Wallace 
and  his  brave  co-partner  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  a 
considerable  amount  of  grief.  The  Scottish  army 
in  its  onward  progress  had  plundered  the  chapel 
and  monastery  of  this  place.  And  after  it  had 
left,  and  was  not  again  expected  to  return,  two 
monks  crept  from  their  hiding  places,  came  back 
to  their  former  residences  and  began  to  repair  the 
ravages  made,  and  to  cleanse  the  chapel  from  the 
blood  with  which  it  had  been  desecrated — being 
shed  before  the  altar,  and  scattered  everywhere. 
Before  they  had  finished  their  pious  task,  their 
ears  were  once  more  astonished  with  the  noise  of 
the  tramp  of  the  cruel  soldiers,  who  were  once 
more  back  upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  who, 
presenting  their  long  spears  to  their  breasts, 
demanded  them  to  shew  them  their  hidden 
treasures,  and  in  case  of  refusal  threatened  to 
take  their  lives.  "  Alas  !"  cried  the  poor  monks, 
"  you  know  best  where  those  treasures  are,  for  you 
robbed  us  of  all  on  your  first  visit !"  While  this 
altercation  was  going  on,  Wallace  at  once  entered 
into  the  chapel,  when  the  officiating  priest  had 
already  been  seized  by  the  brutal  soldiers  who 
were  preparing  forthwith  to  despatch  him.  He 
rescued  him  from  their  hands,  ordered  them  to 
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form  a  circle  round  the  altar  and  say  mass,  and 
afterwards    when    he   retired    from    beyond    the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  chapel,  he  put  some  of  the 
more  violent    and  sacrilegious  of  the  soldiers  to 
death,   while    at   the   same    time  he  ordered  the 
timid  monks  to  remain  beside  him.     "  For,"  says 
he,  "  soldiers    are  an  evil  race,"  and   I   dare  not 
restrain  them."     At   the    same    time  he  gave  to 
the  monks  a  letter  signed  by  himself,  protecting 
their    lives    and    property    in    the     future,    and 
threatened  death  to  any  one  who  should  deprive 
them  of  either.      It  is  said  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  inhumanity  and  sacrilegious  spirit  displayed 
in  the  Scottish  army  at  the  time,  was  traceable  to 
a  great  number  of  (iallowegians  thai  was  in  it, 
and  whose  fierceness  and  cruelty  had  always  been 
proverbial.     They    had   been    a  matter  of  much 
grief  and  sorrow  to  the  good  pious  king  David  the 
First,  when  he  invaded  England  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  and  their  rapacity  and  insubordination 
continued  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Wallace,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  invasion  of  England,  and 
make    him    wish    they    were    back   to    the    wild 
retreats   of   their  native  country,   where  robbery 
and  plunder  were  their  favorite  pastimes. 
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\Valla(-e  returned  from  England,  and  gladly  received  back. 
Saved  his  country  from  famine.  His  praises  on  the  lips 
of  all,  except  the  nobles.  Great  opposition  still  to  meet 
with.  Means  reciuired  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  I'ro- 
claimed  regent  at  Forest-kirk.  Several  of  the  nobility 
present,  but  as  a  body  opposed  it.  It  insulted  their  feudal 
])ride  when  Wallace  was  elevated  to  that  high  pcjsition. 
The  appointment  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
Applied  himself  at  the  outset  to  the  redress  of  grievanc  es. 
Installed  in  offices  of  trust  many  of  those  who  had  fought 
with  him.  Re-organized  the  army.  System  new  and 
complete.  The  nobles  oi)posed  this  also,  and  several  of 
the  burghers  in  the  larger  cities.  The  attention  of  the 
governor  next  directed  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country. 
The  traffic  of  Scotland  with  foreign  nations  large  before 
Edward  invaded  it.  Nearly  annihilated  after  the  des- 
truction of  Berwick.  The  object  of  the  governor  to  bring 
back  the  commerce  to  its  former  channel.  Adopted  and 
carried  out  free  trade  principles.  Opened  up  communi- 
cations with  the  Flemings  and  the  Hanse  towns  of  Ger- 
many. Went  over  to  Flanders  himself,  and  addressed  a. 
letter  to  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  lately 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Hamburg.  Its  genuineness 
not  disputed.  Goods  of  all  kinds  began  to  be  imported 
into  the  seaport  towns  of  Scotland ;  and  the  country  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  praises  of  the  regent 
high  in  France  and  Germany,  and  over  all  Europe.  Had 
his  regency  been  long  continued  the  Scottish  nation  would 
have  been  great.     Otherwise  ordered  by  Providence. 
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Till';  return  of  Wallace  from  luij^^laiid  with  his 
victorious  army  was  hailed  with  the  cffeatest 
satisfaction  l)y  all  parties  in  the  community,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nobility.  And  well  it  mioht 
be  so,  for  he  had  first  saved  the  kini^'dom  from 
oppression  and  slavery  ;  and  then  preserved  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants  trom  famine  and  death 
durini^  one  of  the  severest  winters  of  which  we 
have  any  account.  Still,  like  another  Cincinnatus, 
our  hero  returned  from  the  desolating  work  that 
had  afforded  riches  to  many  of  his  countrymen, 
poor  as  he  had  ever  been  himself,  but  rich  in 
fame,  and  rejoicini,^  in  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
Well  mii^ht  his  praises  be  sounded  throughout  the 
land,  and  his  popularity  become  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  that  had  gone  before  him  !  I"or 
although  those  that  possessed  wealth  and  power 
had  remained  indifferent  to  the  real  interests  of 
their  country,  and  had  allowed  the  greatest 
enemy  it  ever  had  to  place  upon  it  a  yoke  which 
none  of  its  inhabitants  had  ever  borne  before, 
he,  though  much  inferior  to  them  in  riches  and  in- 
fluence, had  "  like  a  noble  warrior  broken  the 
yoke  of  the  burden  and  staff  of  the  oppressor  of 
his  country,"  and  had  thus  taken  in  hand  and 
finished  with  honor  to  himself  and  glory  to  others, 
a  work  which  would  have  handed  down  his  name 
in  all  aires  as  a  great  deliverer.  It  mattered  not 
that  such  great  actions  might  stir  up  wrath  and 
heart  burnings  among  the  craven  nobles  who  had 
long  lost  sight  of  everything   but  their  own  in- 
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tcrests — and  that  his  praises,  wliich  were  herakk-tl 
evcrywiierc  abroad,  runjjc  like  so  many  stinj^'iiiL^ 
reproaches  atjainst  themselves,  who  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  when  duty  called  them  loudly  to 
defend  the  sacred  riijhts  that  had  been  trampled 
in  the  dust.  These  praises  will  continue  to  be 
reiterated  hereafter  by  every  lover  of  liberty ; 
and  the  battles  he  fought,  the  victories  he  achieved, 
and  the  triumphs  he  won,  \v\\\  remain  standini^ 
memorials  of  the  selfishness,  supineness,  and  slui^- 
gish  indifference  of  the  nobility  of  the  country, 
who  stood  aloof  when  called  upon  to  defend  its 
freedom,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  bein<^  lost  to 
them  and  to  others  in  all  succeeding-  generations. 

**  Yes,  in  that  generous  cause  forever  strong. 

The  patriot's  virtue  and  the  poet's  song 
Still,  as  the  tide  of  ages  roll  away, 

Shall  charm  the  world,  unconscious  of  decay  !" 

But  althouo;h  Wallace's  success  had  hitherto 
been  most  remarkable  in  vanquishing  the  F.nglish 
— cowering  those  who  wished  to  oppose  him,  and 
in  sharinof  the  honors  derivable  from  his  victories 
gained  ;  yet  he  had  a  host  of  opposition  to  meet 
and  to  defeat  from  all  quarters,  aiid  means  re- 
quired to  be  devised  to  enable  him  to  do  so 
successfully.  For  the  strength  of  the  barons 
remained  unbroken,  who  envied  and  hated  him, 
each  of  whom  could  brinof  a  laro^e  number  of 
vassals  into  the  field  for  the  sake  of  resisting  him  ; 
and  who  would  rather  side  witii  the  Eni^^lish  than 
allow  an  upstart,  as  they  called  him,  to  remain  in, 
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the  hi^h   position   that   fortune  seemed    to   have 
assiLjned  to  him.    lulvvard's  wrath,  too,  would  soon 
be  leh  ai^ainst  one  who  liad   in   so  short  a  time 
wrest(.'d  one  kini^di^m  from   him,  and  had  sorely 
wasttid  and  destroyed  a  larL;e  portion  of  another, 
while    he    was    ei\L(a<^ed    at    a  tlistance    from    it. 
Taking;'    a    view    of    the    situation     therefore,    it 
appeared   both   to   Wallace   and   his   real   frlentls, 
that  he  recpiired  additional  strength  and  authority 
to  cope  with  these  formidable  foes  successfull\-  in 
fulLU'e  ;  and  accordins^ly  on  his  return  from  lin^;;- 
land,  an  assembly  was  held  at  the  I'orest-kirk  in 
Selkirkshire,  where  lie  was  proclaimed  g'overnor 
of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  the  lilarl  of  Lennox, 
Sir  William    l)ou<i^las,   and    many    others  of   the 
principal  nobility.     These  nobles  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  this  appointment,  because  they  could  not 
resist  it  at  the  time,  owinq-  to  Wallace's  popularity; 
for  the  choice  afforded  unbounded  satisfaction  to 
the  nation  at  larLj-e,  to  whom  he  had   already  be- 
come the  idol,  owing  to  his  suavity  of  manners, 
and  wonderful  military  exploits  everywhere  dis- 
played.     But  although  this  was  so,  and  W^allacc 
conducted  himself  in  his  elevated  station  with  all 
the    wisdom    and    prudence    with    which    it    was 
possible  for  him  to  do;   yet  the  appointment  in 
the  end  proved  disastrous  to  the  national  cause. 
The  Scottish  nobles  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  the   country,   with  very    few    exceptions,  had 
been  remarkable  for  their  meanness,  poverty  and 
pride.  They  continued  on  to  the  time  of  Wallace, 
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and  lonj^  after,  to  fill  all  th(!  iinportaiit  offices  of 
tin;  state,  however  ill  cjualifiecl  for  tli(;  work,  ami 
iinai^inetl  it  was  presumption  in  any  one  to  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  who  happened  to  be  of  inferior 
rank  to  themselves.  The  simple  kniL,dit  of  I'^lh-rslie 
had  no  i)retention  to  a  hiL,di  rank,  lie  was  the 
representative  of  the  common  and  middlin*;  classes, 
and  durinj^"  the  time  he  lived,  both  wen;  despised 
and  looked  down  upon  by  the  nobility,  by  whom 
trade;  and  commerce  were  contemned.  I'or  if  it 
had  only  been  bruited  throuijj-hout  the  llii^ddands, 
that  a  son  of  any  i^n'eat  chief  was  tlestined  to 
s|)end  his  days  in  a  counting-  house  -as  now  often 
happcMis  to  be  the  case — it  wou'd  have  been 
sufficient  for  ever  to  dei^iade  the  whole  clan  in 
the  eyes  of  all  their  brethren.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  have  been  reckonetl  far  more  becominiT;" 
emploN'ment  for  him  to  be  enL^aij^cxl  in  jjlunderinti;' 
the  lands  of  his  nei_L(hbors,  and  carryinij^  away 
their  property,  than  in  tillins^  the  g^round  that 
lawfully  belonged  to  him  or  some  of  his  con- 
nections. "  I  protest,"  said  RoIj  Roy,  the  outlaw, 
to  his  cousin,  Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie,  in  the  Glasgow 
Tol booth,  "  that  I  had  some  respect  for  this  cal- 
lant,  viz.,  Mr.  Frank  Osbalderstone,  even  before 
I  shewed  what  was  in  him  ;  but  I  honor  him  for 
his  contempt  of  weavers  and  spinners,  and  sic  like 
mechanical  persons  and  their  pursuits."  The 
nobles  thus  entertained  the  idea  that  they  pos- 
sessed an  exclusive  ri^rht  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  while  they  utterly  disregarded  the 
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interest  of  those  whom  they  considered  beneath 
them.  It  insulted  to  a  great  extent  their  feudal 
pride,  and  hurt  the  feelings  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  when  Wallace,  whom  they  considered 
so  much  below  them,  was  elevated  to  be  governor 
of  Scotlan-i.  Besides  all  this,  they  ':ould  not  be 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  hand  in 
Dringing  about  the  happy  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Wal- 
lace was  cognizant  of  this  in  his  heart,  and  must 
have  despised  them  for  the  selfish  and  pusillani- 
mous part  they  had  all  along  continued  to  act  in 
respect  to  these.  And  now  that  hv.  oossessed  power 
over  them,  and  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  laws  that  might  be  enacted  for  the  good  of  Uxl, 
they  must  have  been  filled  with  fear  and  hatred, 
which  for  some  time  they  endeavored  to  conceal, 
but  which  bye  and  bye  manifested  themselves  in 
an  unmistakable  way,  and  proved  the  destruction 
of  the:  State.  As  soon  as  Wallace  was  installed 
in  the  important  office  of  governor  of  Scotland, 
which  could  not  be  conferred  on  any  person  more 
deservinof,  and  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon  people  with  joy  and  gladness  everywhere, 
he  began  to  exercise  his  authority  with  much  wis- 
dom and  discretion.  His  great  adn^inistrative 
abilities  soon  appeared  equal  to  those  he  had  often 
displayed  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  had  he  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  schemes  he  devised  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  the  extension  of  its 
commerce,    and   the    development   of    its   trade, 
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he  would  have  ranked  equal  in  skill  and 
political  sagacity  to  any  of  our  great  reformers  in 
the  present  age.  At  the  outset  of  his  work  he 
applied  himself  to  the  redress  of  many  grieva;ices, 
the  repression  of  disorders,  and  the  rectification  of 
many  abuses  that  existed  in  the  kingdom.  He  made 
an  extensive  tour  throut^i^hout  the  countrv,  where  he 
saw  those  abuses  and  heard  with  his  own  ears  the 
complaints  uttered  by  those  who  had  been  ill-used 
and  oppressed  ;  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he 
removed  them,  and  rewarded  the  meritorious 
when  they  had  been  overlooked.  Especially  did 
they  who  had  fought  valiantly  under  his  banner, 
or  those  of  the  other  leaders  in  assisting  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  deserve  a  large  share 
of  his  attention.  To  them,  the  country  owed  a 
debt  which  it  could  never  sufficiently  pay  ;  and 
he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  its  rulers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  needy  'i.nd  destitute 
among  them,  and  assign  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  others  who  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing them,  and  which  had  been  rendered  numerous 
lately  by  the  flight  of  the  English,  leaving  the  cas- 
tles and  stron(»-holds  throuiihout  the  land  without 
any  to  defend  them.  In  accordance  with  h'-: 
feelings  in  this  n-'atter,  he  appointed  Alexander  de 
Scrymgeour  to  the  office  of  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Dundee,  a  brave  baron,  and  one  who  had  faith- 
fully maintained  the  credit  of  his  country  in  dark 
times,  and  in  many  a  hard  fight.  He  bore  the  royal 
banner  of  Scotland  at  the  time  the  charter  was 
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j^rantcd  in  J  298,  which  was  an  honor  that  few  would 
have  been  considered  worthy  of  holding-  either  be- 
fore or  after  him.  Other  situations  of  responsibility- 
were  a.^sig^ned  to  many  others  of  his  more  deserv- 
ing^ adherents,  who  had  braved  the  battle  strife 
with  himself,  and  secured  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  the  privileges  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. By  these  and  other  wise  arrange- 
ments, he  inauguiatcd  and  enfored  measures, 
which,  while  they  secured  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  advanced  the  interests  of  his  friends, 
punished,  depressed  and  weakened  his  enemies 
tlie  nobles,  who  looked  upon  him  with  jealou.sy 
and  hatred,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  be- 
tray and  ruin  him.  Some  of  the  first  things  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  governor  were  the 
defense  of  his  country  against  any  further  inva- 
sion, tlie  organization  of  an  army,  and  a  system 
of  discipline  introduced  into  it,  which  for  bold- 
ness and  utility,  had  it  been  fully  adopted,  would 
have  placed  Scotland  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations 
of  luirope,  for  the  completeness  of  its  military 
ecpiipment.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  aijainst  from  the  outset,  was  the 
power  of  feudal  vassalage  which  existed  in  all 
pirts  of  the  country.  The  numerous  vassals  who 
were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  barons 
could  be  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  if  they 
so  ordered  it,  however  pressing  the  emergency 
miLjht  af)pear,  and  any  time  they  did  so  they  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  their  country, 
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if  their  capricious  masters  thought  fit  that  such 
ought  to  be  the  case.  And  the  consequence  was 
that  the  mihtary  power  of  the  kingdom  was  con- 
centrated in  the  l:ands  of  a  few,  who  often  used  it 
for  subvertmg,  instead  of  upholding  its  rights, 
and  thus  the  most  fatal  effects  followed.  And 
still  it  was  a  subject  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  greatly  in  favor  of  the  prejudices  of  the  age  ; 
for  according  to  the  feudal  system  that  had  taken 
root  all  over  Europe,  and  deeply  in  Scotland,  a 
laree  number  of  serfs  was  thoucfht  to  be  needful 
to  uphold  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  lordly  aristo- 
cracy, and  it  required  wisdom  and  ability  of  no 
ordinary  kind  to  disturb  its  workings  in  any  pos- 
sible v/ay.  The  governor  knew  that  to  attack  a 
system  openly  so  deeply  seated  and  in  such  an 
aristocratic  age  and  country,  would  have  proved 
ruinous  to  himself,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  He  therefore  attacked  it  in  an 
indirect  way,  and  in  the  part  where  it  appeared 
most  vulnerable ;  which  showed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  shrewdness  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  which  few  but  himself  possessed. 
He  divided  the  whole  country  into  military  dis- 
tricts, and  caused  returns  to  be  given  in  of  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  sixty.  Th;ise  divisions  comprehended 
the  counties,  the  boroughs,  the  cities,  the  baronies, 
and  the  villages  ;  so  that  in  the  muster  roll  that 
was  made  up,  no  male  within  the  country,  could 
escape  having  his  name  upon  it.     When  the  list 
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was  finished  it  was  subjected  to  a  peculiar  process, 
which  manifests  the  care  and  ability  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  shewed  the  system 
inaug-urated  to  be  entirely  new.  Over  every  four 
men  he  appointed  a  fifth,  over  every  nine  a  tenth, 
over  every  nineteen  a  twentieth  ;  and  thus  he 
continued  the  scale  of  ij-radation,  till  he  reached  to 
a  thousand.  If  this  military  org^anization  had  been 
heartily  adopted  by  the  country,  and  all  classes  of 
the  community  had  vied  with  one  other  in 
carrying"  out  its  spirit,  Scotland  would  have  been 
saved  much  sooner  than  she  was  from  the  ajjij-res- 
sions  of  her  enemies,  and  oceans  of  blood  would 
have  been  prevented  from  being  shed.  But  the 
nobles,  as  might  have  been  expected,  opposed  ir, 
and  several  of  the  leadinof  councillors  of  the  lime 
in  more  than  one  of  the  royal  burghs  ;  and  not- 
withstanding some  of  the  peers  were  imprisoned 
to  compel  them  to  submission,  and  more  than  one 
of  the  leading  burghers  of  lulinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen were  put  to  death  for  their  obstinacy  in  the 
matter,  the  method  was  never  carried  out  in  its 
entirety,  owing  to  the  causes  above  specified. 
Pity  that  it  had  not  been  so  !  And  that  his  country 
had  not  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  military  devis- 
ings  of  a  man,  whose  great  mental  and  bodily 
exertions  had  been  put  forth  in  its  service  !  But 
the  efforts  of  Wallace  were  not  entirely  devoted 
to  arrangements  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
land,  but,  like  a  wise  administrator,  he  directed 
much  of  his  attention  to  the    cultivation   of  the 
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Mr.  Tytler,  the  historian  of  Scotland,  and  other 
high  authorities  capable  of  judging  of  its  merits. 
The  epistle  in  the  original  reads  thus  :  "  'J  iianks 
be  to  God,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  been 
recovered  during  the  war  from  the  power  of  the 
English  ;  and  we  request  you  therefore  to  inform 
your  merchants  that  they  shall  now  have  free 
and  safe  access  to  every  port  within  the  realm  for 
themselves  and  their  commodities."  Takintr  ad- 
vantaije  of  the  encouragement  therein  jjiven,  a 
large  quantity  of  foreign  goods  soon  began  to 
crowd  into  the  seaport  towns  of  Scotland,  con- 
sisting of  fine  linen,  and  silks,  broadcloths.  car|)ets 
and  tapestry,  olive  oil,  confections,  drugs,  armor 
and  cutlery  ;  while  a  large  amount  of  goods, 
consisting  of  wool,  hides,  furs,  and  Scottish  jK'arls, 
which  were  then  in  great  demand  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  a  short  time  commenced  to  find  their  way, 
besides  many  other  commodities,  into  the  foreign 
markets.  If  such  a  state  of  thini^s  had  continued 
long,  the  countpy  would  have  soon  forgotten  the 
late  effects  of  the  desolating  war  that  had  destroyed 
such  a  large  amount  of  life  and  treasures  ;  and  the 
people  who  had  suffered  so  much  would  have 
begun  to  feel  that  they  were  free,  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

•'  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth,  merrily,  oh  ! 

When  the  song  of  freedom  soundeth,  merrily,  oh  ! 

There  the  warriors  arm  sheds  more  splendor, 

There  the  maiden's  charms  shine  more  tender, 

Every  joy  the  land  surroundeth,  merrily,  oh  !  merrily,  oh  '" 
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By  such  measures,  adopted  with  such  abiHty  by 
the  Scottisli  Regent,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
his  power  and  populancy  began  to  increase  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  statesman — as  it  had  done 
before  as  a  warrior.  France  and  Germany  were 
high  in  his  praises,  and  considered  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  had  appeared  for  many 
years  in  any  country  in  Europe.  At  home  the 
common  people  and  lesser  barons  repaired  in  great 
numbers  to  his  standard  also,  and  firmly  supported 
the  measure.:  he  introduced  for  the  advancement 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  it  happened  to  be  placed.  But 
still,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  more  powerful 
barons  stood  aloof ;  and  although  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  a  tacit  submission  to  his  authority, 
they  hated  him  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity,  when  they  could  with 
safety  and  profit  espouse  the  cause  of  the  destroyer 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  With  that 
stupid  feudal  pride  that  produced  soon  afterwards 
such  bitter  results,  they  could  never  brook  the 
idea  that  a  man  of  the  people — a  simple  gentle- 
man— should  occupy  a  more  elevated  position  than 
any  of  themselves.  And  they  would  prefer  to 
submit  to  the  grinding  oppression  of  a  foreigner 
because  he  was  a  sovereign,  rather  than  yield  to 
the  wise  and  equitable  rule  of  one  of  their  own 
country,  because  he  sprang  from  the  people.  They 
were  by  this  time  convinced  of  Wallace's  merits, 
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arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  developement  of  the 
resources  of  the  kin_<^dom.  Previous  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Scotland  by  Edward,  the  trade  of  that 
country  was  large  with  foreign  nations,  and 
Berwick,  one  of  its  ':ea  port  towns,  vied  with 
London  and  its  riches,  and  extensive  commercial 
relations.  But  it  was  smitten  to  the  dust,  and  lay 
bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  usurper,  after  a  brave 
defense,  which  for  courage  and  daring,  has  few 
equals  in  history.  At  the  time  it  was  attacked 
the  Flemings  had  established  a  rich  trade  in  the 
town,  and  the  "  Red  Hall"  owned  by  them  there 
was  stored  with  every  description  of  valuable 
goods.  The  charter  granted  them,  laid  them 
under  engagements  to  assist  in  defending  the 
place  against  the  English.  And  they  nobly 
fulfilled  their  pledge,  and  perished  to  a  man, 
fighting  sword  in  hand,  amid  their  silks,  scarlets, 
and  other  rich  bales  of  goods,  that  were  wholly 
consumed  in  the  flames.  After  this  the  traffic 
betwixt  Scotland  and  all  foreign  parts  was  virtu- 
ally cut  off,  when  Edward  laid  his  iron  hoof  on 
the  country,  and  transferred  the  whole  commerce 
to  England.  It  was  the  great  object  of  Wallace 
to  bring  back  the  former  trade  to  its  native 
channel,  and  make  Scotland  abound,  as  it  did  in 
the  days  of  the  good  Alexander,  in  wealth,  peace 
and  commercial  prosperity.  In  order  to  do  so  he 
adopted  and  carried  out  those  principles  of  free 
trade  which  have  been  endorsed  in  Britain  in 
more  recent  times,  but  which  he  understood  per- 
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fectly  centuries  before  ;    and  if  his  valuable  life 
had  been  spared,  and  his  g-overnment  measures 
carri"^  out,  Scotland  would  have  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  nations  of   Europe,  and  its 
people  peaceful  and  free.     Rut  unfortunately  the 
haughty  nobles  of  the  land,  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  said  that  such  a  one  should  rule  over  them  ; 
and  he  was  cut  off,  before  the  sanfacious  measures 
which  he  introduced  had  time  to  become  matured. 
M'ndfui  of  the  heroic  and  faithful  conduct  of  the 
FleminiT^s,  who  had  fought  so  nobly  at  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  and  of  the  great  b'l^nefit  the  e.  port  and 
import   trade    with    tlieir   nation,  and    the   other 
Hanse    tov,  ns    ,<f  Germany  had  conferred  on  his 
country,  he  was  determined  to  open  it  up  anew, 
and    in    sucli  a  wise  and  liberal  scale,  as  would 
ensure  its  success.     To  cfive  effect  to  his  free  trade 
policy,  after  the  battle  of  Stirling,  he  went  over  to 
Flanders  himself  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
more  free  intercourse    with    the  rich    and  enter- 
prising people  there  ;    and  at  the   same  time  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  free  towns  of  Hamburc;-, 
and   Lubec,  which  develops  the  largeness  of  his 
commercial   views,  and  his  deep  yearnings  after 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  which  wouVl 
cast  no  discredit  on  the  greatest  political  economist 
of  the  present  age,     A  copy  of  it  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  the  late  eminent  Doctor  Lupenburg, 
archivist  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  v  as  pub- 
lished in  a  learned  work  on  the  Hanse  towns  some 
time  ago.     Its  genuiness  has  been  admitted  by 
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where  the  odds  were  terribly  against  them,  beat 
them  small,  and  scattered  them  like  chaff  before 
the  wind,  that  he  ventured  to  raise  tlie  standard 
of  rebellion  against  Mdward,  whom  he  had  often 
acknowledged  as  his  sovereign  lord.  In  this  respect 
the  Scottish  nobility,  presented  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  English  ;  for  at  Runnlmede  and  elsewhere, 
they  resisted  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  will  of 
their  sovereigns,  and  extorted  from  them  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  those  large  concessions  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  true  English  liberty. 
And  even  at  this  time  when  Edward  was  over- 
runnini^  Scotland,  his  nobles  refused  to  march 
with  him  and  his  vassals  into  that  country,  until 
the  liberties  of  every  freeman  was  secured.  Eor 
they  objected  to  grant  the  king  aid  or  tallage 
without  the  consent  of  all,  even  when  the  Great 
Charter, and  the  Charter  of  the  Eorests  were  signed 
by  him.  But  in  Scotland  it  never  happened  to 
be  that  the  nobles  were  at  one  on  anv  crreat 
question  affecting  the  well-being  of  their  country. 
They  were  always  selfish  and  divided  :  "  each  one 
cared  for  his  own  thin^js  and  not  for  the  thinirs  of 
others."  And  as  they  were  so,  they  were  never  of 
mucii  service  in  any  great  crisis  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  ;  and  the  selfish,  politic 
English  king  took  advantage  of  their  divisions 
at  the  time  to  carry  out  measures  which,  but  for 
an  all-wise  and  overruling  Providence,  would  have 
tended  to  destroy  the  last  spark  of  liberty  that 
burned    in    that    country.     But    happily    it   was 
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not  pcrniittL'd  to  he  so,  altlH)iij4h  throiiL^h  the 
scllisliness  and  pritlc  of  a  few,  tlic  Ici^islativc 
me.isurcs  of  its  jrovcrnor  were  paral}zed,  and  tlie 
soil  of  Scotland  drenched  once  more  with  the 
blood  of  its  noblest  sons  ;  yet  when  tiiis  tra^'^edy 
was  over,  the  torch  of  liberty  was  lio-hted  up  anew, 
and  shone  as  it  had  ever  done  amid  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  this  rug'Ljed  country  in  all  its  native 
brijj^htness,  And  consideringly  all  the  toil,  and 
tears,  and  blood,  and  treasures  that  had  been 
exjjended  on  the  part  of  it ;  it  could  hardly  be 
found  to  be  otherwise,  or  that  the  wise  disposer  of 
all  events  would  ever  alh-w  a  people  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  had  been  ever  dear  to  them  as  life 
itself,  and  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a 
gift  that  was  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  valued 
and  the  last  to  be  parted  with. 

"  Yet,  no— not  (luenchcd — a  treasure  worth 
So  nnich  to  mortals  rarely  dies  , 
Again  her  living  light  looked  forth, 
And  shone  a  beacon  in  all  eyes. 

This  was  so  ordered  in  Scotland,  and  wc  look 
back  with  pride  to  the  men  who  asserted  tlie 
rights  of  their  country  when  all  was  darkness 
around  ;  and  we  pity  the  nation  that  had  the  mis- 
fortune like  it  of  being  under  the  selfish  domina- 
tion of  a  body  of  men  to  whom  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  majority  of  a  nation  have  always  appeared 
of  little  moment,  in  comparison  with  their  own 
aggrandizement.  It  is  only  astonishing,  all  things 
considered,  that  Wallace,  after  his  being  elected 
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and  that  he  was  capable  of  defcndint^  his  nation 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  its  soutliern  foes,  who 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  watching  for  its 
destruction.  Hut  their  wretched  pride  and  jealousy 
prevented  them  from  acting-  under  him,  because 
of  the  meanness  of  his  birth.  And  thus  they  lost 
a  glorious  chance  of  saving  Scotland  from  impend- 
ing ruin,  and  defending  its  rights  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  every 
(juality  of  mind  and  body  that  fitted  him  for  this 
important  work.  Already  had  he  raised  it  from 
the  crushing  blow  by  which  Edward,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  had  levelled  it  in  the  dust,  and 
startinp-  off  for  I'Inirland,  had  left  it  bleeding  and 
a  prey  to  his  greedy  dependants,  who  occupied 
every  town,  garrison  and  castle  throughout  it ; 
while,  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  their  master, 
they  had  ruined  and  wasted  the  country,  beaten, 
wounded  and  killed  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
nobles  of  the  land  looked  on  with  indifference,  and 
most  of  them  had  sworn  allegiance  to  England's 
unprincipled  king,  while  Wallace,  as  a  brave 
patriot,  had  appeared  with  a  head  and  heart  fitted 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  and  generous  people, 
who  confessed  with  shame  and  sorrow  to  one 
another  the  woeful  state  of  degradation  in  which 
they  were  in,  and  vowed  to  avenge  the  terrible 
wrongs  they  had  to  endure.  And  they  knew  and 
obeyed  him  in  this  great  death  struggle  for  liberty. 
Trampled  the  red  standard  of  England  in  the 
dust  as  he  led  them  on  to  victory.     Struck  off  the 
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fetters  of  their  lierce  and  bloody  foes,  and  made 
their  country,  although  poor  and  small,  free  as  it 
had  ever  been  before.  Again,  when  this  was 
achieved,  Wallace  turned  his  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal well  being  of  his  native  land,  encouraged 
trade,  ami  fosterer!  commerce ;  but  with  all  the 
cjualitications  he  possessed  fordoing  so,  and  prov- 
ing himself  an  able  antl  enlightened  ruler — as  he 
appeared  a  great  general  in  the  held  of  battle — he 
only  excited  to  a  much  larger  extent  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  the  nobility  among  whom  he  lived, 
who  sold  him  whenever  an  oi)portunity  presented 
itself  to  the  oi)pressor  of  their  country  for  paltry 
gold.  N:>  kiiigilom  in  Christendom  during  its 
struggles,  both  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
during  its  whole  history,  ever  presented  a  more 
dej)lorable  spectacle,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  its 
nobles  was  concerned  than  Scotland.  Vov  they 
were  so  divided  among  themselves,  and  bent  on 
serving  their  own  interests,  as  to  leave  the  contest 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  And  even 
"  Bruce  of  Bannockburn,"  with  all  the  halo  of  glory 
that  surrounds  his  name  as  a  hero  and  a  patriot, 
long  acted  a  hesitating  part  in  the  struggle.  And 
it  was  only  when  he  found  himself  in  sure  footing, 
and  his  path  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  tolerably 
clear  and  smooth,  through  the  keen  and  often 
repeated  bloody  struggle  of  the  unselfish  Wallace 
and  his  co-patriots,  whose  thirsty  swords  were 
often  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  who  in  many  a  hard  contested  fight, 
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jjovcrnor,  ajiild  luivc  Ikhii  al)li'  to  exercise  any 
control  over  a  larL,^e  body  of  siicli  selfish  men  who 
exercised  siuh  j^rcat  powc^r  throiii^dioiit  the  country. 
I'or  they  owned  the  most  of  tin;  projxTty  in  it, 
and  held  conii)l<'te  sway  over  a  hu\i;e  number  oi' 
vassals,  who  lived  on  their  estates,  and  who  fol- 
lowed their  standard  into  th(;  battle  field.  lUit 
h(!  did  so,  and  in  spitt;  of  all  their  jjride  and 
opposition  to  him,  he  compelled  them  in  many 
instances  to  submit  to  his  authorit\',  and  own  his 
a|>pointment  to  the  Res^uicy  as  an  hon(jr  conferred 
on  him  by  the  consent  oi'  the  people,  solely  on 
account  of  his  possessinL,^  the  proper  (|ualilications 
for  that  important  office.  This  often  a|)pears 
durint^  the  slu^rt  time  he  held  the  office,  in  the 
way  he  despised  their  jealousy,  and  adopted  the 
important  measures  we  ha\e  referred  to  above, 
which  he  consitlered  necessary  for  the  defence, 
protection  and  the  commercial  intt^rests  of  the 
country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  for- 
j^elfiil  of  those  who  had  conteiuUxl  with  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  liljerty  that  must  be  e\er 
pleasino^  to  the  fet-lini^s  of  all.  In  such  wa^•s  as 
we  have  theiefore  described,  his  power  and  influ- 
ence began  daily  to  be  more  felt,  and  had  he  only 
had  time  to  mature  his  plans  already  inaui^airated, 
and  carry  them  out  to  their  ultimate  ends,  all  tlie 
baneful  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  power 
of  Iinglish  j:^old  and  arms  would  have  never  be<  n 
able  to  crush  him,  nor  subdue  the  people  under 
him.     Within  a  short  time  after  he  was  appointed 
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guai-dian,  says  Fordiin,  "he  compelled,  by  the  rigor 
of  his  character,  and  the  integrity  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  to  submit  to 
his  authority,  whether  with  or  without  inclina- 
tion. And  if  any  one  of  them  was  so  hardy  as 
to  refuse  obedience  he  knew  well  how  to  restrain 
and  overawe  him,  committing  his  person  to  prison 
until  he  shewed  himself  entirely  subservient  to 
his  commands.  By  these  means  all  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  traiiquility  amongst  themselves,  and 
having  effected  this,  he  adopted  himself  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  castles  and  for- 
tress-is which  they  still  held."  In  the  life  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  great  Roman  general,  it  is  stated 
by  his  biographer  that  after  he  had  subdued  Gaul, 
Germany  and  South  Britain,  and  also  conquered 
Fompey  the  Great,  his  rival  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  active  mind  of  this  man  was  still  bent  on  the 
achievement  of  something  great  in  the  future ; 
and  therefore,  though  thin  and  pale  in  complexion, 
old  looking  before  his  time,  and  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  Iiis  life  to 
the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
He  therefore  adorned  the  city  of  Rome  with 
rnpgnificenc  buildings  ;  re-built  Carthage,  and 
Corinth  ;  undertook  to  level  several  mountains  in 
Italy  ;  dry  up  the  Pontine  marshes  and  pondered 
jmighty  projects  be)^ond  the  liinits  of  the  longest 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  a  few  individuals  put  an  end  to  them 
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nil.  And  so  it  was  with  our  patriot  hero.  T'or 
although  his  sphere  of  life  was  more  contracted 
than  the  great  Roman,  and  the  time  of  his  regency- 
very  short ;  yet  the  energy  he  displayed,  the 
wisdom  he  manifested,  and  the  schemes  he  set  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  shew  that  in 
talent,  patriotism  and  political  sagacity  he  has  had 
few  equals  in  the  cabinet,  as  he  had  few  that  could 
successfully  contend  with  him  in  the  field.  And  dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  was  allowed  to  hold  office,  he 
achieved  more  good  for  his  country  than  perhaps 
any  that  ever  went  before  or  after  him.  He  was 
scarcely  regent  of  Scotland  for  a  single  year,  and 
yet  how  many  events  are  crowded  into  that  short 
but  important  period  of  the  history  of  that  land  ! 
Events,  some  of  them  joyful,  and  others  full  of 
borrow  and  gloom  !  And  what  an  earnest  worker 
all  the  while  he  was  !  not  for  his  own  good,  but 
for  that  of  others,  not  that  he  might  get  riches  and 
honors  and  renown,  but  that  his  country  might 
prosper,  and  its  Southern  foes  might  be  crushed 
and  driven  out  of  it !  For  this  he  accepted  office, 
for  this  he  ardently  labored  while  in  it  ;  and  when 
he  could  do  so  no  longer  successfully,  he  resigned 
the  same  back  to  those  who  had  conferred  it,  and 
retired  into  private  life  still  animated  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  resolve  to  live  on,  a  freeman  as 
he  had  ever  done  before.  No  adversity  could 
crush  him,  no  gold  could  buy  him  ;  while  all  was 
darkness  around  others  it  was  light  with  him. 
The  star  of  hope  was  ever  before  him,  and  the 
love  and  liberty  of  his  country  consumed  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  treated  for  a  while  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  battle  of  Stirling  convinced  the  king  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  Urged  upon  the  Regent  of  I'lngland 
in  his  absence  to  call  a  parliament.  When  assembled, 
the  ditHculties  of  collecting  an  army  increased,  liarons 
refused  to  bring  together  their  vassals  except  the  Cireat 
Charters  were  ratified.  King  at  last  consented  to  do  so. 
Addressed  letters  from  Flanders  to  the  nobles  to  meet 
the  Regent  at  York,  in  January.  Congregated  in  large 
numbers.  Leading  nobility  present.  Resolved  to  meet 
at  Newcastle  soon  after.  Many  of  them  obeyed  his 
call.  A  splendid  army  collected  also  for  marching  into 
Scotland.  When  at  Roxburgli,  Surrey  received  i  otiee 
from  the  king  to  suspend  op  -rations.  Soon  resolved  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  army  himself  Landed  afterwards 
at  Sandwich,.  Joyfully  received.  Called  a  meeting  of 
parliament  at  York,  to  sanction  the  raising  of  a  second 
army  in  place  of  the  one  disbanded.  Succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  Summoned  Wallace  and  the  Scotch  nobility 
to  meet  him  at  York.  He  did  not  do  so.  Proceeded  soon 
after  into  J'"ngland  with  a  considerable  force,  and  offered 
to  fight  ICdward.  Refused  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
retreated  South.  Scots  returned  home  and  annihilated 
De  Vallance's  division.  Edward  once  more  collected  an 
army  and  entered  Scoiland. 

TiiK  king- of  England  while  in  Eiandei's,  treated 
the  accounts  fro.i.  Scotland  of  the  success  of 
Wallace  for  some  time  with  indifference,  and 
imagined  the  country  so  completely  subdued  as 
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to  render  any  attempt  at  insurrection  of  little 
moment.  When  the  news,  however,  reached  him 
of  the  battle  of  Stirling,  so  disastrous  to  his 
forces,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  life  and 
property  occasioned  through  the  raid  lately  made 
into  the  northern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  he 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He 
was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  from 
which  he  had  derived  little  benefit,  and  could 
not  possibly  leave  Flanders,  the  scat  of  it,  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland  frightened  him  not  a  little, 
and  made  him  urge  the  Regent  of  England,  in  his 
absence,  into  immediate  action.  A  parliament  was 
therefore  immediately  called  to  meet  in  London, 
on  the  loth  day  of  October,  for  devising  means  to 
crush  the  insurrection.  When  it  assembled  how- 
ever, it  only  tended  at  the  first  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  Regent,  and  of  the  absent 
monarch,  and  was  likely  to  end  in  open  hostilities 
betwixt  the  barons  and  their  sovereign.  Aware 
of  the  critical  position  he  was  in,  owing  to  his 
being  engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  in  F"landers,  and 
to  the  success  of  Wallace,  the  nobles  were  pre- 
pared to  overawe  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
and  stop  all  future  supplies,  until  their  own 
grievances  were  fully  redressed.  Accordingly  the 
Earls  of  Norfolk  and  of  Hereford,  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  London  with  thousands  of  retainers, 
accused  the  king  of  breach  of  promise,  and 
demanded    that   the  *'  Great  Charter "  and   also 
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that  of  the  Forests  should  be  ratified  and  signed 
by  him,  before  any  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
war  with  Scotland.  This  the  king  had  promised 
to  do,  as  his  grandfather  and  father  had  done  be- 
fore him,  but  put  it  off  from  time  to  time.  Further, 
the  barons  insisted  that  no  taxes  should  be  raised 
for  supporting  the  war  in  the  North,  which  had 
already  become  unpopular,  as  it  was  unprofitable, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.  When 
nev/s  reached  the  king  in  Flanders  of  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  nobles  at  this  critical  time,  he 
was  startled,  and  filled  with  indignation.  He 
brooded  in  silence  for  three  days  over  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  they  had  dared  to  assume,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  would  have  hastened  to  crush 
it.  But  although  all-powerful  in  most  cases, 
he  was  forced  at  the  present  time  to  wink  at  their 
rebellious  tendencies,  pocketed  the  affront,  and 
appeared  on  good  terms  with  them.  Accordingly 
he  confirmed  the  Charters  that  were  forwarded  to 
him ;  directed  letters  to  many  of  the  barons, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection  ;  and 
conjured  them  by  the  honor  they  wished  to  put 
upon  him,  and  the  love  they  bore  to  their  country, 
to  meet  at  York  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January, 
and  from  thence  proceed  into  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Regent,  and  endeavor  to  extinguish 
the  last  spark  of  rebellion  there.  The  king 
wished  it  so  to  be,  but  was  sadly  mistaken  in  all 
his  calculations  ;  for  the  star  of  liberty  that  was 
for  some  time  dark  and  obscured  in  blood,  soon 
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blazed  up  more  brightly  than  before,  and  shed  its 
hallowed  light  on  the  land  where  it  had  ever  been 
considered  a  crime  for  the  foot  of  a  tyrant  to 
tread. 

"  Yes  !  thy  oppressor,  pitied  land  !  shall  see, 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free  ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature  withered  from  the  world," 

Edward  likewise  forwarded  letters  to  Scotland 
to  many  of  the  nobility,  assuring  them  if  they 
valued  his  favor,  and  the  estates  they  held  of  him 
of  any  moment,  to  attend  at  York  also  on  the  day 
specified,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  that  were 
determined  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
that  had  become  so  rampant  in  the  northern  part 
of  his  dominion.  The  Scottish  nobles  mustered 
poorly  however,  as  they  were  overawed  by  the 
dread  of  the  governor,  whose  influence  they  were 
unable  to  control.  But  the  English  nobility  made 
up  for  the  deficiency,  and  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  occasion.  Seldom  had  the  chivalry  of 
England  been  displayed  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale,  or  the  barons  prepared  to  fight  with  more 
spirit  and  determination  in  behalf  of  their  king. 
Both  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Great  Constable  of 
England,  were  present  with  a  large  body  of  their 
retainers,  and  in  high  spirits  from  the  concessions 
recently  granted  to  them  and  others  by  the  king. 
The  great  Earl  of  Surrey  was  also  there,  who  held 
the  office  of  king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding his    recent  defeat  and  ignominious 
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flight  from  Stirling.  And  many  others  of  renown 
presented  themselves,  all  animated  with  one 
spirit,  and  who  burnt  to  be  avenged  on  their  foes 
for  the  terrible  losses  recently  inflicted  on  their 
fellow  st'.bjects  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  victory  which  Wallace  had 
lately  gained.  In  order  to  give  the  Scottish 
barons  another  chance  of  manifesting  their  spirit 
of  loyalty  towards  their  sovereign,  and  obedience 
to  his  orders,  Surrey  the  king's  lieutenant,  order- 
ed another  muster  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  eight 
days  after  the  assembly  at  York.  Here  there  was 
a  most  magnificent  turn-out,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  whether  viewed  in  regard  to 
numbers  or  equipment,  was  ever  before  witnessed 
in  England.  The  nobles,  who  attended  in  great 
force,  vied  with  one  another  in  the  large  number 
of  their  vassals,  the  splendor  of  their  armor,  and 
the  rich  caparisons  of  their  horses ;  and  the 
knights  and  esquires,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
imitated  them  in  this  respect.  When  the  muster 
roll  was  made  up  it  was  found  to  amount  to  two 
thousand  heavy  cavalry,  armed  cap  a  pie,  along 
with  two  thousand  light  horse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  infantry.  How  formidable  the  force! 
And  yet  for  what  object  was  it  collected  ?  Was 
it  to  contend  for  liberty  to  the  enslaved  ?  To  suc- 
cor the  destitute  ?  And  to  make  wrong  right !  No  ! 
but  it  was  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  neigh- 
bor's country,  which  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but 
that  it  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  and 
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sworn  to  be  free  !  The  whole  of  this  vast  force 
was  put  into  marchint,^  order  with  Surrey 
at  its  head,  and  without  any  further  cere- 
mony, crossed  the  borders,  and  prepared  for  tlie 
work  of  destruction.  It  had  not  proceeded 
furtlier  tlian  Roxburoli  however,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  return  back  to  En<^k\nd.  Vov  Surrey 
had  received  a  communication  from  the  kini^, 
informing  him  that  lie  had  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  French  monarch.  That  both  had  ai^reed  to 
refer  all  matters  of  dispute  to  th(Mr  spiritual 
father  the  Pope  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  intended  to 
sail  for  England  with  all  possible  haste,  and  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  army,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  suspend  operations,  until  his  arrival  on 
the  spot.  On  receiving-  this  communication,  Sur- 
rey disbanded  the  greater  portion  of  the  immense 
force,  that  had  been  collected  together  at  great 
expense  and  trouble  to  the  nation,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  waited  the  further  orders  of  his 
sovereicfn.  In  this  we  see  the  wisdom  ot  Kd- 
ward's  policy  ;  for  as  the  prestige  of  Surrey  as  a 
general  in  Scotland  was  already  gone,  and  as  he 
had  woi-  a  sovereignty  for  himself  there  under 
the  pressure  of  motives  foreign  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  he  wished  to  command  the  army 
in  person.  For  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
tie  fact,  that  he  was  still  considered  in  the  North 
as  a  usurper.  That  many  of  his  English  subjects 
sympathized  little  with  him  in  his  attempt  to 
subdue  the  natives,  and  at  heart  reprobated  his 
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cruel  conduct  towards  them.  And  knowing  from 
su:h,  and  other  considerations,  that  a  defeat  might 
prove  disastrous  to  him  there,  he  thought  the  safest 
course  for  him  to  adopt,  was  to  assume  command 
of  the  forces  dertined  for  Scotland  himseH.  Bi<T» 
therefore,  as  usual  with  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
burning  with  p-'Vv^nge  towards  a  people  that  h:\c\ 
ev^T.  dr.  'vl,  '  iv  it'  of  al^  his  threats  and  cruel- 
ties, to  n  :ii;  1.  I'S  ambitious  projects,  he  hastily- 
patched  u[.  a  ti  v  e  with  his  royal  brother  the 
French  nionarch,  and  set  sail  from  T'landers  with- 
out any  further  delay.  The  fleet  made  for  Sand- 
wich on  the  Kentish  coast,  but  was  sorely  beset 
and  obstructed  by  adverse  winds,  which  cast  a 
damper  over  the  impetuous  sj^irit  of  the  indefati- 
gable man,  who  had  spent  the  best  of  his  days  in 
camp,  or  on  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  and  who 
hastened  to  be  avenged  on  his  Scottish  foes.  lie 
Avas  joyfully  received  at  Sandwich,  for  it  was  sel- 
dom the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  those  of  the 
other  towns  of  England,  liad  been  allowed  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  a  sovereign  who  had  been  abroad  so 
much,  and  engaged  in  so  many  ambitious  projects. 
When  Edward  reached  Sandwich,  he  found  that 
the  vast  army  collected  by  Surrey  had  been  scat- 
tered, and  had  melted  away  amid  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  the  hamlets  and  rural  retreats  of 
old  England.  But  the  king  was  on  the  spot,  an- 
other force  was  required,  and  it  was  not  long 
wanting.  "  The  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep  were 
conjured  up,  and  they  obeyed  his  call  ;  "  for  an 
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army,  equal  in  number  and  equipment  to  any  that 
ever  trod  the  soil  of  England,  was  soon  gathered 
together.     To  accornplish  this  desirable  object  he 
summoned  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  king- 
dom, to  .neet  him  at  York  oii  the  feast  of  Penti- 
cosL,  while  he  directed  .vrits  to  tne  earls,  barons, 
two   knights    jf  every  shire,  and  the  representa- 
tives of   boroughs,   to  attend   his   parliament    to 
be    held    at    the   same    place,  to  give  an    air  of 
sanction  to  his  proceedings.     He  also  summoned 
the  barons  of  Scotland  to  be  present,  and  in  case  o'' 
refusal  they  were  to  be  considered  rebels.  If  Aber- 
cromby  is  to  believed,  a  letter  was  also  addressed  i"* 
Wallace  by  the  king,  urging  upon  him  likewise    i  e 
necessity  of  putting  in  an  appearance  on  the  ccca- 
sion.   To  this  summons  the  Scottish  barons  pai      it 
tie  attention,  as  they  were  overawed  by  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  Regent  ;  and  those  of  them  that 
fought  with  him  in   P^landers  deserted  his  cause, 
and  united  their  interests  with  those  of  the  king  of 
France.     As  for  Wallace,  his  answer  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  never  ac- 
knowledged  Edward's  authority.     He  litated  that 
what  he  had  done,  he  was  prepared  to  do  again,  in 
order  to  check  the  baseness  of  a  monarch,  who  had 
striven  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  people  who 
had  never  injured  him,  and  who  wished  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors.      As  to  his  raid  into 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  he  wished  (he 
said)  to  indemnify  his  countrymen  for  the  many  and 
cruel  losses  they  had  sustained,  at  the  hands  of  his 
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subjects;  and,  as  he  intended  soon  to  be  in  Vayj^- 
land  again  in  person,  lie  would  s^ive  him  an  answer 
how  far  he  would  be  pre|)ared  to  submit  to  his 
authority.  The  active  and  Ikm-oIc  j^overnor  of 
Scotland  did  not  mean  to  send  cm|)ty  threats  to 
the  Knt'Iish  monarch,  but  followed  bldward's  mes- 
seni^'-er  with  all  possible  sj)eed,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  into  I'lnt^iand.  lie  came  up 
with  the  forces  of  his  o]:)ponents  on  the  Iwentielh 
of  March,  which  lay  encamjjed  near  Stanmore,  in 
the  CcHinty  of  Westmoreland.  Allhouijh  the  En^Lif- 
hsh  forceps  were  far  superior  to  his  in  numbcM',  and 
commanded  by  tlie  kin^-  in  person,  he  was  b)-  no 
means  afraid  to  meet  them  ;  for  his  army  was 
made  up  of  his  veteran  followers,  who  had  scat- 
tered and  defeated  their  enemies  on  man)'  an 
occasion  before.  The  troops  advanced  till  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  and  fully 
expected  an  en_oag"ement.  'Jdie  Scots  were  in  hi_<;h 
spirits  and  eag-er  for  the  conflict,  while  Wallace 
himself  looked  forward  with  some  dci^ree  of  pride 
to  meet  face  to  face,  and  to  measure  swords  with 
the  kinq-  of  England,  whose  fame  as  a  warrior 
had  extended  throughout  Europe,  and  Asia  also, 
Edward,  however,  was  too  wily  to  be  taken 
unawares,  or  to  fight  where  the  issues  in  any  way 
would  prove  doubtful.  And  after  beholding  with 
admiration  the  appearance  and  splendid  discipline 
of  the  Scottish  troops,  he  retreated  southward 
with  his  whole  army,  without  striking  a  blow. 
This  shewed  the  liHit  in  which  the  character  of 
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the  Rci^^cnt  of  Scotland  was  viewed  by  one  who 
was  so  well  cajxihle  of  judj^nnij^  of  it.  And  there 
was,  probably,  no  man  alive,  at  home  or  abroad, 
whom  the  Knj^iish  monarch  dreaded  so  much,  or 
before  whom  he  would  have  retreated,  althoiiL^h 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  in  his  own 
country.  While  Edward  was  afraid  to  risk  a 
battle  with  the  Scots,  consitlerin^r  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  Ke^-ent  could  hardly  ven- 
ture to  pursue  the  fleeinij;'  squadrons  of  the  luii^- 
lish.  He  remembered  he  was  far  away  in  an 
enemy's  country.  That  it  was  possible  an  ambus- 
cade mii^ht  be  laid  for  himself  and  his  brave  troops 
by  the  warlike  king,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert 
for  the  destruction  of  his  foes  ;  and,  restraininir 
his  followers  from  the  pursuit,  he  congratulated 
them  on  the  dread  they  must  have  occasioned  to 
those  who  had  voluntarily  fled  at  their  appear- 
ance. At  the  same  time  he  returned  thanks  to 
the  God  of  battles,  who  had  singularly  interposed 
in  their  behalf.  But  the  seat  of  the  war  was  once 
more  to  be  transferred  to  Scotland,  where  the 
Regent  and  his  troops  would  soon  have  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity, once  more  of  distinguishing  themselves. 
Aymer  de  Vallance,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  a  fit  descendant  of  a  long  race  of  noble 
ancestors  who,  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  on  many 
other  memorable  occasions,  had  distinguished 
themselves.  Though  still  a  youth,  he  had  risen 
rapidly  in  the  royal  favor  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
on   account   of  his   valor ;  and,   what  was  more 
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remarkable  for  a  younj^'  man  of  ci^'htccn  years  of 
a^''e,  had  displayed,  at  the  same  time,  much  judg- 
ment and   discretion,  and   on  this  account  com- 
pletely gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
royal  master.      No  one  was  more  trusted  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  field.     And  when  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  belligerents  in  Manders, 
l)e  Vallance  was  deputed  to  the  1^'rench  capital,  as 
the    lipgli;jh   commissioner,   to    sign    the  articles 
agreed    upon.     When    this    was    done,  the    king 
ordered  liis  favorite  to  sail  for  Scotland,  without 
any  further  delay,  with  the  force  that  had  been 
under  his  command,  and  co-operate  with  himself 
in  the  invasion  of  that  country.     De  Vallance  lost 
no  time  in  landing  in  the  north  with  a  large  force, 
anil   began  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  1m fe  with 
fire  and  sword.     This  |)art  of  the  country,  even  at 
this  early  period,  was  rich,  populous  and  well  cul- 
tivated ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Karl  of  T'ife, 
whu  owned  large  properties  in  it,  had  joined  the 
patriots,  was  considered  (it  to  be  devoted  to  ravage 
and  plunder.      IJefore  the  luiglish,  however,  had 
commenced    their   work  of  destruction,    Wallace 
and  his  followers  hurried  bac':  from  England,  and 
threw   themselves    in   the   way    of   the    invaders. 
They  came  up  to  them  while  they  lay  concealed 
in     Blackironside     woods,     which     then     consti- 
tuted  an    extensive    forest,    reaching    from    the 
Forth    far   away  into  the    interior  of   the  coun- 
try.     It   was    midsummer    when     they    did    so, 
and-  all    nature    was    aglow.     The    trees    were 
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fresh  and  ^reen,  affordincf  a  cooHn|T  shade  to  the 
weary  traveller,  while  the  birds  sati^  sweetly 
above  his  head  among  the  branches.  Hut  how 
different  the  ai)pearance  of  things  when  tin;  two 
contendin<4"  forces  came  into  deadly  collision  ! 
The  dense  forest  now  far  and  near  resounded  with 
the  clash  of  sword  and  spear,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature  were  sadly  marred.  'Ihe  by-paths  and 
hidden  tracks  amid  the  lofty  trees  were  soon 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  dyed  with  purple 
gore.  The  birds  themselves  forsook  their  lonely 
abodes,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  affrighted  hastened 
away,  antl  left  a  work  to  be  performed  by  man, 
that  was  far  more  in  unison  with  their  own  cruel 
natures  than  with  his  ! 

"  Over  Mk'  forests,  sunk  in  blood, 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurled  ; 
Tvikc  the  waters  of  the  flood 
Rolling  round  a  buried  world." 

De  Vallance,  the  youthful  warrior,  was  by  no 
means  taken  aback  when  attacked,  l3ut  made  hi.s 
dispositions  with  care  and  judgment.  And  having 
done  so,  he  charged  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  which  in  valor  and  equipment  was  equal 
to  any  in  Europe  at  the  time.  But  the  operations 
of  the  English  archers  were  rendered  ineffective 
by  the  density  of  the  Eorest,  while  the  Scottish 
spearmen,  wi  o  had  often  contended  with  success 
in  similar  circumstances,  made  terrible  havoc 
among  their  foes, .  though  driven  back  several 
times  during  the  day. 
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"  J'or  the  fight  did  h\st  from  break  of  day, 
'J'ill  setting  of  the  sun." 

And  tlie  forces  on  both  sides  panted  from  heat, 
and  tliirsted  for  water,  the  heat  being  unusu- 
ally _:.^Tcat,  and  the  water  scarce.  The  Scottish 
spearipen  returned  to  the  conflict  with  redoubled 
fury  and  made  the  forest  L^roan  with  the  work 
of  destruction.  De  Vallance  and  his  brave  troops, 
thuuL;h  (lushed  with  recent  victories  on  the 
continent,  were  now  more  than  matched  by 
the  nrowess  and  determined  resolution  of  the 
Scotch  Rei^ent  and  his  followers,  "  for  the  battle 
\vent  sore  ag^ainst  the  young  man,"  and  "  the 
wood  devoured  more  than  the  sword,"  as  it  did  in 
an  ancient  and  unnatural  conllict,  betwixt  an 
affectionate  father  and  disobedient  son.  By  the 
evening  of  this  beautiful  day  in  June,  the  Eng- 
lish were  entirely  defeated,  and  when  the  ra)'s  of 
the  setting  sun  struggled  through  the  thickets  of 
the  forest,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  lay  dead, 
scattered  in  all  directions.  No  gentle  hand  to 
touch,  their  l)leeding  bodies  !  No  pitying  eye  to 
shed  a  te?r  over  theni  !  But  their  bones  were 
left  to  bleach  amid  the  dismal  swamps  and 
forests  of  the  North,  and  their  bodies  became 
the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  to  satisfy  a  monarch, 
whose  desires  for  conquest  were  boundless  as 
the  ocean,  and  insatiable  as  the  grave.  Few 
of  the  brave  men  that  constituted  De  Vallance's 
force  ever  returned  to  their  owi_  native 
land,   to   feast  their  eyes  on  its  Icautiful  green 
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fields  and  smiling-  pastures  ;  but  their  slauohtered 
bodies,  lying-  far  away  in  an  enemy's  country  for 
many  a  long  day,  raised  a  silent  ])rotest  against 
the  ambition  of  a  t)'rant,  and  the  accursed  work 
of  war  in  which  he  was  evermore  engaged. 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Unmindful  of  this  defeat  of  his  brave  general, 
Edward  assembled  a  n.eeting  of  his  i)arliament  at 
York,  in  order  to  give  something-  like  an  air  of 
authority  for  the  prosecution  of  the  murderous 
work,  in  which,  aUhough  advanced  in  years,  he 
was  once  more  determined  to  engage.  Although 
the  Scotch  nobles  found  enough  of  excuses  to 
absent  themselves  from  it,  the  meeting  was 
nevertheless  largely  attended.  Fulsome  flattery 
was  largeily  heaped  upon  the  king  by  his  subser- 
vient nobles,  his  praises  loudly  sounded  forth  from 
every  mouth,  and  vengeanct;  once  more  was  vowed 
against  the  Scotch  and  their  refractory  Regent. 
Business  was  quickly  despatched,  and  festivities  of 
the  most  gay  and  costly  character  assumed  its 
place  ;  and  well  they  might,  for  the  English  court 
now  held  here  was  the  richest  in  h.urope.  Edward 
had  forgotten  by  this  time  his  first  wife  Eleanora, 
whose  piety  and  devotion  to  his  person  saved  his 
life  in  Palestine,  when  she  sucked  the  poison  with 
her  own  mouth  from  the  wound  inliicted  on  his 
own  person  by  a  fanatical  Mahometan.  And  lor 
state  purposes  he  had  taken  to  himself  as  a  second 
wife    Magaret,    the    sister   of   the    Frer-ch    king 
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"  Philip  the  Fair."  And  "  that  she  might  forget 
her  own  country  and  father's  house,"  everything 
was  done  to  satisfy  the  castes  of  this  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman.  Gaiety  and  pleasure  of 
every  description  were  allowed  to  run  their  riot. 
Balls,  tournaments  and  masquerades  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  in  which  the  king  heartily 
joined.  For  the  time  being  he  forgot  that  the 
days  his  youthful  pleasure  were  gone  by,  and  the 
season  of  old  age  was  not  far  off.  But  still  all  was 
a  mere  outward  show,  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  his 
gay  and  youthful  spouse.  For  the  demon  of  war 
still  lurked  in  his  bosom,  and  revenge  on  tlie 
Scots  for  driving  his  myrmidons  out  of  their 
country,  was  all  the  while  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  The  parliament  at  York  scon  broke 
up,  and  dancing  and  revelry,  with  all  their  lively 
concomitants,  were  Corthwith  forgotten,  for  the 
tented  fields  and  all  the  bitter  realities  of  war. 
Edward  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  commanded 
his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Roxburgh  on  the  twenty 
fourth  of  June,  in  order  that  he  might  afford  the 
Scotch  nobles  the  last  opportunity  of  joining  his 
standard,  and  shewing  their  loyalty  to  him  as 
their  sovereign  lord.  He  himself,  like  another 
pious  saint,  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  John  of  Beverly,  then  in  high  repute  over 
all  the  North  of  England,  and  as  the  favor  of  the 
Saint  was  procured,  he  doubtless  assured  himself 
that  his  expedition  into  Scotland  would  be  crowned 
with  success.     For  with  all  his  cruelty  and  per- 
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fidy,  the  mind  of  Edward  was  largely  embued  with 
religious  feelings,  in  which,  alas  !  ignorance  and 
superstition  held  a  prominent  place.     The  stan- 
dard of  the  same  Saint,  had  been  carried  before 
the  army  into  Scotland  in  the  former  war,  con- 
ducted   by    himself,    and    which    he    considered 
successful,    when    cruelty    and    bloodshed    were 
everywhere  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  to  encourage 
his  troops  and  excite  his  own  religious  feelings,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  the  same  course  on  this  occasion 
also.     The  pilgrimage  terminated  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Saint  invoked,  Edward  was  prepared  once 
more  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  projects. 
And  havinof  committed  the  sacred  standard  of  St. 
John  of  Beverly  to  the  charge  of  Anthony  Beck, 
"  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Durham,"  he  became  con- 
fident   that    success    would    attend    his    labors. 
Anthony  before  this  had  been  engaged  in  many 
a  tough  and  hard  fight  across  the  borders,  and  had 
been  ignominiously  driven  from  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow  with  all  his  dependants.     But  he  was 
once  more  resolved  to  assume  the  sword  under 
the  shadow  of  the  holy  cross,  both  the  protection 
of  his  own  Saint,  and  amply  avenge  himself  on 
Wallace  and  the  rest  of  his  Northern  foes.  Strange 
things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  religion  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day !    When  he 
marched  into  Scotland,  Edward  had  great  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  his  position,  for  he  headed  an  armv 
which,  in  the  number  of  its  men  and  the  splendor 
of  its  equipment,  had  few  to  equal  it  before  this 
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anywhere.  It  was  composed  of  seven  thousand 
horse,  three  of  which  were  called  "equi  co-operti," 
because  they  were  completely  clothed  in  iron 
coverings.  The  other  four  thousand  were  lighter 
cavalry,  but  a  more  splendid  body  of  men  and 
horses  were  hardly  to  be  found.  At  the  first,  the 
infantry  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  chiefly 
Welsh  and  Irish,  but  this  body,  powerful  as  it 
was,  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment from  Gascony  in  France.  And  now  the 
whole  of  this  formidable  force  was  ushered  into 
the  midst  of  a  country,  whose  only  crime  consisted 
in  this,  that  its  inhabitants  had  disputed  a  tyrant's 
right  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom,  and  to 
assume  a  crown  to  which  he  was  unable  to 
shew  the  slightest  title. 

**  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash, 
Would  its  foes  had  been  consumed  ! 
Or,  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd  !" 


CHAPTER  XV. 


^^W^fW' 


Edward  met  with  difiiculties  when  he  marched  into  Scotland. 
Nobles  refused  to  proceed  beyond  Roxburgh  till  the  Great 
Charter  and  others  were  ratified.  The  king  i)romised  to 
do  so  if  victorious.  Troceeded  North  to  Kirkliston,  and 
found  the  country  deserted.  l''.nc;imi)ed  here,  and  waited 
for  his  lleet  from  the  South  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
army.  Kept  back  a  whole  month  by  contrary  winds.  Famine 
and  mutiny  ap[)eared  in  the  camp.  Welsh  soldiers,  while 
drunk  and  disorderly,  broke  into  the  English  portion  of  it. 
Put  to  death  a  number  c  "  pri(;sts.  The  tumult  ([uelled  by 
Pklward.  The  movemen  s  of  the  Scotch  forces  unknown 
to  him.  Wallace  resolves  not  to  fight  but  to  harass  the 
enemy.  Edward  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
ordered  a  retreat.  Informed  by  the  earls  of  Dunbar  and 
Angus  of  the  wherealjouts  of  the  Scotch  army.  Resolved 
to  proceed  with  his  whole  force  and  offer  th  .'m  battle.  On 
the  night  previous,  encamped  on  a  lonely  moor  near  Lin- 
lithgow. The  king  slept  on  the  ground,  and  was  accident- 
ally wounded  by  his  horse.  Said  mass  early  next  morning, 
with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  country  everywhere 
covered  with  a  thick  fog,  retarding  operations.  Proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  conflict  early  in  the  morning.  V/hen  the 
fog  had  disap[)eared,  beheld  the  Scots  preparing  for  tht 
conflict.  Betrayed  and  unable  to  retreat.  The  nobles 
divided  among  themselves,  and  jealous  of  Wallace.  He  put 
no  confidence  in  his  cavalry.  Commanded  by  the  earl  <  f 
l^adenoch,  and  composed  mostly  oi  the  nobility.  His 
infantry  few  when  compared  with  the  English.  Butciiual 
to  any  of  the  same  number  for  heroic  daring.  Encouraged 
such  for  the  conflict. 
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Ai/riiou(;ii  Edward  had  taken  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  army,  difficulties  came  across 
his  path,  which  he  little  expected.  He  had 
not  ratified  in  person,  in  his  own  dominions, 
the  "  Great  Charter,"  or  the  "  Charter  ot"  the 
Forests  ;"  and  as  the  nobles  had  no  faith  in  his 
promises,  which  he  had  often  broken  before  when 
it  suited  his  selfish  j)urposes,  they  refused  to 
advance  a  step  from  Roxburg-h,  till  he  had  done 
so.  The  monarch  was  filled  with  v/rath  when  such 
an  announcement  was  made,  but  he  had  the  policy 
to  dissemble  his  resentment  ;  and,  brinufinLT  for- 
ward  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  a  go-between,  he 
solemnly  swore  on  the  soul  of  his  royal  master, 
if  he  should  happen  to  return  victorious,  their 
requests  would  be  fully  granted.  The  difficulty 
being  removed  by  this  wary  policy,  the  splendid 
English  army  was  once  more  in  motion.  Proceed- 
ing slowly  through  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians 
it  advanced  as  far  as  Kirkliston,  a  small  town 
between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow.  Here  it 
encamped,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet 
in  the  Frith  of  I^'orth  laden  with  provisions,  lest 
It  should  be  reduced  to  terrible  straits  on  account 
of  the  want  of  such,  as  often  happened  to  be  the 
case  before,  when  invasions  of  Scotland  by  the 
English  took  place.  Hitherto  the  army  met  with 
no  opposition  from  the  Scots  ;  for  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Regent  to  conceal  himself  and  faithful 
adherents,  from  the  invading  foes,  to  watch  a 
chance  when  a  strolling  party  of  them  was  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  main  body,  and  to  cut  them  topieces. 
And  this  Fabian  system  of  warfare  would  have 
been  completely  successful,  but  for  the  jealousy 
and  treachery  of  some  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  hnd.  In  regard  to  the  coun- 
try throuL^di  which  the  army  passed,  althouoh  pre- 
viously regarded  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Scot- 
land,— and  everything  =n  the  beautiful  month  of 
June  ought  to  have  been  fair  and  delightful, — all 
was  now  bare  and  desolate.  The  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  empty.  The  green  crops  cut 
down  and  carried  away.  The  farm  steadings  heaps 
of  blackened  ruins,  and  the  straw  and  provender 
of  the  former  year  that  had  been  preserved,  had 
been  collected  together  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  No  cattle  were  seen  browsing  in  the 
fields  ;  no  sheep  traversing  the  beautifi  1  ..Mcen 
mountains  that  often  skirted  their  path,  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  finish  the  work  of 
destruction  they  had  begun.  The  inhabitants 
drove  them  before  them  as  they  tied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  in  terror,  and  left  the  towns, 
villages  and  rural  districts  empty  and  ruined,—- 
a  sad  proof  of  the  effects  produced  by  unrestrained 
ambition,  and  of  the  accursed  influence  of  war. 

"  Let  there  be  light !  said  God,  and  there  was  light ! 
Let  there  be  blood,  say  men  !  and  there's  a  sea  ! 
The  fiat  of  this  spoiled  child  of  the  night, 
(For  day  never  saw  his  merit)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Ivovely  as  those  that  ripened  Eden's  fruit, 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  root." 
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While  Kchvard  had  pressed  forward  throucrh  a 
desert  country  at  the  liead  of  so  formidable  an 
army,  with  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
front  of  it,  bearini:^  the  standard  of  St.  John 
of  i^everly,  and  resolving  amid  his  superstitious 
selfishness  to  crush  the  enemy,  and  secure  a 
victory  :  Wallace  was  endeavoring;  to  gather 
together  the  scattered  forces  of  his  coimlry, 
and  to  infuse  into  them  the  same  indomitable 
spirit  which  had  ever  actuated  himself  on  all 
trying  occasions.  He  was  well  aware  he  had  a 
formidable  host  to  meet,  and  many  of  his  friends 
whose  love  for  their  country  appeared  to  be  great 
at  one  time,  were  now  cold.  But  the  devoted 
feelings  of  the  people  were  unchanged,  and  those, 
added  to  the  fertile  resources  of  his  own  daring 
mind,  together  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  the  species  of  warfare  that  would 
prove  in  the  end  the  most  destructive  to  the 
English  army,  and  weary  Edward  out,  gave  him 
hope.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  work  once 
more  for  the  defense  of  his  country  with  all  the 
sagacity,  heroism,  and  patriotism  also,  with  which 
he  was  richly  endowed.  But  with  all  such  feel- 
ings the  force  he  was  able  to  gather  together  only 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the 
Scottish  nobles  on  this  occasion  presented  but  a 
very  sorry  appearance  with  their  vassals.  Be- 
sides Kirkpatrick,  Graham  and  some  more  of  his 
faithful  co-patriots,  Sir  John  Steward  of  Bonkyll, 
brother    of    the    steward   of    Scotland,    with    a 
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thousand   splenditl    archers,   joined    llu;    Scottish 
army.      MacdulT,  g-rand  uncle  to  the  I'^arl  of  l-'A'c, 
and    John   Comjn   of    Badenocli,    also    put    in  an 
appearance  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  last  menlionetl 
nobleman  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  h(t  had 
stayed    at  home,  or  joined  tiie   Hnglish  at  once. 
The  wolf  of   Hadenoch  (as  he  was  called  b\'   nick- 
name)   resembled    in    se\eral    ways    that   savage 
animal     Sly,  cunning  and  ferocious,  he  was  false, 
and  a  mischief  maker  to  boot  ;  and   willing  that 
the  interests  of  his   native  countr)-,  and  all   other 
interests  besides,  should  rather  be  sacrificed,  than 
that  John  Comyn,  who  could  trace  his  connection 
with  royal  blood,  should  be  displaced,  or  the  forces 
of  Scotland  on  tin;  tr)ing  da\-,   that   was  looming 
in  the  distance,  should  be  led  1)\'  another.      Aware 
that  such  a  feeble  force,  and  so  inferior  in  caxalr)', 
could  ill  contend  with  lulward's  army,  so  numenms 
and  so  splendidly  equipped — for  being  a  [)ractical 
warrior,   many    alterations    had    been    introduced 
during  his  wars  in   Palestine  and  his  expeditions 
to   France,  and  many  important   inventions  had 
been  adopted,  which  must  have  given  him  great 
advantage    over    his   enemies — Wallace  resolved 
strictly    to   adhere   to  his    original    plan    of   not 
fighting   a  general    battle.      But  while  such  was 
to  be   his    policy,  he    was  the    last    man  not    to 
fight    when    a    fit    opportunity    presented    itself 
He  resolved  to   retire  slowly  before  the  o|)pos- 
ing  superior  force,   cut  off  their   supplies,  attack 
their  foraging  parties,  or  when  a  chance  presented 
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itself,  fall  upon  the  main  body  during-  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  or  at  some  other  favorable  lime, 
and  compel  them  to  retreat.  'Hiese  were  the 
weajions  by  which  a  wise  and  brave  Roman  saved 
his  country  from  imj)ending-  ruin,  when  invaded 
by  the  greatest  g^eneral  of  anticjuity  ;  and  Scot- 
land would  have  likewise  been  preserved  on  this 
occasion  from  dangers  equally  great,  by  the 
means  that  were  wisely  adopted,  but  for  the 
jealousy  and  false  dealinns  of  many  of  the  unpa- 
triotic nobles.  Kdwaril  had  waited  anxiously  for 
his  lleet,  on  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  his 
expedition  depended,  for  a  whole  month.  l)Ut  still 
it  was  kept  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  his  heart 
beg^an  to  be  filled  with  dread  and  disappointment. 
For  no  supplies  could  be  procured  from  the  neigli- 
boring-  country  for  his  army,  and  he  felt  persuaded 
he  would  be  forced  to  retreat  back  to  En«dand 
with  his  whole  force.  In  the  meantime  three 
vessels  of  the  fleet  arrived,  but  the  provisions 
they  carried  were  not  sufficient  to  suppl\'  the 
wants  of  the  officers  alone  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  brought  the  disag-reeable  tidings  that 
the  remainder  had  not  yet  passed  Berwick,  and 
had  already  experienced  a  terrible  gale  that  had 
divided  and  driven  several  of  theni  f^^r  out  into 
the  deep.  A  fL\mine  now  began  to  threaten  the 
vast  host  that  lay  encamped  around  their  monarch 
near  the  precincts  of  the  poor  hamlet,  that  had 
been  stricken  to  the  dust  before  its  arrival,  and 
every  living  thing   destroyed  and  carried  off  for 
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many   miles   in   civcry    direction.      In    connection 
with    this,    a   fearful    mutiny    hei^an    to    manifest 
itself  in  the  Ent^lish  camp.      It  broke  out  among" 
the  Welsh  troops,  who  had  already  suffer(.'d  fear- 
fully for  want  of  food,  and  who  as   yet  were  ill 
reconciled  to  the  lMi_i;lish  yokf.    In  order  t  >  soothe 
down  the  excited  feelings  of  these   brave   Celts, 
the  English  monarch  sent  them  a  large  present  of 
wine  from  his  own  tent  ;  and  whih;  partaking  too 
freely  of  the  same,  they  became  wild  and  furious, 
broke  into  the  English  quarter  of  the  camp  during 
the  silence  of  the   night,   and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
wrath,  put  eighteen  of  the  priests  to  the  sword. 
This  was  to  retaliate  for  the  ill   treatment   they 
had  received,  but  especially  to  revf'nge  the  death 
of  their  own  bards  who  before  this  had  been  so 
barbarously  murdered.    The  camp  became  n  scc:ne 
of  the   wildest   confusion.      Many  of  the  Welsh 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  of  them  threatened  in  a 
body  to  desert  the  I^nglish  and  join   the  Scots. 
Edward  alone  remained  cool  and  collected  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  that  existed  everywhere,  and 
restored  peace,  while  all  was  commotion  a^'oimd 
him  :  "  Let  them  do  so  !  (said  this  intrepid  man) 
let   them  join   the   Scots,   but   the  day  will    soon 
come  when  I  will  chastise  both  !"     lUit  v  .lile  the 
king   outwardly    displayed   such    composure,    for 
the  purpose  of  animating  his  troops  and  prevent- 
ing further  disorders,  his  mind  was  all  the  time 
racked  with  care  refrardinfr  the  future.      He  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  without 
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supplies  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country.  To 
advance  any  further  into  it  was  sure  destruction,  in 
such  destitute  circumstances.  Mutiny,  famine, 
disease  and  death  in  the  camp  all  stared  him  in 
the  face !  And  even  the  elements  of  nature,  in  keep- 
ing back  his  lleetand  scattering  it  amid  the  billows 
of  the  angry  ocean,  seemed  to  be  contending  sorely 
against  him  !  But  while  the  iron  will  of  the 
bold  Plantagenet  was  sadly  tried,  and  though  he 
was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat  against  all  his 
cherished  wishes,  he  was  quickly  delivered  out  of 
all  his  difficulties  by  an  occurrence  that  will  reflect 
everlasting  disgrace  on  the  parties  connected  with 
it.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the 
retreat  was  to  commence,  two  rascals,— although 
they  wore  coronets  on  their  heads,  sneaked  into 
the  English  camp  and  sought  an  audience  with 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  for,  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  Scottish  army,  they  were  afraid  to  en- 
counter the  kintj  himself.  These  were  the  Earls 
of  Dunbar,  and  Angus,  who  informed  the  bishop, 
and  all  parties  concerned,  that  Wallace  and  the 
Scottish  army  lay  in  the  "  Forest  of  Falkirk,"  and 
intended  to  make  an  attack  on  the  English  camp 
that  very  night.  The  tidings  brought  joy  to 
"Anthony,"  who  immediately  conveyed  them  to 
his  sovereign,  and  who,  on  receipt  of  them,  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  feelings.  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  exclaimed  Longsha7iks.  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  he  repeated,  "who  hath  hitherto  extricated 
me  from  every  danger.  They  shall  not  need  to  fol- 
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low  me.  I  shall  forthwith  go  and  meet  them  !"  And 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for,  buckling  on  his 
armor,  and  mounting  his  superb  charger,  he  rode 
from  post  to  post  and  hurried  on  the  preparations. 
And,  strange  to  say,  although  the  news  of  the 
position  of  the  Scotch  army  was  received  in  the 
morning,  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Edward's  hu^je  world  of  men  and  of  horses  was 
in  full  motion,  and  on  its  way  to  I*"alkirk.  To- 
wards nightfall  the  army  reached  a  lonely  moor 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Linlithgow, 
where  they  rested  ;  and,  according  to  an  English 
historian  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
"  Each  soldier  had  to  sleep  u])on  the  ground,  and 
use  none  other  pillow  than  his  shield.  Each  horse- 
man had  his  horse  bridled,  and  armed  beside  him, 
and  the  horses  themselves  tasted  nothin^f  but  cold 
iron,  champing  their  steel  bits  for  want  of  better 
fodder."  By  and  by  the  hum  of  the  living  mass 
died  away  amid  the  stihness  of  the  night,  and 
nothing  was  heard  amid  the  camp  that  was  lately 
so  full  of  noise  and  tumult,  but  the  tramp  of  the 
pacing  sentinels  as  they  went  their  rounds.  And 
the  proud  Edward  himself  shared  no  better  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers  :  for  he  slept  on  the 
ground,  clad  in  armor,  while  a  page  held  the  reins 
of  his  favorite  and  gorgeously  caparisoned  war- 
horse  that  stood  beside  him.  But  he  was  well  ac- 
customed to  such  exposure,  and  reposed  himself  as 
soundly  as  he  would  have  done  in  any  of  his 
royal  residences,  with  his  stern  features  relaxed 
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and  illumined  by  the  sweet  rays  of  the  summer 
moon.  And  there  did  he  rest  on  that  lone  heath, 
with  all  his  angry  passions,  cruel  resolves,  and  past 
terrible  memories  hushed  into  silence  and  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  and  he  would  have  done  so  till  morn- 
ing had  not  an  accident  occurred  which  disturbed 
his  rest,  and  caused  no  little  commotion  through- 
out the  camp.  On  account  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  page  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse  had  been 
dropped,  and  in  changing  his  position  he  had 
severely  struck  the  king  on  the  side.  He  awak- 
ened in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perturbation,  and 
his  guards  were  soon  on  foot  and  around  his  person, 
crying  out  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst, 
and  that  their  sovereiofn  had  been  stabbed.  The 
camp  was  soon  in  the  wildest  uproar,  and  all  stood 
to  arms  and  were  prepared  to  fight.  But  the 
alarm  was  false,  and  the  weary  soldiers  once  more 
threw  themselves  upon  the  cold  ground,  and  were 
soon  again  hushed  to  repose,  forgetful  of  the  past 
As  soon  as  morning  broke,  Edward,  although 
smartinir  from  the  effect  of  his  wound,  insisted  on 
mounting  his  charger,  and  gave  orders  to  the  army 
to  march.  They  did  so  with  the  best  spirits  under 
their  respected  chiefs,  and  by  the  time  the  sun 
had  beiun  to  streak  the  eastern  horizon  with  his 
approaching  light,  they  hastened  to  defile  through 
the  town  of  Linlithgow.  It  was  deserted.  For. 
at  the  approach  of  the  invading  foe,  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  all  the  effects  they  could  carry  along 
with  them,  had  betaken  themselves  beyond  the 
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reach  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  confused  hum  of 
the  Hving  mass  of  men  and  of  horses,  the  noise 
of  drums  and  the  braying  of  clarions  must  have 
produced  a  strange  effect  in  the  midst  of  its  lonely 
streets, — now  stripped  of  its  residents.  As  the 
army  passed  along  through  the  town,  says  a  gra- 
phic writer,  "  it  seemed  to  lengthen  into  an  inter- 
minable array,  issuing  as  it  came  to  view,  as  if 
from  some  interminable  source  on  the  ver^e  of  the 
horizon  ;  every  now  and  then  the  glittering  array 
disappearing  in  undulating  movements  again  to 
shine  forth."  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  able  to  reach  tlie  western  end  of 
the  town,  and  when  they  did  so  a  thick  fog  hung 
over  the  plains  and  rising  eminences  in  all  direc- 
tions, concealing  everything  'rom  their  view. 
This  often  happens  in  Scotland  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  during  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  great  obstruction 
to  Edward's  plans  ;  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing his  anxiety  lest  he  should  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Scots,  who  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. In  order  that  his  mind  might  be  stayed  up 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  that  were  near  at  hand, 
he  once  more  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  .everal 
acts  of  devotion,  as  he  had  previously  done  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  And  if  the 
cruel  and  relentless  mind  of  this  man  wished  to 
be  so  employed,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  a  great  battle,  and  desired  to  crave  the  forgive- 
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ness  of  heaven  on  past  misdeeds,  bloody  memo- 
ries must  have  crowded   in  upon  it.      Tiie  fate  of 
the  Welsh  hards,  wantonly   murdered   amid  the 
bleak  mountains  of  Wales,  must  have  started  up 
before  his  unclouded  fancy,  while  lyini;-  prostrate 
before  the  sacred  altar  !     And  the  blood  of  the 
children    and    helpless    women    that    flowed  like 
water  down  the  streets  of  l)erwick,  to   be  carried 
away  by  the  ceaseless  tide,  and  buried  out  of  sioht 
amid  ihe  waves  of  the  mighty  occui,   must  have 
sorely    confronted    him  !     Ueing-  the  feast  of  St. 
Magdalen,  the  king  sent  for  the   Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  requested  mass  to  be  said.      'J" he  bishop, 
as  on   former  occasions,  extolled  the  king's  piety 
and    thoughtfulness  ;    assured    him    that,  on  the 
battle-field,   there    would   be  little   time  for  such 
religious  duties,  as  every  one  would  be  otherwise 
employed.      Before  Edward  and  the  priest  how- 
ever,  had   finished    their    religious    task,  the  fog 
began  to  disappear  from  the  surrounding  valleys, 
and  crept  up  towards    the  heights   of   the   emi- 
nences that    were   near,  and  the  mountains  that 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  that  were  afar  of.     The 
rays  of  a  bright  morning's  sun  were  jo)fully  wel- 
comed  by   the  whole    English  army.     Eor  they 
scattered    the   gloom    of  a  night   that  had  been 
accompanied  with  unpleasant  remembrances,  and 
flung  themselves  across  the  whole  country,  chasing 
away  the  last  traces  of  an  enemy,  that  was  likely 
to  prove  both  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  them. 
Such   a   sight   enlivened    the  heart  of  the  king, 
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althoii(;h  it  soon  drew  it  away  from  heaven 
and  all  devout  contemplation.  For  the  feast  of 
the  Saint,  "  who  washed  Christ's  feet  with  her 
tears  and  bathed  them  with  her  hair,"  in  token 
of  gratitude  and  humility,  was  soon  forg^otten,  and 
left  little  impression  on  the  proud  and  uni^rateful 
heart  of  one  who  was  incapable  of  makiuLi;-  any 
thankful  return  even  to  his  Maker,  who  had  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  him  many  of  the  richest  bountit 
of  his  providence.  When  the  fog  had  disappeared, 
in  looking  up  to  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance 
in  the  front,  the  English  observed  it  lined  with 
lances,  and  the  whole  Scotch  army  apparently 
ready  to  receive  them.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  and  Edward  resolved  to  attack  and  drive 
them  from  the  field  before  the  heat  of  the  day 
had  set  in.  But  when  the  English  columns 
ma/ched  up  the  hill  notlii ng  was  to  be  seen,  for  it 
only  happened  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Scotch  army,  who  immediately  retired  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  back  upon  the 
main  body,  who  were  s(;en  in  the  distance  making 
arrangements  as  best  i  'v  could  for  the  bloody 
conflict  so  near  at  hand.  Wallace,  as  we  stated 
already,  had  no  intention  at  the  first  of  fighting 
openly  in  the  field  with  so  small  an  army  as  he 
had  at  his  command,  and  so  ill  provided  with 
cavalry,  But  now  that  the  enemy,  through 
treachery,  had  become  acquainted  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  he  found  it  impossible  to  retreat  on  so 
short  a  notice,  he  resolved  to  do  so,  however  great 
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the  odds  against  him,  or  however  little  the  J  aice 
of  success.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  iinj)os- 
sible  for  hii.i  to  do  anything  else  ;  for  the  ICiiglish 
were  too  near,  and  too  well  provided  with  cavalry 
for  him  to  get  beyond  their  reach.  There  would 
be  more  glory  therefore  for  his  little  army  to  face 
the  enemy  boldly  on  the  battle  field,  than  j 
endeavor  to  attempt  an  unsatisfactory  retreat, 
that  must  become  di.sastrous  from  the  fact  that 
the  Mnglish  were  made  accjuainted  with  their 
numbers  and  position,  and  would  follow  them  in 
tlu'ii*  retrograde  movements,  and  hang  upon  them 
with  deadly  effect.  The  main  strength  of  tiie 
force  of  this  intrepid  leader  lay  in  its  infantry, 
trained  under  his  eye  to  deeds  of  self-denial  and 
heroic  bravery,  and  which  at  this  time  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  army  in  the  world.  It  was  his 
great  object  therefore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
receive  and  resist  successfully  the  attacks  of  the 
English  cavalry,  and  if  possible  throw  them  back  ; 
for  he  knew  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  his 
troops,  who  were  but  lightly  armed,  and  fought 
chiefly  with  long  spears,  daggers,  and  battle-axes, 
to  meet  such  a  force  as  was  preparing  to  dash 
itself  against  them  with  deadly  effect.  On  his 
cavalry  Wallace  put  no  confidence,  as  they  were 
mostly  composed  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  and 
their  adherents,  who  were  at  best  but  half  hearted 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  many  of  whom  hated 
him  at  heart. 
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And    Ik'sIcIl's    all    this,  "  coiiiiii}^    cvimUs    wtirc 
castinj,^  their  shadows  Ijcforc  thcin,"  whicii  aii^^aircd 
ill  ah'cady  for  the  Scots.      It  was  nut  siiffiLicnt  for 
the  Scottish  nobles  to  betray  the  interests  of  their 
country,  to   reveal  the  hiding*"  place  of  the  army 
with   which    they    were   connected,  to  prevent  a 
safe  retreat,  and  to  brini,'^  sure  and  sudden  destruc- 
tion  on    it  ;    but    the   envy   and  jealousy  of   the 
same    body    towards    Wailac(!  were  brouL^ht  (nit 
anew, and  hastened  on  the  destruction  of  all  i)arties 
concerned.      Comyn,  the   Lord  of  P>:idenoch,  de- 
manded the  leadership  of  the  Scottish  army,  on 
account  of  his  near  connection  with  tiv:  crown  of 
Scotland  ;    and   on   this  account,  because  it  was 
refused  him,  was  more  inclined  to  fiL,dit  the  battles 
of  luigland,  than  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
one,  whom  he  des[)ised  on  account  of  his  inferior 
rank.      In  order  to  show  how  little  Wallace  was 
entitled  to  such  honor,  Comyn  compared  him  to 
the  owl  in  the  fable  "  which  after  havins^  borrowed 
a  feather  from  every  bird,  became,  like  the  pea- 
cock, vain  of  his  pluma^ij^e,  and  wished  to  lord  it 
over  the  other  birds  ;"  "  for,  continued  he,  if  every 
nobleman  in  the  land  were  to  claim  his  part  of 
the  vassals  who  followed  Wallace's  banners,  his 
own  retainers  would  be  few  and  small."     Sir  John 
Steward  of  Bonkyll  claimed  the  leadership,  on  the 
ground  of  his  close   relationship  to   the    I^arl  of 
Bute  ;  for  he  not  only  headed  his  own  tenantry, 
but  the  men  of  Bute,  who  were  numerous,  in  the 
absence  of   his  brother  the  lord  high  Stewart  of 
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Scotland.  Every  feelincf  and  action  amonj^  the 
Scottish  nol)les  only  indicated  disunion  and  strife, 
and  to  Wallace  and  others  deeply  interested  in 
the  ensuingconllict.forboded  terrible  consec|uences. 
lUit  while  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
nobles  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  retreat  on  the  ,»ther, 
with  any  degree  of  safety,  as  the  enemy  was 
close  at  hand  ;  he  ananged  the  lines  of  his  trusty 
followers,  few  but  firm,  and  without  any  further 
delay,  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle.  As  far 
as  he  was  able,  he  wished  to  encourage  them,  how- 
ever sad  the  feelings  were  that  agitated  his  own 
bosom,  in  order  that  they  might  prove  themselves 
invincible,  whatever  the  craven  nobles  might  do ; 
for  to  welcome  death  rather  than  the  chains  of  a 
tyrant,  would  make  their  lives  ever  dear  in  the 
memories  of  their  countrymen,  and  enable  them 
"  to  live  above  them  in  eternity." 
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The  l^n^lish  army,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  drew  u|* 
in  l)attle  array  in  three  divisions  near  the  town  of  I''alkirk. 
I'.dward  comninnded  the  reserves.  Scottish  army  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  rising  ground.  Amounted  to  about 
thirty  thousand.  Not  one-third  of  that  of  tlie  l-'nghsli. 
Divided  into  four  circles.  The  same  as  the  .Saxons  at 
the  battle  of  Stamford  bridge.  Intermediate  s|)aie  occu- 
pied by  the  archers.  Commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart. 
The  I''.;irl  of  Hadenoch  commanded  the  cavalry.  'i"he 
Scottish  troops  ably  addressed  by  Wallace  before  the 
battle.  From  the  place  where  Kdward  ])it(hed  his  camp, 
he  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Wished  his  army  to  rest  and  take  refreshment  before  en- 
gaging. Opposed  1.  his  generals.  'I'he  Marshal  of 
Kngland  and  Karl  of  Hereford  led  on  the  first  division. 
Bishop  IJeck,  the  second.  Kngli  h  horsemen  dashed 
themselves  against  the  Scottish  spearmen.  Several  times 
rejjulsed.  Coniyn,  with  all  the  Scottish  cavalry,  retiied 
from  the  field  without  striking  a  blow.  Contemned,  even 
by  the  Mnglish,  for  so  doing.  Knglish  horsemen  charged 
the  Scottish  archers.  Unable  to  defend  themstlves. 
Killed  to  a  man,  Avith  their  brave  lender.  Knglish  archers 
and  slingers  galled  the  Scottish  circles.  l?roke  them  up. 
Cavalry  rushing  in  slew  many  of  them.  Wallace  retreated. 
Turned  upon  the  cavalry  in  the  retreat,  and  put  many  of 
them  to  the  sword.  Returned  after  night  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Deeply  bewailed  many  of  his  former  associates 
now  slain.  Especially  Sir  John  De  Graham.  Buried 
during  the  night,  and  a  deadly  attack  made  \ipon  the 
English  army. 
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I'^NKi.v  on  tlu*  niornin*,'  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  when  the  fon;"  thai  had  enveloped  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding,^  country  had  l)e(Mi  chased  away 
by  the  j^dadsoine  ra)'s  of  tlu;  morning;  sun,  h'dward 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  lh«'  risiiisj- 
eniine'nc(.',  that  had  lu.en  previously  occupied  hy 
tlu;  more  advanced  _L;uard  of  tiur  Scottish  army. 
There;  he  pitched  his  ro)al  tent,  and  hei^an  to  pre- 
pare for  immediate  action.  Mass,  prayers,  the 
feast  tlay  of  the  holy  Saint,  all  were  forL;ott(.'n, 
and  fell  reventji^e  boiled  up  in  his  unfornivlni; 
breast.  The  i-jit^lish  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
divisions,  and  each  of  them  considerably  out- 
numbered the  whole  of  the  Scottish  ami)'.  The 
proud  I)(;  Lacy,  I'^arl  of  Lincoln,  and  de  IJohun, 
Earl  of  IIeref(jrd,  commanded  the  hrst  division. 
The  banner  of  the  former  was  of  yellow  silk,  and 
that  of  the  latterdeep  blue, and  of  thesame  materials 
richly  adorned  with  heraldic  devices.  'I'he  "  fiL^ht- 
iuL,^  Bishop  of  Durham,"  Anthony  Heck,  proudly 
assumed  the  command  of  the  second  division,  and 
was  more  i^^oro^eously  apparelled  than  any  other 
of  Edward's  lords  on  that  portentous  day  ;  for  he 
had  thirty-nine  banners  of  rich  and  varied  devices 
that  floated  in  the  breeze  above  the  wood  of  spears, 
marking  out  the  same  number  of  leaders  of  dis- 
tinction that  clustered  around  his  standard,  and 
shewed  that  he  had  spared  no  expense  to  make 
his  division  the  observed  of  all,  on  that  memorable 
day.  The  king-  commanded  the  third,  and  besides 
the  royal  standard,  there  waved,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  tlic  baniu-T  of  St.  (olin  of  I5(.'vcrlv,  for, 
nolens  vo/c/is,  the  ^^host  of  the  jjious  Sa'iU  must 
give  his  sanction  to  llu;  work  of  shuii^i.tcr,  from 
which  liis  righteous  soul,  had  he  Ixien  alive,  would 
have  at  once  recoiled.  Besides  tiiose,  there:  v/as 
the  stantlard  of  St.  (ieorge,  the  patriot  saint  of 
ICngland,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  waved  tin; 
banners  of  St.  lulmunil,  tin:  pious  jM'ince  of  i''.ast 
Anglia,  murdered  by  tiie  Danes,  anil  of  b'dwartl 
the  Confessor,  that  poor  monkish  king,  whose 
whole  time  had  been  engrossed  with  the  visions 
of  superstition,  to  the  neglect  of  his  wife  and 
kingdom,  and  everything  else,  'ihe  .Sc(jttish 
army,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  tJKnisand  in- 
fantry, was  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill 
opposite  the  ICnglish  ;  and  between  them  there 
ran  a  small  bro(jk,  and  an  extensive  morass  also 
intervened.  It  was  commanded  by  Wallace  in 
person,  and  divided  into  four  circles  or  schihrons. 
This  was  the  disposition  the  brave  1  larold,  the 
last  of  iMigland's  Saxon  monarchs.used  so  success- 
fully at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  when  his 
troops  dashed  furiously  upon  the  Norwegian  iiorse- 
men  and  glittering  spearmen  ;  and  although  the 
royal  banner  of  their  country  lloated  over  them, 
they  cleft  their  circle  like  a  wedge,  and  left  their 
king  and  the  greater  proportion  of  his  followers 
dead  on  the  field.  Between  the  circles  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  occupied  by  the  Scottish  archers, 
chiefly  from  the  forests  of  Ettrick  and  Selkirk, 
and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonky]]^ 
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the  brother  of  tlie  high  steward  of  Scotland. 
AUhoLigh  Stewart  was  opposed  to  Wallace,  and 
contended  along  with  Comyn  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Scottish  army,  he  was  altogether  a  differei.t 
person  from  his  opponent.  Brave,  and  patriotic, 
he  was  deadly  opposed  to  Edward,  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
pared to  contend  unto  the  death  for  the  main- 
tenance ot  the  same.  After  the  dispositions  were 
made  of  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  the  lord  of  Badenoch — a  thousand 
strong,  and  mostly  composed  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland — took  up  their  position  in  the  rear  of  all, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  made,  Wallace,  as  he  was  wont, 
addressed  his  army  in  one  of  those  stirring 
speeches  tha""  ^ound  its  way  to  the  heart  of  every 
faithful  adherent  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so 
ardently  engaged.  "  He  reminded  his  soldiers  of 
the  great  deeds  they  had  often  accomplished, 
and  how  when  but  few  and  poorly  equipped,  tliey 
had  slaughtered  and  put  to  flight  great  hosts  of 
their  enemies.  And  although  comparative!)'  small 
in  number  at  this  time,  when  contrasted  with  the 
English  that  swarmed  like  grasshoppers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  yet  the  God  of  Battles, 
whom  he  trusted  was  on  their  side,  could  vanquish 
by  few  as  well  as  by  many.  He  reminded  them 
still  further  of  the  honor  of  their  country,  which 
had  been  so  often  betrayed  by  a  base  nobility 
and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  tyrant  who  had 
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used  every  means  to  deq-ratle  and  erase  it  from  the 
rank  of  nations — althouc^h  its  brave  inhabitants 
in  earHer  days  had  hurled  Ixick  the  legions  of 
Rome,  the  concjuerors  of  the  world,  and  lie  trusted 
they  themselves  would  ac([uire  like  honor  in 
driving-  back  the  troops  of  the  cruel  Plantagenet, 
who  so  persevering] y  wished  to  enslave  and 
degrade  them.  'Jhe  liberty  of  their  country,  he 
assured  thtm,  hung  at  this  moment  doubtfully  in 
the  balance.  '1  hey  alone  stood  to  maintain  it  in 
whole,  whether  in  life  or  in  death,  and  now  that 
they  had  strongU'  drawn  the  sword  for  freedom, 
"  fn'emen  they  would  stand,  or  freemen  they  w'ould 
fall  ;"  and  then,  although  with  the  terrible  realities 
of  a  bloodly  c(jnlh'ct  before  him,  and  principally 
for  the  i)urpose  of  throwing  new  Mfe  and  energy 
into  his  brave  soldiers,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  mirth 
and  pleasantr)',  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  told 
them,  "  he  had  l)rought  them  to  the  ring,  and  it 
was  for  tliem  now  to  dance."  While  lulward 
remained  in  his  royal  tent,  scanning  the  s[)ot 
where  the  Scottish  army  had  taken  its  position, 
and  the  dispositions  they  had  made,  he  hesitated 
for  some  time  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  all  clouds  and  vapors  had  disappeared 
from  the  valley  of  the  Carron,  and  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
in  all  the  brii^htness  of  a  mid-summer  morning. 
No  finer  prospect  in  Palestine,  or  anywhere  else 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  l^iglish 
monarch,  than  now  appeared  to  him  from  the  spot 
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where  the  royal  tent  was  pitched.  An  area  of 
thirty  miles  and  upwards  of  a  country  containing 
some  of  the  hii'liest  mountains,  the  richest  vallevs. 
and  one  of  them  watered  by  the  finest  river  in 
Scotland,  now  lay  stretclied  out  at  his  feet.  Benlo- 
mond  and  Benledi,  two  of  the  hii^hest  mountains 
of  the  Grampian  chain,  had  thrown  off  their 
thick  and  watery  covering-,  and  were  seen  shutting 
in  the  landscape  from  afar.  The  waters  of  the 
silvery  Forth  danced  in  the  streaming  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  hastened  on  in  their  impetuous 
course  to  the  ocean,  leaving  Stirling,  with  its  glit- 
terinof  towers  and  curlino-  smoke,  far  behind.  The 
(lower  enamelled  green  fields  and  valley's  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen  near  at  hand,  and  far  off; 
all  bespeaking  much  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
plenty  llowing  from  the  hand  of  the  Cjod  of  Peace. 
But  alas  ! 

"  While  everything  was  pleasing. 
And  only  man  was  vile  ;" 

and  while  all  nature  was  smiles,  spoke  of  peace 
and  disjjlayed  marvellous  beauty  which  nothing 
but  a  Divine  hand  could  shew  forth,  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  was  soon  to  be  marred  by 
the  hanti  of  one  man,  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty 
were  boundless,  and  whose  revenge  was  deep  as 
hell  itself.  And  on  this  account  his  thronging 
legions,  who  ought  to  have  been  industriously 
emplo)ed  in  their  own  land  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  gathering  in  the  crops,  were  scattered 
over  the  country  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  marring 
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the  works  of  God,  and  destroylnir  the  peace  and 
industry  of  a  people,  whom  they  mi[(ht  torture  to 
death,  and  exterminate,  but  never  conquer,  for 
hfe  to  them  when  conquered,  seemed  entirely 
worthless. 

"  Shall  victory  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  hack  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe. 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death  bed  of  fame." 

As  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning-,  and  all  the 
dispositions  carefully  made,  Edward  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  allow 
the  men  and  horses  time  for  rest  and  refrc-shment, 
before  beginning  the  battle.  But  this  proposal 
was  opposed  by  his  officers,  who  reckoned  it  unsafe 
to  go  to  rest  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  watchful 
enemy.  "  Then  what  wouKl  you  advise  ?"  asked 
Edward  anxiously.  "  An  immediate  advance," 
said  they.  "  The  field  and  the  victory  shall  be 
ours."  "In  God's  name  then  let  it  be  so,"  replied 
the  king,  and  having  sa'd  this,  the  proud  and 
arrogant  Lonazlianks  sj)rang  into  the  saddle  of  his 
superb  Arabian  charger,  and  moved  on  to  the 
conllict.  I^y  this  time  the  marshal  of  England 
and  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  commanded  the  first 
division,  led  their  soldiers  directly  against  the 
enemy,  but  were  ignorant  of  an  extensive  moss 
that  stretched  in  front  of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
by  reaching  it  were  obstructed  in  their  progress, 
and  compelled  to  make  a  circuit  further  to  the 
West.      Meanwhile  Beck,  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
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wlio  sccincd  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  incHned  more  towards 
the  Mast,  and  came  thundering  on  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade.  Beck,  tliough  as  brave  as  a  bishop 
could  be  expected  to  be,  had  so  much  experience 
of  Wallace  alread)-,  and  had  seen  so  m:uiy  disas- 
ters, the  result  of  precipitancy,  recjuested  them  to 
hold  l.)ack  till  the  reserve  under  the  K-ng  had 
moved  forward  to  succor  them.  In  this  proposal, 
however,  he  was  overruled  by  a  buid  baron  who 
fought  under  him,  l\alj)h  l)asset  of  Dra\ton,  who 
boldly  told  him  that  "he  had  better  stick  to  his 
mass,  and  not  to  teach  the  nobles  of  ICngiand  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  the  face  of  an  enemy."  Beck, 
being  check-mated,  concealed  his  resentment,  and 
allowed  the  forces  to  take  their  own  way,  "  ior," 
says  he,  "  we  are  all  soldiers  here  to  day,  and  (.-ach 
is  expected  to  do  his  duty."  So  saying,  they  were 
immediately  engaged  with  the  first  column  of  the 
Scots,  whilst  the  division  of  the  English  which 
had  extricated  itself  from  the  morass,  commenced 
its  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  I'hou- 
sands  of  horsemen  at  full  gallop  forthwith  dashed 
themsehes  against  the  impenetrable  circles,  but 
the  wood  of  spears  quietly  received  them.  The 
ground  trembled  at  the  fearful  onset,  and  the 
dreadful  shout  and  shriek  that  arose  when  the 
antagonists  met,  and  the  English  cavalry  rushed 
with  impetuosity  against  the  long  lances  that 
were  extended  to  receive  them,  were  heard  from  a 
^reat  distance,  amid  ihe  mild  calm  of  a  beautiful 
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summer  iiiornitijT.  At  the  first  clash  of  spears,  the 
traitorous  Comyn,  with  his  whole  body  of  horse, 
amounting-  to  a  thousand  stroni;-,  turned  bridle  and 
rode  off  the  field.  He  did  so  without  a  blow 
"  ofiven  or  taken. "  to  use  the  forcible  laneuaii'c  of 
an  EnLi;"lish  historian,  who  hapi)ened  to  be  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  the  baseness  of  his  desertion 
seemed  to  ha\'e  excited  the  indi_L,mati<)n  of  the 
Eng-lish  themselves,  who  branded  him,  and  all 
who  followed  him  as  false  cowards,  to  ll\'  at  the 
first  sight  of  an  I'Lngiish  force.  Hut  the  desertion 
of  Comvn  and  all  his  followers  was  not  a  thintr 
that  much  surprised  Wallace,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  pride,  selfishness  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  man,  who  had  always  been  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  good  of  his  country  and  every- 
thing else  for  his  own  i)rivate  purposes.  He 
therefore  looked  away  from  all  assistance  in  this 
direction,  and  encouraged  his  porcupine  circles  by 
reminding  them  that  the  honor  and  liberty  of 
their  country  depended  alone  upon  themselves. 
And  they  knew  their  duty  and  performed  it  right 
nobly  on  that  bloody  day ;  for  they  stood  up  as 
strong  as  a  castle  walled  with  stone,  with  their 
spears,  point  over  point,  .so  thick  and  so  close 
toijether  that  it  was  fearful  to  behold,  and  the 
array  seemed  so  impenetrable,  that  it  was  coni- 
monly  said,  "  no  living  man  could  pierce  through 
them,  though  you  mustered  the  bravest  in  iMig- 
land  from  Berwick  to  Kent."  While  the  battle 
raged  and   the   carnage   became   frightful,   seven 
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thousand  English  horsemen  charged  the  archers 
from  "  Ettrick  Forest,"  only  consisting  at  first  of 
a  thousand  footmen,  and  who  occupied  the  spaces 
betwixt  the  schiltrons.     They  were  men  of  noble 
stature,  and  of  beautiful  symmetry,  and  designated 
by  the  historians  of  both  countries  as  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  army.     But  the  cavalry  that  were 
to  protect  them  had  fled,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  so  few,  with  their  armor  so  light,  and  their 
situation   so  exposed,    could  repel    thousands  of 
horsemen,  composed  of  the  finest  troops  of  Chris- 
tendom.  But,  like  Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  at  Thermopyla:^,  each  archer  fought  as  if 
he  were  a  divinity,  and  each  one  courted  death 
'as  if  it  were  a  boon.     The  mailed  horsemen,  and 
steel-clad  knights  rushed  upon  them  with  all  the 
fury  of  a   tempest,    but  it    mattered    nothing   to 
them ;  for  they  had  made  up  their  minds  never  to 
flee,  and  defended  their  bodies  with  such  deter- 
mined heroism   with   their   short    daggers,  as   to 
extort  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  their  very 
enemies.     The  brave  foresters   lost   their  leader 
near  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  but 
still  they  resolved  to  fight  it  out,  or  die  on  the 
ensanguined  field.     They  nobly  carried  out  their 
purpose,  and  perished  to  a  man  at  their  post,  with 
the  brave  Sir  John  Stewart,  their  commander,  and 
twenty  knights  besides,  without  one  ever  shewing 
the  least  inclination  to  turn  his  back  ;  and  when 
Edward,  and  his  officers  rode  over  the  battle  field 
at  the  close  of  the  contest,  they  were  all  struck 
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with  the  talhiess  and  beauty  of  the  brave  men  of 
Ettrick,  who,  in  their  Hves  and  in  their  death, 
had  redeemed  their  country  from  the  sad  disgrace 
that  had  been  put  upon  it,  by  the  cowardice  the 
nobles  had  in  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  so 
meanly  displayed. 

"  But  strew  their  ashes  to  the  wind, 

Whose  sword  or  voice  have  saved  mankind — 

And  are  they  dead  whose  glorious  name 

Lifts  them  on  h'gh  ? 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die." 

The   Scottish   circles  still  remained  unbroken, 
but  all  external  aid  had  now  disappeared,  and  the 
whole    force    of    the    l^^nglish    troops   were    now 
directed    arainst    them.       Edward    himself   had 
moved   forward  at  the  head  of  the  reserves,  with 
the  royal  standard,  and  also  the  standard  of  his 
father    floating-    before    him.       It  was  a  glorious 
emblem  of  war,  never  displayed  but  during  a  fight; 
formed  of  red  satin,  bearing  a  dragon  embroidered 
in    gold,  streaming  on   the   right   of   the   others, 
and  indicated  destruction  to  the  enemy,  and  safety 
to  the  wenry  and  wounded  among  the  conquerors. 
In  the  reserve,  were  the  English  archers,  each  of 
whom  was  said  to  have  carried  a  dozen  of  Scots  in 
his  girdle  ;  and  such  as  had  frightened  Lewellyn 
and  his  brave  Welsh  followers  amid  the  moun- 
tainous retreats  of  Snowdon  into  submission,  and 
filled  the  glittering  phalanxes  of  Saracens  in  the 
Holy    Land    with    terror    and    dismay.       These 
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cohiniiis  of  archers  advanced  close  to  the  eneni , , 
aiul  tiischarij;-ed  their  shafts  in  perfect  security  ;  for 
thi!  cowardly  cavalry  that  shoiikl  have  scattered 
tlieiii  had  already  skulked  away,  antl  the  noble 
archers  of  I'ltlrick  that  would  have  met  them  on 
ecjual  footinL(,  lay  hleedini^'-  on  the  field.  Their 
attack  was  a^ain  and  a_^-ain  repeated,  and  still  with 
nion,'  tk.'adly  effect,  for  the  l^n^L^dish  arrows  thick 
and  last  Icll  amon^-  the  circles,  (kjiiiL,^  t^M'eat  execu- 
tion in  every  dir(;ction.  In  addition  t(j  this  a 
lar^-e  number  of  slini^ers  were  likewise  bnju^ht 
into  the  field,  who  showc;red  (by  their  war-wolfs) 
lari^e  b(xli('s  of  stones  upon  them,  coverini^-  tlu' 
wIkjIc  i;round,  and  killinLC  ijreat  multitudes  of 
those  who  wvvl  prevented  from  movini;  an  inch 
from  the;  plac(i  assi<med  them.  Airainst  such  wea- 
])ons  of  attack  the  Scots  had  no  defence,  for  tlunr 
lij^ht  armor  w\'is  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  stren_L>th 
of  the  kjiyiish  bowmen,  who,  standing-  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  th(.;ir 
spears,  sent  their  cloth-)ard  arrows  with  all  their 
miL^ht  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  their  foes, 
killinLT  them  dead  on  the  spot — without  any  resist- 
ance offered.  It  was  now  that  the  treachery  of 
Comyn,  and  the  nobles  who  had  Hed  off  the  field 
with  the  cavalry,  began  to  be  felt,  and  filled  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  leader,  with  anguish  and 
indignation.  Five  hundred  light  cavalry,  a  few 
years  afterwards  at  Barnockburn,  broke  and 
routed  a  more  numerous  body  of  English  archers  ; 
and   if  so,   what  a  grand   opportunity  presented 
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itself  tor  a  thousand  heavy  armed  cavah'y  at  Fal- 
kirk to  perform  a  like  feat,  and  immortalize  them- 
selves in  the  annals  of  their  country  !  But,  unfor- 
tunately, such  was  not  to  be  !  and  therefore  the 
fatal  phalanxes  of  I'^ni^lish  bowmen  dared,  after 
every  successive  charge,  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  the  doomed  ones,  and  quickly  reached  the 
living  v/alls  !  Soon  the  first,  or  outer  rank  was 
struck  down  and  slain  by  '.his  continued  and  gall- 
ing attack.  The  second  moved  forward  with  the 
utmost  devotion  to  fill  their  place,  but  suffered  the 
same  fate,  till,  at  last,  the  heavy  armed  horse,  pour- 
ing through  the  terrible  gaps  that  were  made,  threw 
all  into  confusion,  and  carried  terror  and  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  along  with  theni  wherever  they 
went.  Many  of  Scotland's  noblest  heroes  were 
sti  uck  down,  while  marshalling  their  troops 
against  the  deadly  attacks  made  upon  them  at  this 
trying  hour,  an^!  who,  on  this  accoimt,  remained 
long  firm  as  a  rock,  in  spite  of  all  odds.  Among  them 
was  McDuff,  alonof  with  manv  of  his  vassals  from 
iMfe,  and  Sir  John  De  Graham,  one  of  Wallace's 
most  trusty  friends  and  beloved  companions.  The 
quick  and  experienced  eye  of  Wallace  having  seen 
his  circles  broken,  and  disorder  and  death  carried 
into  their  very  centre  by  means  of  the  English 
horse,  knew  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  nothing 
but  a  well  effected  retreat  could  save  the  remain- 
der of  his  brave  troops  from  utter  destruction. 
But  he  retreated  in  such  a  manner  as  sorely  to 
di.sappoint  Edward,  Bishop  Beck  and  all  concerned, 
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and  to  protect  and  kct.'p  together  his  bleedinj^ 
schiltrons  from  the  repeated  charges  both  of  the 
archers  and  cavalry  tliat  pressed  sore  on  their  rear. 
In  doing  so  he  performed  one  of  his  own  pecuhar 
manceuvres,  with  which  his  soldiers  were  well 
accjuainted.  This  was  to  wheel  into  line,  and  with 
then*  levelled  lances  face  the  Hnglish  archers 
when  in  full  pursuit.  When  they  did  this,  the 
er.emy  forthwith  recoiled  and  fell  back  ;  for  they 
were  no  match  for  their  northern  antagonists  in 
a  hand  to  hantl  encounter.  They  therefore  felt 
the  worse  of  it,  for  more  of  them  were  killed 
while  pursuing  their  enemies,  than  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  No  sooner  was  this  movement 
executed  adroitly,  than  Wallace-  again  presented 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  line,  in  order 
that  his  orders  might  be  heard  and  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  alacritv,  as  well  as  to  furnish  an 
example  of  bravery  and  skill.  He  called  again 
to  his  men  to  form  themselves  into  circles  to 
receive  l^dward's  cavalry,  who  were  already  dash- 
ing on,  as  he  expected  they  would  do,  to  break 
up  and  destroy  his  lines,  and  carry  confusion  with 
them  in  every  direction.  The  cavalry  charge  in 
this  way  was  fully  anticipated — the  impene- 
trable schiltrons  were  reformed,  and  the  gallop- 
ing squadrons  of  horsemen  thrown  back  ruid 
broken  by  troops  that  were  already  beaten  off  the 
field,  and  as  it  was  supposed  all  but  annihilated. 
By  such  a  skilful  retreat,  in  which  the  prompt 
sagacity  and  military  genius  of  the  heroic  Wallace 
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were  as  strikiiv^ly  disphiyccl  as  they  had  ever  been 
on  any  previous  occasion,  sometimes  throwin^r  his 
infantry  into  circles,  and  anon  into  extended  lines, 
he  outwitted  the  warlike  lulward,  antl  slew  more 
of  the  English,  than  when  contendinii;  with  them 
on  the  l)attle  iKtld.  When  his  feeble  army  had 
reached  the  borders  of  Callendar  woods,  Wallace 
began  to  think  he  would  soon  be  once  more  safe  in 
their  shady  retreats,  and  accordins^dy  ordered  a 
deadly  charge  on  the  flower  of  i'xlward's  cavalry. 
The  Scots  were  now  the  assailants,  and  not  the 
assailed  ;  drove  back  the  horsemen,  heavily  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  smote  the  very  front  ranks  of 
immense  hosts  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  pur- 
suing them.  They  killed  many  o(  them,  and 
among  the  number  was  Sir  Brian  I)e  Jay,  a  natu- 
ral brother  of  the  King,  uijon  whom  Wallace  turned, 
when  anxious  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Scotch,  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground  with  his  own  hand. 
The  English  forces  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  them,  but  speedily  retreated  to  the 
encampment  in  Lmlithgow  Moor,  to  rest  after  the 
sore  toil  and  excitement  of  this  eventful  and 
bloody  day,  and  to  reap  with  disappointment  the 
fruit  of  a  bootless  victory.  The  English  historians 
give  us  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
numbers  slain  among  the  Scotch  army,  reckoning 
them  as  high  as  fifty  thousand,  while  three  hun- 
dred thousand  foot  were  taken  prisioners  !  This 
shows  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  when  the  whole  Scotch 
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army  only  amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  Hut 
alter  makin;^-  lull  allowance  for  all  (txa^s^^erations, 
and  tlndini4  that  the  I'.n^dish  army  were  afraid  to 
pursue  them,  as  they  repulsed  them  in  tlieir  last 
attack  before  entcrini^^  into  the  W(X)ds,  it  would 
be  .i^ivinj^  a  large  amount  of  killed,  if  we  were  to 
allow  that  it  amounted  to  ten  thousaiul.  ICven 
this  last  number  is  conjectural,  as  no  Scottish  his- 
torian near  the  time  mentioned  the  number.  The 
lo:>s  of  tlu;  ICnj^lish  was  much  smaller,  allhouL,di 
several  of  their  j^reatest  barons  were  includetl  in 
the  number  slain.  After  Wallace's  troops  were 
fairl)-  within  the  shelter  of  the  primeval  forest, 
that  stretched  faraway  into  the  distance;,  he  halted 
his  weary  men,  and  made  arran^cnu.'nts  for 
g-ivin^-  th(;  i'^n^lish  a  warm  reception,  provided 
they  shoukl  have  the  hardihood  to  follow  them. 
But  lulward  was  too  e.xperienced  a  warrior  to 
endeavor  U)  do  so  ;  for  his  troops  had  suffered 
too  severely  already  in  the  pursuit  to  allow  them 
to  enter  after  a  llyinii;'  foe  into  the  intricacies  of  a 
dense  forest,  where  they  mi(;ht  turn  with  dc;adly 
effect  uj)on  them,  and  sorely  diminish  their  num- 
bers. After  Wallace  found  that  there  was  no 
dani^er  to  be  apprehended  from  this  quarter,  his 
thoui^hts  soon  reverted  to  the  bloody  held  of 
battle,  and  to  many  faith^-il  associates  that  were 
lyini^-  there,  unconscious  of  the  terrible  grief  that 
lacerated  his  bosom.  And  he  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  visit  it,  for  deep  was  his  love  for  such,  and 
unvarying-  and  changeless  his  fidelity  ;  and  as  the 
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tics  that  strcnj^thcncd  and  l)ouncl  ihcni  more 
closely  to^^ctliLT,  had  often  before  this  been  ce- 
mented with  blood  on  the  field  of  strife  amid  the 
roar  and  carnage  of  battle,  he  thoiij^^ht  it  would  be 
doing  his  duty  to  visit  them  for  the  last  time  in 
their  gory  beds,  and  bear  himself  towards  them  as 
a  brother.  The  brave  Stewart  was  found  lying 
there,  surrounded  by  his  bold  archers,  who  re- 
solved to  die  to  a  man  beside  their  heroic  chief 
rather  than  flee  ;  as  their  descendants  did  at  bloody 
Flodden,  when  they  formed  a  circle  round  their 
much  loved  king,  and  utterly  perished  !  The 
powerful  McDuff  was  likewise  lying  cold  and  stiff, 
with  many  of  his  devoted  retainers  near  his  body, 
who  loved  him  as  a  master,  and  followed  him  into 
the  field  of  battle  as  a  chief,  sworn  to  fight  for 
and  defend  him,  which  they  faithfully  did  !  The 
appearance  of  such  patriotic  men  and  worthy 
chiefs,  found  dead,  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  could  not  help  but  awake  feelings  of  the 
deepest  emotion  in  the  breast  of  Wallace,  when  he 
thought  of  the  cowardly  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  largely  occasioned  this  sad  disas- 
ter. But  the  loss  of  his  brave  friend,  Sir  John 
De  Graham,  was  more  grievous  to  him  than  all 
others  !  And  as  he  hastened  to  the  battle  field 
during  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his  pious 
confessor,  Father  Blair,  the  brave  Roger  Kirkpa- 
rick  and  others,  he  rode  devoutly  and  silently 
over  the  field  of  strife,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb 

the  repose  of  those  whom  a  tyrant's  rod  could  no 
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longer  discompose,  without  uttering  a  word  to  mar 
tlie  deep  solemnity  of  the  scene.  He  was  anxious 
above  all  other  things  to  descry  the  body  of 
Graham,  and  in  this  he  was  powerfully  assisted  in 
his  search  by  the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon,  that 
shed  her  feeble  lierht  over  the  ensan^fuined  field. 
At  last  he  discovered  the  body  of  his  beloved 
friend,  by  his  brilliant  armor  with  which  he  lay 
covered,  and  that  gKamed  in  the  nightly  rays  of 
the  luminary  that  hung  suspended  in  the  heavens 
as  a  lamp  over  their  heads.  When  he  found 
it,  he  instantly  leaped  from  his  charger — ^un- 
covered his  head,  and  was  "  bathed  in  a  Hood  of 
tears."  He  looked  long  and  piteously  on  the  pale 
face,  as  if  exp.icting  to  be  recognized — but  to  no 
purpose  !  He  then  carefully  composed  as  best  he 
could  the  disordered  condition  of  his  beloved 
fellow  soldier — raised  up  the  cold  body  in  his 
arms,  kissed  it  a  thousand  times,  exclaiming,  "  alas  ! 
oh !  alas  !  my  best  brother — my  true  friend  when  I 
was  hardest  tested."  Having  again  laid  down  all 
that  remained  of  the  gallant  Graham  on  the  cold 
ground,  his  weeping  attendants  took  up  the  same — 
for  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  witness  the  sight — • 
and  bore  him  away,  whose  good  fight  was  fought, 
and  whose  battles  were  all  done.  To  the  church- 
yard of  Falkirk  they  silently  and  devoutly  carried 

him,  and  there 

"  'Vh  ;y  buried  him  darkly  at  the  dead  of  night, 
By  the  struggling  light  of  the  moon." 
In  the  same  place,  the  dust  still  rests  of  the 
hero  and  accomplished  warrior,  whose  rare  and 
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shining  virtues  every  one  who  linevv  him  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  an  ancient  stone  erected  soon  after 
the  engagement,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the 
good  Graham  of  "  truth  and  hardiment "  found 
his  long  home. 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  they  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 
They  carved  not  a  line,  they  raised  not  ii  atone, 
But  they  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 

Wallace,  in  the  midst  of  his  woeful  distress, 
when  depositing  in  the  grave  the  remains  of  his 
departed  friend,  is  said  to  have  vowed  terrible 
revenofe  on  the  Enn'lish,  whatever  it  mio^ht  cost 
him,  on  account  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others  of  his  brave  followers.  He  accord- 
ingly rejoined  the  army  in  the  woods,  and  having 
called  together  a  number  of  the  leaders  that  were 
spared,  it  was  forthwith  decided  to  attack  the 
English  camp  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  troops 
would  be  sunk  in  slumber,  after  their  previous 
fatigues  ;  and  when  they  imagmed  the  Scots  would 
be  far  away,  seeking  safety  in  flight  after  the 
defeat  they  had  sustained.  Onward  they  pro- 
ceeded amid  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  Linlith- 
gow Moor,  rushed  suddenly  into  the  camp  with 
Wallace  at  their  head,  and  carried  confusion  and 
slaughter  along  with  them  to  the  very  neighbor- 
hood of  the  royal  tent,  where  the  King  was  sunk 
in  the 'deepest  repose.  It  was  Wallace's  aim  to 
reach  his  person,  at  whatever  hazard,  and  rid  the 
world  for  ever  of  such  a  tyrant.   But  before  this  was 
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done,  their  drowsy  foes  began  to  awake,  and  finding- 
the  Scots  upon  them,  fled  with  the  utmost  haste  to 
their  arms,  and  prepared  for  self-defence.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  their  mysterious  assailants  had 
fled  without  losing  a  man,  but  leaving  a  vast 
number  of  the  English  dead  behind,  and  much 
terror  in  the  camp  besides.  Edward  now  began 
to  see  what  little  advantage  he  was  to  reap  from 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  and  although  he  commenced 
an  immediate  pursuit  of  his  nimble  enemies,  he 
found  they  had  completely  surprised  his  camp  in 
spite  of  all  his  military  abilities,  and  eluded  his 
grasp. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


After  the  battle  Edward  pursued  the  Scots  to  Stirhng.  Found 
it  burned  down  and  tlie  Scots  escaped.  Stayed  a  fort- 
night in  the  Dominican  Convent  that  had  been  si)ared. 
Healed  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  him  before  the  battle. 
Divided  his  army  into  foraging  parties.  One  party  sent 
into  ("lackmannanshire,  and  another  proceeded  eastward 
as  far  as  St.  Andrew's.  Found  the  towns  and  villages 
everywhere  deserted,  and  the  ancient  city  itself  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Found  it  impossible  to  advance  further  North. 
Proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Perth.  Also  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  army  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  a  stratagem  of 
Wallace.  Bridge  over  the  lay  cut  down,  and  a  division 
of  the  army  destroyed.  Finding  few  provisions  in  Perth, 
the  army  forced  to  retreat  back  to  Stirling.  Here  the 
prospects  of  the  English  more  dark  than  ever,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  discontent  of  the 
army.  Resolved  to  proceed  westward.  Anxious  to 
occupy  Ayr  Castle,  the  seat  of  Bruce,  who  had  remained 
neutral  for  some  time.  Edward  resolved  to  punish  him 
for  his  vacillating  conduct.  The  castle  burnt  down,  and 
Bruce  fled  to  Galloway.  Edward  vainly  followed  him 
and  desolated  the  country.  Found  it  desolate  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Carlisle.  The  nobles  dissatisfied,  and 
several  of  them  left  with  their  vassals.  Made  them  grants 
of  lands  in  a  country  not  yet  conquered.  Proceeded  to 
Durham  and  met  his  young  queen.  Great  festivities.  Broken 
up  by  the  news  of  a  Scoich  insurrection.  King  marched 
to  crush  it.  The  Scots  nowhere  seen.  Edward  pro- 
ceeded southward  and  was  joyfully  received  in  London. 
Wallace  resigned  the  regency  of  Scotland. 
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After  the  nightly  attack  upon  the  English  camp, 
the  rage  of  Edward  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  made 
all  necessary  arrangements  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
with  the  alacrity  and  perseverance  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,     lie  forthwith  led  his  army 
to  Stirling,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pro- 
tection of  the  formidable  castle  there,  as  well  as 
for  obtaining  supplies  for  the  troops,  who  began 
to  be  in  great  want.     But  witness  his  disappoint- 
ment, when  approaching  near  Stirling,  although 
only  four  days  after   the    battle   of   P'^alkirk,  he 
found  the  place  a  heap  of  ruins  !  scarcely  a  build- 
ing was  left  unconsumed,  and  the  fortress  itself 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  hands  of  Wallace's 
fugitive    forces.      Not    only   so,    but    everything 
throughout  the  neighboring  country  had  been  de- 
stroyed   by    the    inhabitants    themselves,    rather 
than  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ; 
for  they  chose  rather  to  become  houseless  and  flee 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains  around  them  for  pro- 
tection, than   submit  to  the  iron-handed   rule  of 
one  who  had  so  lonof  been  the  curse  of  their  be- 
loved   country.     Happily  for   Edward,   when   he 
arrived  in  Stirling,  he  found  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent  had   been   spared  from  the  general  confla- 
gration, and  here  he  took  up  his  residence.   It  was 
a  spacious   stone   building,   erected   through    the 
piety  of  the    inhabitants   for  religious   purposes, 
and  never  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  man 
and  his  troops,  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen.     But  he 
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forcibly  took  possession  of  it,  driving  out  its  pious 
inmates,  who  were  humble  worshippers  of  the  God 
•who  loves  peace,  and  who  threatens  to  scatter 
those  that  delight  in  war.  It  was  well  for  Edward 
to  get  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  this  build- 
ing, for  now  the  wound  he  received  from  his  horse 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
gave  him  much  pain.  Here  he  stayed  for  a  fort- 
night in  quietude  cUid  retirement,  and  through  the 
skilful  treatment  of  his  physician,  was  by  that 
time  able  aqfain  to  take  the  held  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been  divided 
into  different  parties,  and  a  large  division  of  it 
had  been  sent  across  the  Firth  into  Clackmannan, 
and  Fife  shires,  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the 
country,  plundering  the  villages,  and  punishing 
the  natives,  for  the  large  share  they  had  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  along  with  their  brave  and 
unfortunate  chief.  Another  division  proceeded 
eastward  as  far  as  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  which 
even  at  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  F^or 
centuries  afterwards  it  maintained  the  pre-emin- 
ence in  commerce  and  learning  it  had  early  ac- 
quired, and  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  still  occupies 
an  enviable  position.  When  the  English  forces 
reached  the  place,  they  found  it,  like  Stirling,  a 
heap  of  ruins.  In  this  respect,  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  towns  and  villages  every- 
where throughout  the  country,  acting  upon  the 
wise    instructions  of  Wallace,  burnt   down  their 
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houses,  removed  tlieir  qooils,  cattle,  and  jirovisions 
beyond  the  reacli  of  the  enemy  ;  and  havin^-  done 
so,  Wallace  and  others  of  them  narrowly  watched 
their  movements,  hroke  into  their  camp  when 
they  least  expected  it,  prevented  supplies  from 
reaching-  them,  and  cut  them  off.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Ktlward  l)c_^an  to  see  the  folly  of 
advancino;"  northward  into  a  country  where 
everything"  was  burnt  uj)  and  wastetl  ;  and  where 
a  watchful  enemy  w\as  ever  near  at  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  tlestroyiuij;"  his  foraj^'ing'  j)arties.  lie 
next  proceeded  towards  the  fair  city  of  Perth, 
where  he  expected  for  some  time  to  rest  with  his 
toil-worn  troops,  after  so  many  days  and  nii^hts  of 
anxiety,  and  of  sufferino-.  It  might  have  been 
fairly  presumed  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
that  its  strong-  fortihcations  would  have  protected 
his  army  from  any  sudden  attack  from  without  ; 
while  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  all 
around  it,  bloominof  in  the  freshness  of  mid- 
summer,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  his  army  for  many  weeks  to  come  with 
every  kind  of  provisions.  But  even  here  he  was 
once  more  disappointed  !  for,  on  approaching"  near 
the  city  he  found  it  reduced  to  ashes,  the  country 
wasted,  and  the  inhabitants  had  all  disappeared. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  while  the  Eng-lish  forces 
were  here,  they  were  not  only  well  nigh  con- 
sumed by  famine,  but  cut  to  pieces  by  a  bold  strat- 
agem of  Wallace,  their  unwearied  and  restless 
enemy.     Watching",  when  a  large  division  of  the 
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army  had  left  tlie  city  for  forau^in^  purposes,  and 
cross(id   the    wooden    bridge    over   the    Tay,   he 
adopted  the  same  plan,  in  which  he  had  so  com- 
pletely succeeded,  in  annihilating-  Surrey's  army 
at  StirlinLT.      He  hastened  with  a  number  of  his 
faithful  followers  that  had  been  concealed  in  the 
neii^hborhood,  watched  the  movements  of  the  divi- 
sion,   and    apjiroaching-    the    bridge    before    they 
found  themselves  in  circumstances  to  return  from 
the  country,  he  cut  it  down   and   destroyetl   the 
most  of  the  force — while  their  friends  could  only 
look  on  from  the  other  side,  without  being  able  to 
afford    any    assistance.      Edward    could    stay    no 
longer  In  l^erth,  where  he  was  so  subject  to  a  night 
attack,  and  where  no  provisions  could  be  obtained 
for  his  army.     And  yet  to  proceed  northward  was 
impossible,  for  the  country  in  many  places  was 
rendered  dreary  and  desolate  by  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves ;   and    small    parties   of   them 
would  ever  be  on  their  track,  determined  at  any 
moment  to  fall  upon  their  rear  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.     He,  therefore,  wisely  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  collecting  his  forces  together,  however  great 
his  disappointment  and  that  of  his  army,  whose 
visions  respecting  plunder  and   rich   supplies  of 
provisions  had  been  sadly  marred  ;   and,  moving 
on  throuofh  the  forests  of  Crieff  and  Ardoch,  he 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Stirling.      In  doing 
so  he  passed  over  the  battle  ground  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  of  the  Caledonians,  and  his  position 
was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  former,  upwards 
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of  a  thousand  years  before  this  period.  At^ricola, 
with  liis  famous  leq^ions,  liad  defeated  the  bold 
inhabitants  of  the  North  in  a  j^reat  jiitched  l)attle; 
and  so  had  the  iMighsh  monarcli,  l)y  means  of  his 
celeljrated  cavalry.  Hut,  in  either  case,  the 
natives  of  the  country  scarc(;ly  appeared  to  feel 
that  they  were  beaten,  but  retired  before  their 
victors,  only  with  the  view  of  rushing'  upon  tlu'ir 
rear  L;uard  or  strai^oiinsj;-  i)arties  with  more  deadly 
aim  ;  so  tliat  both  had  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
wrested  from  them  at  the  moment  they  expected 
to  reap  threat  j^ain,  and  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  retire  from  a  country,  after  they  considered  it 
all  but  completely  subdued.  lulward,  with  great 
mortihcation,  arrived  at  Stirling  with  an  army 
famished,  discontented  and  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers.  Here  his  prospects,  if  possible,  were 
darker  than  before,  for  a  strong  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction began  to  evince  itself  among  the  troops  i.i 
a  way  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  And  if  his 
fleet  did  not  arrive  in  a  few  days,  he  would  be 
compelled  ♦^o  retreat  without  any  further  delay, 
from  a  country  he  considered  subdued,  or  allow 
his  army  to  become  a  prey  to  famine  and  disease. 
Crushed  with  gloomy  thoughts,  he  left  Stirling, 
after  strengthening  its  garrison  and  promising  to 
send  it  additional  supplies,  which,  alas !  never 
reached  it.  From  thenc  he  proceeded  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Queensferry,  vainly  expecting 
the  arrival  of  his  fleet  with  supplies,  but  in  this 
again  he  was  disappointed.    He  therefore  ordered 
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a  retreat  to  the  West,  witli  all  convenient  speed, 
and     [jassiniy;"    Glasgow,    he    proceed  :d     throui^di 
Clydesdale  to  Ayr,  to  take  possession  of  the  strong 
castle  there,  that  iiad  been  for  some  tiuK*  in  the 
hanils  (jf  the  yoiin^^er  Ikuce.    This  powerful  baron 
had  remained  n'-ulral  (ov  some  time,  nc.'ilher  join- 
\n^  the  party  of  the  i)atriots,  nor  that  of  lulward  ; 
but  waitinii^  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  strife,  to  see  to  what  side 
victory  would  incline.      How  different  thnju^hout 
was  his  conduct,  from  that  of  Wallace  at  this  tryinij 
crisis  in  his  country's  history  !    Kdward  was  not  a 
man  to  tolerate  such  vacillating"  conduct,  and  re- 
solved to  j)unish  iiruce  for  his  ai)parent  hik(;warm- 
ness  in  respect  to  his  interests  in  lu\L;lish  affairs.  I  ie 
therefore  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Chief, 
but   Hruce  was  too  sagacious  to  meet  the    King 
face  to  face,  whose  suspicious  he  had  often  excited  ; 
and  therefore,  setting  fire  to  the  Castle  of  Ayr, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  wilds  of  (jalloway,  where 
he  would  be  amongst  his  own  vassals,  and  allowed 
the  King  to  pursue  him  thither  if  he  dared.     The 
chagrin    and     disappointment    of    Edward    were 
great,  when,  arriving  near  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tion in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  found  it  reduced 
to  ashes,  and   the   bare  walls  only  remaining  to 
receive  him.      In  his   wrath    he    foolishly  under- 
took   to   follow    the   recalcitrant    chief,   with    the 
whole  body  of  his  army,  into  the  wiki  region  to 
which  he  had  retreated,  in  order   to   apprehend 
and  punish  him  for  his  defection.     But  the  task 
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was  found  to  be  a  hopeless  one  ;  for  after  fifteen 
days  were  spent  in  laying  waste  the  country,  his 
army  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and 
Bruce  laughed  at  his  attempts  either  to  surprise  or 
take  him.     Moody  and  disappointed,  Longshanks 
was  once  more  outwitted,  and  glad  to  retrace  his 
steps    to   Carlisle   to  avoid   insurrection  and   the 
starvation  of  his  whole  army.   1  le  had  already  lost 
more  of  his  men  by  disaster  and  famine  than  the 
Scots  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.      Booty  he 
had  acquired  little,  for  although  he  had  ravaged 
the    different    counties    throuijh    which    he    had 
passed,  the   inhabitants  were  ahead  of  him,  and 
removed  from  beyond  his  reach  everything  that 
was  fit  to  be  carried  away.   Moreover,  they  became 
more  resolute  than  ever  in  defendinsj-  their  liber- 
ties,  and  ignoring  the  authority  of  a  man,  who 
had   in   every  way  endeavored   to  rob   them    of 
their  freedom.     He  might,  as  on  former  occasions, 
enter  their  country  without  any  ceremony.      He 
might   sanction    the    burning  of  their  dwellings, 
the  ravishing  of  their  women,   and   the  murder 
of  their  innocent  children;  but  they  were  as  firmly 
resolved  as   ever  to  oppose   him,  for   he   might 
annihilate,  but  could  never  vanquish  them.     The 
fact  that  they  had  just  now  wasted  the  countrv 
with  their  own  hands,  in  order  to  compel  Edward 
to  retreat,  even  after  he  had  achieved  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them — that   they  had   fled   from   their 
towns,  villages,  and  rural  homes,  consuming  them 
with  fire  rather  than    that  he   should    find   any 
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shelter  or  supj)ort  in  the  midst  of  them — was  proof 
positive  how  firm  was  their  resolve,  to  maintain 
and  transmit  to  their  descendants  what  had  cost 
them  and  their  fathers  so  much. 

"  For  b.ody  killing  tyrants  cannot  kill 

The  public  soul — the  hereditary  will 

That  downward  as  from  sire  to  son  it  goes ; 

By  shifting  bosoms,  more  intensely  glows  ; 

Its  heir-loom  is  the  heart,  and  slaughtered  men, 

Fight  fiercer  in  their  orphans  o'er  again." 

By  the  time  Edward  had  reached  Carlisle  with 
his  army,  all  were  disgusted  and  worn  out  by 
their  labor  in  the  north.  The  vigor  that  animated 
the  troops  when  they  first  entered  Scotland  was 
now  gone,  and  the  bright  prospects  presented 
before  them  there  had  all  proven  delusive.  Their 
cohesive  power  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  some 
of  the  barons,  with  all  their  vassals,  returned  home. 
They  excused  themselves  for  doing  so  from  the 
fact  that  their  men  and  horses,  from  a  lone  term 
of  serviJ-je,  were  entirely  worn  out ;  but  their 
principal  reason  for  so  doing  was  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  Edward  himself  when 
at  Lochmaben  :  for,  without  consulting  any  of  his 
nobles,  he  had  granted  the  Isle  of  Arran  to  a 
Scotch  renegade  of  the  name  of  Bisset,  and  the 
rest  of  the  estates  of  the  lord  high  steward  of 
Scotland. 

This  was  contrary  to  a  solemn  compact  he  had 
formed  with  the  nobles  before  they  had  under- 
taken the  expedition  into  Scotland  ;  as  they  were 
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solciniily  promised  the  estates  of  the  northern 
barons  wlio  had  sided  witli  Wallace,  in  case  of  the 
I'^.n^dish  i)rovin_t^  victorious.  Tliey  were  incensed 
beyond  measure,  therefore,  wlicn  the  Kinj^"  had  lh(! 
meanness  to  ij^iiore  his  former  i)romises,  and  in 
order  to  show  contempt  for  his  pers(jn,  and  d(?sj)ise 
his  authority,  the  luirls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
besides  others  of  lesser  note,  witlulrew  from  the 
camp,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes.  The 
K\n^  was  annoyed  and  p(.'rpk^\ed  at  the  awkward 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  but  at- 
tempted to  cover  over  his  duplicity  and  arbitrary 
doiu'^'-s,  l)y  calling-  a  meetinq^  of  Parliament  at  Car- 
lisle, where,  with  a  lart^e  amount  of  a|)|)arent 
liberality,  he  rewarded  the  past  services  of  many 
of  his  barons  and  chief  officers  in  the  war,  with 
estates,  which  he  pretended  were  forfeited  in  the 
rebellion.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  I'^n^dish  sovereii^n,  to 
allay  discontent,  and  calm  down  the  anj^^ry  feel in_tj;'s 
that  were  ever  apt  to  manifest  themselves  against 
the  actions  of  this  shameful  truce-i.  ^aker.  At  the 
moment  he  made  those  large  promises  he  knew  he 
did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Hemingford,  the  English  historian,  has  well  ob- 
served— with  a  considerable  degree  of  waggery, 
however — that  the  large  districts  assigned  by  the 
King  to  his  English  nobles  at  the  time,  "were 
grants  in  hope,  not  in  possession."  Besides  all 
these  things,  there  were  other  complaints  that  the 
barons  at   this   time  had  to  prefer  against  their 
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Kinq-.  Althout^h  lie  had  shortly  before  this 
solemnly  pledL^e'cl  himself,  in  case  of  ohtainin^-  a 
victory  over  the  Scots,  to  ratify  the  "  Cireat  Char- 
ter," as  well  as  the  "  Charter  of  the  I'orests,"  eni- 
powerinL,''  every  Ixiron  to  hunt  on  his  own  estat(^s 
without  let  or  hindrance,  he  now  hesitated  to  do 
so  ;  'or  the  truth  is  if  lulward  had  not  heen  a 
successful  warrior,  as  well  as  an  astute  politician, 
his  insincerity,  deceit  and  constant  evasions  would 
have  matle  his  name  contemptihle  amoiiL;'  l^n^lish 
sovereii^ms,  and  l)rouL;ht  him,  lik(i  his  son  and 
others  of  his  successors,  to  an  untimel)-  i'\u\.  The 
meetinij;  of  the  Parliament  Iu:ld  at  Carlisle,  was 
closed  by  the  K'wvj^  in  person,  not  with  a  j^reat 
amount  of  satisfaction  ;  for  the  g'rievous  complaints 
of  the  nobles  who  had  suffered  such  heavy  losses 
in  the  late  unprofitable  war  in  Scotland,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  removed  with  a  few 
empty  promises.  After  this  meetinij"  lulward  pro- 
ceeded to  Durham,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
and  took  up  his  residence  within  the  walls  of  the 
maornificent  palace  of  Bishop  Beck,  who  had  safely 
returned  from  his  northern  campaii^n.  The 
bishopric  of  Durham  was  then,  as  well  as  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  little  else  than  a  petty  kin^^- 
dom,  and  its  bishops  owed  a  mere  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  kings  of  England.  They  held  court; 
they  coined  money  ;  they  raised  troops  on  their 
own  charges  from  the  vast  revenues  derivable 
from  the  church  lands  attached  to  their  See.  And 
this  was  the  reason  why  Beck,  at  the   battle  of 
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Falkirk  outstripped  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  richness  of  his  equipage,  and  the  number  of 
barons  that  followed  his  standard.  Never  had 
the  fine  old  city  of  Durham,  witnessed  such  a  rich 
display  of  royal  magnificence,  priestly  pomp,  or 
aristocratic  profusion,  as  were  now  seen  within 
its  venerable  walls.  Edward  had  been  but  recently 
married  to  his  second  wife,  who  met  him  here  on 
his  return  from  Scotland,  and  nothing  was  spared 
to  make  the  meeting  grand  and  imposing.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  other  Plantagencts  who 
had  preceded  him,  the  English  court  had  never 
been  so  gay,  nor  did  noblemen  and  ladies  fair,  and 
even  diijnitaries  of  the  church,  vie  so  much  with 
one  another  in  the  exhibition  of  wealth,  beauty  and 
costly  magnificence.  In  the  absence  of  the  King, 
who  was  still  smarting  from  the  wound  he  received 
from  his  horse  weeks  before,  Anthony  Beck  did 
the  honors  of  the  court.  He  continued  to  conduct 
Edward's  youthful  and  lovely  queen  into  the  ban- 
queting hall,  whose  beauty  and  fascinating  man- 
ners gained  the  hearts  of  all,  and  presided  at 
feasts  and  entertainments  that  so  quickly  suc- 
ceeded each  other ;  that  the  nobles  in  the  midst  of 
them  becfan  to  forsfet  their  troubles  in  Scotland, 
and  the  many  broken  pledges  of  their  King.  But 
the  revelries,  sham-fights,  and  musical  entertain- 
ments were  soon  broken  up  by  the  extraordinary 
tidings  that  the  Scots  were  once  more  in  arms  ! 
And  the  nobles  began  to  see  that  their  titles  to 
the  estates  of  their  neighbors  north  of  the  Tweed, 
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\v(.Tc  In  triilh  "grants  in  Iiopc,"  and  likely  to  be 
long  clcrcrixd,  for  the  war  with  this  stubborn  race 
was  as  likely  to  be  int(.:rniinal)lc,  as  the  auil)ition 
ol  their  monarch  appeared  to  be  upJK)iinded.  True 
to  his  warlike;  instincts,  luhvard  soon  lorgot  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  for  the'  tented  held,  and  was 
soon  in  readiness  again  to  march  into  a  country 
where  his  troops  wouM  be  sure  to  meet  with  a 
heroic  enem\-,  and  many  ot  them  doubtless  with 
an  early  Ljrave.  A  great  many  of  the  l)arons  and 
their  yassals  that  went  throusjh  the  former  cam- 
paign  had  rt;turned  home,  brooded  o'.er  the  boot- 
less yictory  th(;y  had  obtained  at  L^dklrk  and  the 
trouble  and  })rivations  they  had  undergone,  and 
\vcre  not  likely  to  be  readil)-  induced  again  to  take 
u[)  arms  against  an  enemy,  that  ai)peared  so  reso- 
lute even  after  defeat.  With  the  troops  at  his 
disposal,  luhvard  soon  crossed  the  borders, and  with 
all  his  former  ardor  and  determination,  [)roceedecl 
towards  Tjnemouth,  and  'rom  thence  to  Colding- 
ham.  lUit  the  enemy  was  noudiere  to  be  seen, 
and  only  wanted  to  draw  him  farther  north  at 
this  late  season  of  the  year,  and  cut  his  troops  to 
pieces.  Edward's  army,  few  in  numl)er  conipared 
with  w^hat  it  formerl)-  was,  could  not  be  induced 
to  follow  the  Scots  into  the  inliospitable  regions 
of  the  north,  where  they  had  endured  so  many 
r^riyations  on  former  occasions.  Neither  was 
iulward  himself  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
such  insuperable  difhculties,  howeyer  greatl)'  mor- 
tified he  was,  and.  anxious  to  punish  his  daring 
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foes,  Dcemincr  prudence  on  this  occcasion,  there- 
fore, the  l)etter  part  of  valor,  he  returned  home- 
ward, l)oiHnLi'  with  ra<;"e,  and  vowing  soon  to  be 
avenL;\'d  on  his  intractaljie  opponents.  I  le,  tliere- 
fore,  issued  "  writs"  for  the  assembhng-  of  an 
army  at  Carlisle,  on  the  eve  of  tlie  day  of  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  ;  and  while  Ir^gave  strict  orders 
to  the  clenj\-  of  the  diocese  of  York,  to  be  punctual 
in  the  })ayment  of  the  i^rant  of  money  offered  to 
assist  in  the  subj negation  of  their  neighbors,  he 
sent  writs  to  tlie  barons  to  meet  him  at  the  same 
place  on  the  da)'  appointed,  with  all  their  feudal 
strength,  to  enable  him  at  an  early  da}-  to  march 
into  Scotland,  and  put  down  once  more  the  foes 
that  were  again  causing  him  so  much  trouble. 
I  laving  made  all  such  arrangements,  he  turned 
his  face  southward  in  the  direction  of  his  splendid 
capital,  terribly  mortitied  at  the  turn  his  affairs 
had  taken  ;  l)ut  resolved  never  to  desist  from  his 
purpose  till  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed  "was 
not  only  his  in  hope  but  his  in  reality." 

"  Still  arc  the  Scots  determined  to  ojipose,  \ 
And  treat  intruding  Edward's  friends  as  foes, 
Till  the  revengeful  king  in  proud  array, 
Swears  to  make  Scotland  bend  beneath  liis  sway," 

The  Kinir's  march  to  London  must  have  cheered 
up  his  moody  spirit,  for  it  resembled  a  triumphal 
procession  along  the  whole  road.  Multitudes  of 
his  subjects  In  their  gayest  attire,  greeted 
him    everywhere,  and   bands    of  minstrels   turti- 
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ed  out  of  the  various  towns  alonj^  the  way, 
to  discourse  stirrini^  music,  to  ^i^dorify  the 
man  who  was  returnini'"  from  th.e  shiui-htcr  of 
his  Nort]i(;rn  neli^libors,  wlio  v/cre  <^"uilty  of  the 
un[)ardonable  crime  of  opposincj;'  a  tyrant,  wlid^ 
dared  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  ri^'lits. 
On  approachino-  London  the  citizens  j^reeted  their 
Soverei^-n  ;  forij-ettino-  all  the  disasters  connected 
with  his  late  Northern  campa',L;'n.  i\nd  not  only 
so,  1)ut  they  decreed  him  a  triumjjhal  procession, 
and  the  different  corporations  vied  Avitli  each 
other  in  the  riclmess  of  the  displa)'  they  made  on 
the  occasion.  A  Pompey,  or  a  Ca'sar,  durinL;'  tlie 
days  of  Rome's  bri^iitest  glory, — when  returning 
from  the  conquest  of  the  East  or  West, — would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  display.  London 
felt  honored  in  the  presence  of  Its  Sovereign  ;  for 
although  he  was  now  considerably  advanced  in 
life,  he  had  spent  little  of  his  time  hitherto  in 
it,  notwithstanding  it  was  considered  the  richest 
city  in  Europe  at  the  time.  His  restless,  warlike, 
and  ambitious  spirit,  induced  him  to  seek  glory 
abroad,  and  from  the  time  he  had  drawn  the 
sword,  when  apparently  young,  against  the  Sara- 
cens, till  now,  it  had  rested  little.  The  Welsh, 
French,  and  now  the  wScots,  were  the  nations  with 
wjiom  he  sought  a  quarrel,  and  to  crush  the  one 
after  the  other  appeared  to  be  the  great  object  of 
his  life  ;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
first.  In  regard  to  Wallace,  although  he  had 
been  able  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  to  achieve  a 
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s:itc  retreat  for  his  arni)-,  to  Inirn  down  the  towns, 
and  villaL(cs  ahead  of  the  iMiglish,  and  pre\ent 
tlieni  from  pursuing-  Iiini,  and  reaping  any  benefit 
from  the  victor)'- — yet  the  lesson  he  learned  from 
the  di  feat,  was  sad  and  mortif\-ino-.  He  knew, 
that  owinijf  to  it,  ilut  nol)les  of  Scotland  would 
seek  out  reasons  for  undervaluing  his  services — 
liowever  great  they  previously  were  for  the  Ulce- 
ration of  his  country — and  that  they  would  charge 
him  with  the  cause  of  the  recent  disaster,  that 
was  [)urely  owing  to  themselves,  in  their  want  of 
miity  and  patriotism  on  the  occasion.  Moreover, 
he  was  now  convinced,  that,  with  the  divided  state 
of  feeling  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  resist  the  repeated  invasions  of 
Kdward.  For  while  the  feudal  system  was  stronger 
there  at  the  time  than  in  any  part  of  lun^ope,  and 
strictly  bound  the  vassals  of  the  country  to  follow 
their  chief  to  the  field  of  battle,  on  whatever  side 
he  might  range  hiniself,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  of  any 
streniTth,  a^^ainst  the  Eno;li.sh  monarch  ;  and  what 
was  worse,  were  he  to  do  so,  many  of  the  forces 
collected  mii>ht  desert  his  standard,  as  had  been 
done  on  former  occasions,  and  go  over  with  their 
chiefs  without  striking  a  blow,  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  beg-an  to  learn 
that  a  powerful  faction  had  been  formed  among 
the  nobility,  w^th  Comyn,  and  the  Steward  of 
Scotland  at  its  head,  animated  with  the  keenest 
and    deepest  feelings    of    malignity  against  him, 
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which  had  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothins^ 
less  than  with  his  utter  ruin.  The  same  i)arty 
was  to  biinLT  him  to  trial  for  h'\<A\  treason  for 
wishing  to  usurp  the  chief  authority  in  tlie  kini^- 
dom— for  disposint^-  of  the  property  of  tlie  sul> 
jects  without  the  consent  of  the  "  Estates,"— and 
with  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Althouo-h 
the  charges  were  false,  Wallace  knew  they  would 
be  brought  forward  and  supported  by  his  bitterest 
enemies,  from  wdiom  there  would  be  no  appeal  ;  for 
the  common  people  that  loved  and  revered  him 
had  no  power  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  could 
afford  him  no  support.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
resign  the  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland,  which 
he  could  no  longer  hold  with  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  return  to  the  status  of  a  simple 
knight.  He  had  held  it  hitherto  with  the  great- 
est credit  to  himself,  and  honor  to  his  country ; 
and,  during  the  time  had  increased  Its  com- 
merce, and  the  comforts  of  its  Inhabitants. 
He  had  also  raised  and  organized  an  army 
which  believed  In  him,  and  was  ready  to  follow 
him.  Had  he  chosen,  the  same  army  would 
have  ralseci  him  to  supreme  power  in  spite  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  hated  and  otten  insulted  him. 
But  he  loveci  his  country  too  well  to  be  tempted 
even  with  the  bauble  of  a  crown,  that  appeared 
before  him  ;  and  like  the  great  and  good  George 
Washington,  when  placed  afterwards  In  similar 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  rank 
of  a  private  Individual,  possessing  as  he  did  the 
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same  upn'oht  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  ri(;litinL,^  if 
required,  to  the  last,  for  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Accordingly  a  meeting-  of  the  Estates  of  the 
kinLi'dom  was  called  hy  the  Recent,  to  be  held  near 
the  bridtji-c  of  vStirlinj^",  at  which  he  made  uj)  his 
mind  to  resi^-n  his  office,  althouLdi  the  circum- 
stance was  onl)'  known  to  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Several  of  the  leadin;^^  noljles, 
amono-  whom  were  r)ruce,  and  Comyn,  assembled 
there  on  the  occasion,  to  watch  his  proceedings  ; 
as  the}'  were  afraid  he  was  about  to  assume  re^al 
power,  backed  b}'  the  inlluence  of  many  of  the 
leadin;^'  clergy  througliout  the  countr)',  and  that 
of  the  w'lole  people.  lUit  these  a])prc:hension^. 
were  without  any  fuindation,  for  although  the 
barons  appeared  with  their  vassals  armed  to  the 
teeth,  the  Regent  was  protected  l)y  no  military 
force  on  the  occasion.  l"he  herald  haxing  an- 
nounced that  the  conference  was  about  to  begin, 
Wallace,  in  \'irtue  of  his  office,  took  precedence  of 
all  others,  and  addressed  the  meeting'  in  a  most 
practical  and  elocpient  strain.  I  le  told  the  Ixirons, 
and  the  multitude  assenibled,  that  he  had  assumed 
the  reg-ency  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and 
certainly  not  to  gratif}'  any  private  feeling  of 
his  own,  but  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  that  he  believed  at 
the  time  that  what  he  had  done  was  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  who 
were  sick  and  tired  of  the  oppressions  they  had 
so  longr  endured  ;  that  it  had  been  his  great  object, 
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during"  the  time  he  was  in  power,  to  dehver  thetn 
from  their  oppressors,  wlio  had  endeavored  to 
hold  inlluence  over  them  so  long,  and  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country.  Me  further  assured 
them,  if  he  were  confident  at  the  moment  he 
addressed  them,  that  what  he  had  always  endea- 
vored to  do  was  acce[)table  to  the  g"reat  majority 
of  his  countr\inen,  and  that  his  remaining'  in 
office  would  combine  all  parties  together  for  this 
object,  he  would  not  desert  his  post  at  this  critical 
period  of  his  countr}''s  history  ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  find  out  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  a 
strong  feeling  against  him  was  manifested  by  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  ni)blcs,  now,  as  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  as  the  forces  of  the  country 
when  united,  were  but  small  when  compared  with 
those  of  their  enemies,  who  were  preparing  for 
another  attack,  when  divided,  they  wcniKl  appear 
weak  and  helpless  for  the  work.  Thei'ef)re,  in 
order  to  remove  all  l)arriers  from  the  wa)',  he 
would  resign  his  office  into  the  hands  of  those 
from  whom  it  had  been  recei\ed,  and  retire  into 
the  ranks  of  a  private  sul)iect,  as  he  perceived  that 
his  elevation  to  power  did  not  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  his  country  And  now  that  he  did 
so,  we  may  state  to  the  credit  of  this  noble  man,  that 
if  he  was  poor  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  governor  of  his  country,  he  was  equall)'  poor 
after  he  resigned  his  office.  He  appropriated 
none  of  the  estates  of  the  nobles  to  his  own  use 
or    that  of    his    adherents,  however  treasonable 
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many  (;f  their  acts.  Neither  did  he  alienate  any 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  at  this  period 
of  the  history  of  the  country  were  ij-reat.  lUit  the 
only  possessions  he  retained  were  those  of  i\v..  rank 
of  a  simple  knight,  and  his  unllinchini;-  lescjlution 
to  live  and  die  a  free  man,  as  his  fathers  had  done 
before  him.  He  mis^ht  become  liouseless,  and  a 
weary  wanderer  amonij;'  the  forests,  and  mountains 
of  his  native  country.  I  lis  principal  dwc'lling 
might  be  amidst  its  moors,  savage  rocks,  hidden 
dens,  and  caves.  But  whatever  his  privations 
might  be,  his  interest  in  it  remained  for  ever  the 
same,  and  his  love  towards  it  burnt  as  intensely 
in  his  bosom,  as  the  internal  fires  that  smoulder 
beneath  our  feet,  and  which  will  ultimately  con- 
sume this  fair  globe  which  we  inhabit.  But 
however  true  all  this  mio^ht  be,  the  resip-nation 
of  the  office  of  regent  by  Wallace,  presaged  disas- 
ters to  his  country  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  if 
"the  lio^ht  that  was  in  him  became  darkness,  how 
great  was  the  darkness,"  elsewhere.  When  the 
brave  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  fell  vic- 
torious at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  it  is  said,  the  sun  of  prosperity  that  had 
risen  with  him  and  shone  brightly  during  his  day 
upon  his  country,  went  down  in  darkness.  Anci  so 
it  was  for  many  days  with  Scotland.  The  resig- 
nation of  her  regent,  gathered  dark  clouds  around 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  her  fate  appeared  sealed  ! 
Other  regents  were  appointed,  but  the  contest  with 
Englanci  became  more  feeble  every  ciay,  the  nobles 
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more  clivldcd,  and  the  country  more  exhausted. 
At  hist,  bK,'edin:^  and  licli)less,  it  sank  br<iken- 
hearted,  and  dispirited,  and  aHowed  its  sworn 
enemy  to  have  everythinL,^  his  own  way.  lUit  it 
was  not  alwa\s  so  to  be  ;  for  the  contendiuLrs  of 
WaHace,  after  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  false 
friend,  and  his  body  had  been  shamefully  outra<,^ed 
by  a  cruel  foe,  encourao-cd  another  to  strike  for 
liberty,  and  the  boon  was  obtained,  but  not  till  the 
country  suffered  unheard  of  privations,  and  drained 
of  the  best  blood  of  thousands  of  its  noblest  sons. 

"  On  to  the  battle,  on  ! 

Rest  will  be  sweet  anon  ; 

The  slave  may  yield,  may  fly; 

We  conquer,  or  we  die." 
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Obscurity  in  the  liistcny  of  A\'all;u-c  after  the  rej;cnry  was 
ilemitled.  ()(i'U|iieil  no  toinniand  aiurwards.  Never- 
theless ^Mve  his  ail\i(e  to  the  parties  in  power,  who 
hateil  him.  ConiNuand  I  )e  Souhs  a|)pointe(l  <,'(i\(.rnors. 
'J'he   ionner   made   him.Neh"   jiopular   by   contributing   Iiis 


means    to    assist    tiie    poorer    ol    his    counlrynun. 


Sent 


ambassadors  to   I' ian(  e  to  procure   assistance  accorthn^; 


to  pre\i(jus  stipulalioi 


Laid   sirue    to  SlirlinLT   ("astl 


)inleil   Sir   W'iUiini   Olii) 


took  It,  and  ap 
of  the  same.  I 
vanced    as    fir    as     humlries.    a 


pliant,  L;o\ernor 


'.thvard    a'^ain     iiuaded     Scotland 


Ad- 


nd     took    Caerlaverock 


C'astle.      keliivd    into    (lalloway,    aiul    afterwards    with- 
drew  his    troo])s    to    the    South,    without    accomplishing 


miK'li. 
tlie  1 


A  t 


ruce 


ijraiiled   llic  Scots  at  the  iiiterces.^ion  of 


ope.  an<l    the 


kiiu 


ranee. 


During   the   same, 


Wallace  paid  a   \i^il   to  brance.      A\'as  welcomed  joyfully 


at    the    I  rench    Court. 
France  h 


\\" 


len    rea(  hini 


tl 


le    shores    o 


f 


vessel   a-<s;ulei,l 


'V  the 


\e(l  Kover. 


A  ter- 


rihle    con 


tlict 


ensued 


lb 


IK 


1     to     hind     t'ljlit    between 


Lani;ue\ille    the    pir.ite,  and    W 


illace    the   ]):;triot. 


']' 


le 


stru^ule   loiu;  ami  doubtful.     'Wallace's  superior  strength, 


and  enduram-e  enabiLcl  him  to  nrewiil 


'I'ook 


aiii^'ue- 


ville    mto 


his  service.      Trocureil    partlon   i'ov  him    from 


us    So\erei!jn. 


11; 


;reat    oilers    made    to    remain    in 


France.     Rejected  the  .same,  and  returned   back   to   his 


own   countrw     Totjk    ]. 


inuueMlie  aloiv. 


wi 


th 


liim,   wlio 


became  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
When  ^Vallace  was  slain,  sided  with  Ih-uce  in  his  great 
struggle  for  the  crown,  antl  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
Perth  assigned  him.  The  family  of  Charteris  descended 
from  him. 


land  near 
descended 
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TiiLki',  is  i\  vast  ohscur'ty  in  the  liistor)'  of  W'al- 
lac(!  alu  r  \\v.  dciniui'il  tlu;  Rci^cncy,  and  rcUirnctl 
to  the  station  of  a  private;  kiiii^ht.  I'oi*  six  loiijj^ 
years  (U)es  this  obscurity  han,n'  ()\ci*  this  niiiarl-;- 
al)hj  man.  NcMlhiT  is  there  an)'  authentic  record 
t(3  sh(,'\v,  that  (hiriiiL;'  the  whole  of  this  thu'k  and 
evt'iilful  period  in   tin;  liistor)-  of  liis  countr)',   lie 


111 


occupied  e\-en  a  secondary  command  in   the  wars 
with  lh(;   ]'"-nL!lish.      Still   there  are  str 


onu'  reasons 


for  hc'licxini^-  that,  alth()U;^"h  he  was  dis_L;-usted  with 
the  selfishness  and  pride  of  tlu;  nohles,  ami  felt 
coiuinced  that  their  vacillating' and  dixidctl  action 
woultl  ultimatel)'  prove  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
the  fires  of  patriotism  hui'ncd  as  hri^luK'  as  ever 
in  his  honest  hreast;  and  m;ui\- of  the  ad\  anta;jfes 
obtained  over  tlu:  I'Ji_L;lish  after  lu;  retired  from 
olllce  wrre  maiiil)'  to  be  ascribed  to  his  counse'l,  or 
the  military  s)-stem  he  had    adopletl    on    former 


occasions,      ror  wc;  are  assured,  on  lIk^  aulhority 
f  I'^ordoun,  th.it  when  he   rc;lapsed   into  the  state 
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ite   I 


oi  a  prixate   baron,  liis  interest  was  (.lee])  as  e\er 


in  the  we 


he  in 'J"  o 


f  ]] 


is   CO 


unLry 


uid  overlook inu" 


everx'thlii'j'of  a  personal  arid  sc^liish  nature, hene\'er 
hesitated  to  oi\e  his  experience,  and  advice  when 
required  to  do  so.  These  were  tendered  to  the 
parties  that  he  and  the  most  patriotic  of  his  fol- 
lowers considered  as  his  ^a'eatest  enemies,  whose 
meanness  and  jealousy  had  compelled  hi  n  to  retire 
ffice,  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  best 


fr 


om  an  o 


fitted   to   fill.      U[)on   the   retirement   of  Wallace 
from  the  regency,  the  party  of  the  St  ^ttish  nobles 
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\\\\n  rcsolvcil  to  continue  the  strii^nic  a_L,Minst  the 
ICnj^'lish,  r('S()]v(  il  to  fill  up  the  office.  StranLjc  to 
sa)',  the  choice  fell  on  John  ( 'oin\n,  who  h.ul 
basely  acted  \\\v.  j)art  of  a  tr.iitor  at  th(;  hallh-  of 
l'\ilkirk,  and  John  1  )e-Souhs  was  elected  with  him 
a  joint  <4(jvernor  of  the  kini^dom.  Some  time 
aft(;r,  Robert  Bruce,  the  F.arl  of  Carrick,  and  the 
I)ish(j[)  of  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  L^ive  stremj^-th 
and  coherence  U)  the  whole  thin!/,  wc:r(!  also  asso- 
ciated  with  them.  It  has  l)('en  truly  said  by  an 
eminent  jurist  and  historian,  that  Robert  Ihnice 
and  John  Comyn,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  each 
other,  and  both  disappointed  competitors  for  tlie 
Scottish  crown,  when  John  Haliol  i^'-ained  the 
prize,  acting-  as  brother  guardians  in  the  name  of 
that  person,  is  a  historical  enigma  of  difficult  solu- 
tion !  Yet,  so  it  was,  and  their  princii)al  bond  of 
union  appears  to  have  been  their  ardent  desire  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Wallace.  Hut  the  coalition 
soon  fell  to  pieces,  and  Bruce  made  his  peace 
shortly  after  this  with  the  English  monarch. 
Comyn  therefore  became,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  some 
time  a  gleam  of  popularity  seems  to  have  shone 
upon  him.  And  this  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  fact,  that  the  important  office  now  held  by  this 
designing  and  unprincipled  man,  whose  character 
by  all  historians  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
is  delineated  in  the  worst  colors,  opened  up  to  his 
ambition  the  brightest  prospects,  even  including 
the  crown  of  Scotland  itself.    And  such  being  the 
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case,  he  used  every  means  in  liis  power,  whctl'.er 

lawful  or  not,  to  •.^■.liii  tli<;  allrctioiis  of  the  jx-oplc  ; 
and  in  rcsi^linu;'  tlir  invasions  of  I'Muard,  adopicd 
till'  line  of  [)olic\'  that  had  been  j)ursiK'd  hy  his 
great  predecessor.  luMnL;-  the  richest  man  In 
Scotland,  in  his  d:i\',  \ui  L^'ilncd  |)()|)nl.irit}'  l>y 
freely  contrihulini;'  his  means  to  assist  tin;  people 
in  payinL,*"  the  hea\y  taxes,  that  wen.'  put  upon 
them  to  sui">purt  th(jj^overnment,  which  they  lound 
themselves  unaMe  to  do,  owin^"  to  the  cruel  in\a- 
slons  (jf  the  country,  and  the  desolatini;'  inlhiences 
connected  widi  the  same.  And  not  only  did  he  tlo 
so  from  his  own  private  resources,  hut  made  ur^x-nt 
appeals  to  h'rance,  the  ancient  all\-  of  Scotland, 
to  come  to  its  succor  at  this  trslni,''  [period  in  its 
history.  I !(.' hesouijht  the  help  of  the  (generous 
French  people,  in  troops  and  in  military  supplies, 
which  they  were  bound  to  ^^raiit,  according;'  to  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made  previously  with  them. 
But  as  the  monarch  of  that  countrv  was  about  to 
conclude  a  treat.)'  with  lulward,  the  Interests  of 
Scotland  were  sadly  overlooked,  and  the  lU'L^cnt 
aj'plicatlons  of  the  Re^'ent  were:  onl\-  answered  by 
evasive  j^romises.  Anno)ed  at  the  conduct  of 
France  in  the  matter,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  that 
country  to  ur^ji^e  the  fulfilment  of  the  coVnpact ; 
and  In  case  of  their  not  being'  able  to  succeed  In 
their  mission,  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  and  lay  their  case  before  the  Pope-,  In 
the  meantime,  active  measures  were  adopted  to 
repossess  the  castles,  that  had  recently  fallen  into 
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the  hands  of  tlie  En^iish  ;  for  l)csiclcs  other  con- 
sideniti(3ns  that  induced  the  Reo-cnt  so  to  act,  the 
continual  presence  and  watch  fu  hi  ess  of  Wallace, 
ox'erawed  him  into  com[jliance  with  the  stroni^ 
wishes  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  i\  numenjus 
army  was  raised  accordingly,  and  sie_L;e  laid  to 
StirliP-L;'  castie,  that  had  f;il!en  intt)  the  Kini;  of 
Ent^iand's  hands,  and  been  repaired  after  the 
battle  of  b^cdkirk.  After  iulward  had  retired  to 
the  South,  he  left  a  ^-arrison  here,  with  a  promise 
to  send  them  succor  as  quickly  as  possible.  lUit 
this  promise  he  wns  unable  t(j  fulfil,  altlu)UL;'h  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  loss  he  would  sustain,  pro- 
vided this  strenoth  lell  into  the  h.inds  of  the 
enemy.  Ikit  he  had  broken  the  pledges  solemnly 
made  to  his  nobles  beforehand,  to  ratify  the 
Charters,  to  which  we  have  several  times  before 
referred.  And  as  mis^'ht  have  been  expected  they 
became  sullen  and  untractable  ;  and  although 
Edward  proceeded  as  far  as  Berwick,  with  an 
arm)',  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  beleag"uered 
garrison  at  Stirling,  the  nobles  positiv(;ly  refused 
to  proceed  further  north  with  their  vassals. 
Meantime  the  garrison  was  hardly  pressed,  and 
messages  were  despatched  to  Edward,  acquainting 
him  with  the  fact  that  they  were  greatly  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  could  not  stand  out  much  longer, 
howev'er  brave  and  obstinate  their  defence  mioht 
be.  The  King  was  neither  able  to  send  them 
supplies,  nor  raise  the  seige,  and  as  the  last  resort 
advised  them  to  surrender.     They  did  so,  and  the 
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castle    was    put    into   the    hands   of  Sir   William 

Ollphant,    who    was    well    deservins^    the    trust 

reposed  in   him,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  from 

the    o-jllant    siege    he    sustained    so    successfi;lly 

atjainst  terrible  odds. 

"'rhc  lovL'  of  liberty  \y\\.\\  life  is  given, 
And  life  ilself  the  inferior  gift  of  heaven." 

While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  the 
Scottish  J\.egent  and  IJe-Soulis,  his  coadjut(jr,  sent 
a  letter  to  Edward,  accpiainting  him  \\\\.\\  tlie  fact 
that  the  King  of  the  h'rencli  had  informed  them 
of  the  truce  that  h.ad  bcien  formed  with  him,  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  adhere,  provided  he 
did  the  same.  This  truce  included  in  its  stipula- 
tions the  release  of  I>aliol  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  had  l^een  closely  confmed  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  since  tlie  battle  of  l)unl)ar,  with 
several  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  To  this  letter, 
however,  I^dward  did  not  even  deign  to  send  an 
answer,  which  so  exasperated  the  Scots,  that  they 
resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to 
become  master  of  that  celebrated  stronghold. 
They  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  but  the  thing  so 
terribly  exasperated  Edward,  that  he  became  de- 
termined once  more  to  punish  the  Scots  for  their 
clarinLT  conduct.  To  secure  the  lost  affections  of 
his  nobility  he  ratified  the  Charter  of  the  Eorests  ; 
and  having  done  so,  summoned  them  and  all  who 
owed  him  military  service,  from  Ireland,  Wales, 
Bretagne  and  elsewhere,  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle 
on  the  first  day  of  July.     And  if  we  are  to  believe 
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the  liistorical  bard  of  Kxctcr,  who  accompcdiicd 
the  expedition,  and  who  states,  "  that  the  good 
King,  witli  his  household,  s^  l  forward  against  the 
Scots,  not  in  coats  or  surcoats,  but  on  costly  char- 
gers and  armed  securely,"  his  army  must  have  been 
great,  splendidly  equipped,  and  perhaps  little  in- 
ferior to  tlie  one  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk. 

"Tin ice  I'lapj)}'  they  Ijcnealh  tlicir  nortliern  skies, 
^^'llo  that  worst  fear — the  fear  of  death  ,  despise  ! 
Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel. 

Having  entered  into  Scotland,  Edward  pro- 
ceeded through  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and 
for  some  time  met  with  no  opposing  foe  ;  for 
the  Scots,  profiting  by  the  previous  policy  of 
Wallace,  determined  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment, to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
harass  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  cut  off 
their  supplies.  Approaching  within  some  distance 
of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  Edward  turned  his 
forces  aside  to  besiege  and  take  the  Castle  of 
Caerlaverock,  belonging  to  Sir  Merbert  Maxwell, 
a  powerful  border  chief,  who  had  often  indicted 
severe  punishment  on  detached  parties  of  the 
English.  Idle  castle  itself  was  remarkably  strong. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  with  three  sides 
all  round,  and  a  tov.'er  at  each  angle.  It  was 
always  prepared  for  a  defence,  with  men,  engines 
and  provisions  ;  while  its  walls  were  strong,  and 
its  ditches  wide,  and  deep  filled  at  all  times  with 
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abundance  of  water.  No  castle  in  Scotland  was 
more  beautifully  situated,  for  "  Maxwellton's 
braes  were  bonny,"  that  surrounded  it,  even  in  the 
days  of  Edward.  Towards  the  west  it  commanded 
an  extensive  ^^rosp-jct  of  the  Irish  sea,  which  with 
its  dark  blue  hazv  surface,  terminated  the  view. 
Far  to  tlie  north  a  rich  and  fertile  country  stretched 
away  in  tlie  distance,  abounding  in  peace  and 
plenty  ;  while  the  hilly  slopes,  and  the  deep 
defiles  of  woods, and  marshes  extendinL;towards  the 
south,  added  variety  and  beauty  to  the  prospect, 
and  called  forth  i^dowing  descriptions  from  several 
of  the  Enp^lish  historians  of  the  time.  lulward's 
whole  force  v.-as  arrested  here  at  the  outset,  b)'  the 
heroic  defence,  and  determined  resolution  of  the 
i^arrison,  which  was  made  up  of  oidy  sixty  men. 
They  put  multitudes  of  the  iMig-lish  to  death,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  were  overvdielmed  by  a 
superior  force  by  sea  and  land,  assisted  by  many 
warlike  engines,  that  they  were  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb, when  their  heroic  chief  and  many  of  his 
staunch  adherents  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
After  Ca:;rlaverock  Castle  had  fallen,  Edward 
advanced  with  his  whole  force  into  Galloway. 
Here  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  vainly  endeavored 
to  mediate  a  pence,  and  Comyn  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  repaired  to  Edward's 
camp  for  the  same  purpose,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt.  And  aft..r  upbraiding  the  King  for 
detaining    Baliol  so  long  a  captive,  and   secjues- 

trating    so    many   of   the   estates  of  the  nobles, 
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they  left  in  disgust, — determined  to  fi^lit  on  to 
the  hist.  By  this  time  the  season  of  the  3'car 
was  far  advanced,  and  after  the  King  had  spent 
months  in  a  campaign,  which  ended  in  no 
practical  result,  so  far  as  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  was  concerned. — he  withdrew  his  troops 
once  more  to  the  South  :  and  out  of  deference  to 
the  I'ope  and  to  the  king  of  France  granted  a  truce 
to  the  Scots.  The  truce  extended  from  Hallowmas 
to  Whit  Sunday,  and  while  Scotland  enjoyed  a 
short  period  of  repose,  Wallace  thought  proper  to 
pay  a  visit  to  France,  which  had  been  long  the 
tried  friend  and  ally  of  his  beloved  country.  He  set 
sail  with  a  few  of  his  trusty  friends  some  time 
during  the  winter  or  autumn  of  thirteen  hundred. 
His  great  object  doubtless  was  to  represent  to 
the  French  monarch  the  true  state  of  the  country, 
and  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  (according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  formed  betwixt  the 
two  countries)  of  sending  more  material  assistance 
than  he  had  yet  done.  The  voyage  of  Wallace 
and  his  companions  was  pleasant  and  prosperous, 
until  they  nearly  reached  the  shores  of  France. 
And  it  was  scarcely  possible  it  could  be  otherwise, 
or  that  the  vessel  could  sink,  which  carried  the 
fortunes  of  one,  whose  heroic  deeds  had  already 
filled  the  Vv'hole  of  Europe  with  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment. For  if  Providence  had  raised  him  up 
to  fight  successfully  against  a  foe,  who  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  the  greatest  monarch  and 
warrior  of  his  age,  the  same  All -wise  power  must 
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call  him  back  to  his  native  land,  to  seal  with  his 
blood  the  truth  of  those  principles  he  had  ever 
maintained,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  more  glor- 
rious  legacy  to  his  country  than  all  the  victories 
he  had  ever  gained.  The  death  of  the  heroic 
Leonidas,  the  king  of  ancient  Sparta,  in  the  Straits 
of  Thermopylae,  bore  down  the  springtide  of 
eastern  oppression  ;  and  that  of  our  hero  was  to  be 
possessed  of  power  equally  great.  It  was  to  make 
men  feel  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  how 
important  liberty  is,  and  how  that  life  without  it, 
is  worthless  and  vain. 

"  By  o])[)re.ssion's  woes  and  pains  ! 
Ey  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
^Ve  will  drain  our  dearest  veins  ! 
Ikit  t/uy  shall,  tliey  shall  be  free  !" 

On  reachino-  the  coast  of  France,  Wallace's  craft 
was  attacked  by  a  notorious  pirate  of  the  name  of 
Lanrrueville.  He  was  a  French  nobleman  of  hiofh 
connection,  and  at  one  time  in  great  favor  with 
the  Kinof.  But  havini{  murdered  a  kniHit  in  his 
presence  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  was  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  and  his  estates  forfeited.  Galled 
to  desperation  by  such  treatment,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  gay  court  and  rehned  society  of  the 
proud  Parisian  capital,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  And  as  every  avenue  to  royal  cle- 
mency and  honor  seemed  to  be  shut  against  him, 
he  fitted  out  a  craft  of  large  dimensions,  "  The 
Red  Rover,"  which  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
oceaQ.     Nor  was  he  the  only  pirate  who  at  this 
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early  period  began  to  infest  the  seas,  for  many 
such  swarmed  everywhere  near  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  preyed  on  the  conmierce  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bhie  sea, 
Their  thoughts  as  boundless  as  their  souls  were  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  could  bear,  the  billow's  foam. 
Surveyed  their  empire,  aiul  beheld  their  home  !" 

Tl'ie  Rol)ir  Hoods  of  h^nghmd,  and  the  Rob 
Roys  of  Scothmd,  wrre  not  more  tmsparing  in 
their  exactions  by  land,  than  were  these  self-con- 
stituted monarchs  of  the  boundless  deep  ;  and 
whenever  a  vessel  laden  with  a  rich  carL;olu)Ve  in 
sight,  they  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
strtio-o-le  to  secure  it.  And  Avhen  thev  mastered 
or  sank  the  helpless  crait,  they  proceeded  to  divide 
the  spoil — when  they  ganied,  caroused  antl  whet- 
ted their  brands,  and  manned  and  repaired  their 
vesse".  anew,  till  another  object  gladdened  their 
vision,  as  it  appeared  like  a  s])eck  on  the  far  dis- 
tant billows— which  generally  shared  the  same 
fate  as  its  predecessors.  The  "Red  Rover'  now  for 
once  met  her  matcli  in  the  vessel  that  wafted 
our  hero  to  the  shores  of  b' ranee  ;  for  the  ships 
btiilt  in  Scotland  at  this  time  were  famed  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  for  swiftness  and  durability. 
It  was  nianned,  too,  with  a  number  of  Widlace's 
firm  friends  and  admirers — "  men  possessed  of  the 
heart  of  oak  and  triple  brass" — and  some  of  them 
amongst  the  best  swordsmen  in  Europe.  When 
the  sails  were  unfurled,  the  decks  cleared,  and  the 
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vessels  approaclied  close  to  one  another,  the  con- 
flict became  wild  and  furious.  The  wanderers  of 
the  trackless  way,  judgini^  at  first  that  the  crew 
on  board  of  the  vessel  they  deemed  as  their  own, 
was  mode  of  seafarinc:  men  never  accustomed 
to  battle, wooed  the  hiiht — maddened  at  the  danjjers 
that  thickened  around  them, — and  dealt  their 
blows  at  all  with  v/hom  Lhey  came  in  contact,  with 
an  unspariuL^  hand.  IjuI  they  found  they  had  to 
do  with  heroes,  and  not  with  simple-minded 
sailors  ;  far  from  bein/i;-  the  assailed,  Wallace's 
vessel  soon  became  the  assailant,  and  its  crew 
dealt  forth  deadly  blows  among'  the  wild  corsairs. 
At  last  they  succeeded  in  boardino-the"Red  Rover," 
and  a  terrible  hand  to  hand  fiidit  ensued  betwixt 
Wallace  the  patriot,  and  Lano^ueville  the  pirate. 
For  a  lon_i^  time  tlie  contest  was  doubtful,  as  in 
valor  and  the  e.xpert  usci  of  the  sword,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  fmd  two  comi)ntants  better 
matched  in  luu'ope.  But  in  bodily  stren^-th  and 
endurance,  Wallace  was  the  suj)erIor  of  the  two, 
and  after  displaying  a  large  amount  of  personal 
courage  and  gallantry,  Langueville  surrendered 
himself  to  his  opponent  at  discretion.  Wallace 
was  struck  with  the  truly  heroic  conduct  of  the 
man,  learned  his  whole  history,  and  took  him 
along  with  him  to  Scotland,  having  previously 
procured  his  pardon  from  the  hands  of  liis 
sovereign.  When  Wallace  reached  the  ])roud 
capital  of  b^ ranee,  he  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  parties,  including  the  King,  with  his  gay 
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and  accuinplishecl  courtiers.  They  looked  witli 
delightrul  satisfaction  on  the  man,  who  alone  of 
all  others,  had  haflled  the  schemes  of  i)r(xid 
Eno;"lis)i  lulwartl,  and  whose  deeds  of  valor  had 
resounded  over  the  whole  of  luu'ope.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  Wallace  paid  a  visit  to  France  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  tlie  country,  was  to 
meet  Ikdiol,  his  exiled  soverei^^n,  who  had  been 
liberated  from  prison  at  the  interest  of  the  Pope 
and  the  French  monarch,  on  condition  that  he 
would  no  lonj^er  return  to  Scotland,  nor  lay  claim 
to  the  crown  of  that  couiitr}'.  "For  I  Avill  send 
him  to  the  Pope,"  said  Erhvard,  "as  a  false  cducer 
o(  the  people,  and  a  [)eriured  man."  The  kin^' of 
France  irave  the  <  xiled  monarch  the  castle  of  Gal- 
liard  for  a  residence,  where  for  some  time  he  en- 
joyed like  James  the  Second  of  England, the  shadow 
of  royalty.  But  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  P' ranee  and  P^ni^land,  the  appen- 
dagL2s  of  royalty  were  taken  from  him,  and  he 
died  ne<jlected  and  foro-otten  in  a  foreif>"n  land, 
a  sacrilice  to  bliglited  ambition. 

'*  Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  ease  obtain, 
A  sad  oppressor  to  be  borne  with  pain." 

WaUace's  visit  to  his  exiled  sovereign  was 
doubtless  to  console  him  in  the  midst  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  obtain  release  froTi  all  oblige:- 
tions  to  him,  as  hir,  lavvful  prince  for  whom  he  had 
fought  so  long.  Baliol  had  virtually  signed 
away  all  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Sco<"lcu  d, 
and  he  saw    it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  coniend 
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any  lonLjfcr  for  him.  I  Ic  not  only  received  a  splen- 
did reception  at  the  I'rench  court,  hut,  i)rovided 
he  would  stay  in  the  country,  had  offers  of 
speedy  advancement.  P)Ut  he  could  not  he  in- 
duced to  do  so.  And  aftc;r  many  consultations 
and  negotiations  respecting  the  state  of  his  be- 
loved country,  he  exchanged  the  sweets  of  beau- 
tiful r^ance,  for  the  rus/ired  yfrandeur  of  Caledonia, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  most  refined  court  of  the 
world,  for  the  caves  and  fastnesses  (;f  its  rugged 
mountains  and  forests,  where  a  heavy  price  was 
put  upon  his  head.  That  Languevilleaccomj)anied 
him  to  Scotland  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  fact 
is  proved  from  a  manuscript  lately  discovered  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  in  lulinburgh,  l)earing  on 
the  sul)j(xt,  and  from  many  traditions  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  death  of  Wallace  he  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  P)ruce,  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  him,  amid  all  his  vicissitudes,  till  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Scotland.  Kinij  Robert  as- 
signed  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Kinfauns,  near  Pcth,  on  account  of  his  faithful 
services,  and  a  family  there  for  many  centuries 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  him.  In  the  sta- 
tistical account  of  this  parish  we  find  the  following 
curiou.s  statements  reoardine  this  remarkable  man  : 
"  In  the  Castle  of  Kinfauns  is  kept  a  large,  old 
sword,  probably  made  above  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  to  be  used  by  both  hands.  This  terrible 
weapon  bears  the  name  of  Charteris'  sword,  and 
probably  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  com- 
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monly  called  I'hoinas  dc  Langiicvillc,  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Kinfauns."  About  forty  years 
ajj^o,  upon  openini^  the  burying  vault  under  the 
aisle  of  the  church,  there  was  also  found  part  of 
the  armor  in  which  this  hero  was  consii:j^ned  to 
.his  resting''  place. 

"  Yet  what  is  all  that  fires  a  hero's  scorn 

Of  death  :  The  hope  to  live  in  hearts  unborn. 

Life  to  the  brave  is  not  a  lleetinj;  breath, 

But  worth  for  tastiuLr  fame  that  fullow's  death." 

Gratitude  scetns  to  have  been  a  redeeminq'  qua- 
lity anionc;'  the  worthies  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Wallace,  irrespective  of  the  country  to  which 
th(!y  belon!:^ed.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
of  Ireland,  whojoinctl  himself  to  him  during'  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  and  who  possessed  all  the 
generous  impulses  of  a  true  Hibernian.  And  the 
same  traits  of  character  v/ere  largely  developed  in 
tlui  noblfi  b'rench  knight,  whose  life  was  so 
checkered,  and  whose  history  throughout  was  so 
romantic.  1  le  made  ample  returns  to  Wallace  for 
the  interest  he  had  shown  in  him,  and  b)-  his 
braverv  and  iirm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, made  full  atonement  for  th.e  blemishes  that 
were  formerlv  connected  with  his  character,  the 
rash  actions  he  had  performed,  aud  the  unjustifi- 
able work  in  which  he  had  been  lonc^  enq-aaed. 


ciiaptI':r  XIX. 

When  Wallace  returned  to  Scotland  its  ])rospccts  were  dark. 
'J'hc  truce  had  terminated  betwixt  the  Scots  and  I'-nL;lish. 
And  left  to  their  own  resources  by  the  Tope  and  the 
French  king.  Julward  appointed  Segrave  governor  (<t" 
Scotland.  Sent  a  large  force  with  him  to  siqiport  his 
authority.  Attacked  and  routed  near  Roslin  by  an  army 
under  Sir  Simon  Imm/xt  and  (.'omyn.  'i'hree  succ  essive 
engagements  l(3ok  ])l;ice,  but  in  all  of  them  the  Isnglish 
were  unsuccessful.  According  to  l^nglish  writers  \\'allaco 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Scots.  Last  victory 
obtained  by  them  during  the  reign  of  the  present  l-'dward. 
Resolved  to  head  another  expedition  in  ]ierson  into  the 
country.  J'roceeded  by  the  I'lastern  Marches  towards 
Kdinburgh.  'Hie  I'rince  of  Wales  proceeded  by  the 
Western  Marches,  (jreat  cruellies  c:onnnitl\.d  on  all 
sides.  Alaric  and  the  earlv  ravagers  of  Italv  )i''t  to  be 
compared  to  them.  Proceeded  as  fir  North  as  Moray- 
shire, and  destroyed  everything  in  their  track.  All  the 
nobles  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  English  rule,  but  the 
bra\e  knight  of  brechin  Castle.  Resisted  the  forces  of 
Edward  Ibr  twenty  days.  Not  till  shun  were  the  gales  of 
his  castle  o[jenetl  lo  the  enemy.  Edward  proceeded  to 
Dunfermline,  and  while  there  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  Scots  barons.  Collected  and  destroyed  the  records 
of  the  nation.  Carefully  excluded  Wallace  from  all  im- 
munities, ?nd  laid  schemes  for  his  d(^struction.  His  au- 
thority in  Scotland  nominal  while  he  remained  in  the 
country. 

Wallacic  1-ctiirned  to  hi.s  native  country,  but  its 
prospects  were  gloomy  and  sad.     The  truce  be- 
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tvvixt  lulward  aiul  his  coimtr^iiicn  had  expired, 
and  he  was  more  dL'tcrniincd  to  prosecute  the  war 
aj^ainst  tliein  than  ever.  Accorchn^;  to  tlie  j)romise 
macK;  to  the  archhishop  of  CaiUerhiiry,  lulward 
laid  th(.'  claims  of  the  Pope,  re^iardinL,'-  his  rii^dit 
to  the  kiiiL^clom  (jf  vScotland,  l)efore  a  parliament 
at  Lincoln,  which  indii^nantly  rejected  tlu.*  same, 
and  a  spirited  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  holy 
father  to  that  effect.  'I'his  remonstrance  was 
accompanied  by  i.  private  letter  from  lulward 
himself,  in  which,  in  soothinL,'-  and  honied  words, 
(accomi)anied  doubtless  with  a  larg'e  supply  of 
En,Li[lish  gold)  he  endeavored  to  quiet  and  satisfy 
tlu;  conscience  of  his  spiritual  superior.  He 
succ('('ded  coiiipletely  in  doinf^  so,  for  I'ope 
Boniface  soon  deserted  his  northern  allies,  sent  a 
letter  to  Wishart,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  charging 
him  as  a  [)rime  mover  and  instigator  of  all  the 
tumults  and  dissensions  which  had  arisen  between 
his  dearest  son  Edward,  the  English  king,  meaning 
by  that,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  their  sovereign. 
Rome  failed  the  Scots  in  its  support,  and  they 
were  equally  unfortunate  in  looking  tow^ards 
France  ;  for  the  sovereign  of  that  country  had 
recently  been  defeated  in  Flanders,  which  had 
hitherto  received  the  assistance  of  Edward.  And 
as  Philip  was  anxious  to  concentrate  his  efforts  to 
vanquish  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  Edward 
entertained  the  same  desire  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
they  resolved  mutually  to  carry  out  their  own 
ambitious  projects,  and  leave  their  allies  to  take 
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care  of  tluinsclves.  Fmt  this  was  not  all  ;  for 
Philii),  with  ail  amount  of  (liiplicity  altoL^clluT 
unworthy  of  the  sovcrcij^m  of  a  j^'rcat  and  l, one- 
rous people,  had  th(;  adtlress  to  p(Tsuade  the  Scot- 
tish aiiihassatlors,  consisting"  of  some  of  the  iiKjst 
powerful,  warlike  and  inlluenlial  of  the  nohility, 
to  remain  with  him  at  court,  while  h(.'  nu^diated 
a  i^eace  between  them  and  Mnj^land.  At  th(;same 
time,  liowever,  by  this  false  dealin.L;',  he  was 
consciously  playini^''  into  the  hands  of  the  l'j\L;lish 
kini,'-,  and  keepinic  them  back,  till  all  his  arranije- 
ments  were  made  for  another  fatal  and  terrible 
invasion  of  their  country.  Edward,  ha\inL(  ap- 
pointed Segrave  sji^overnor  of  Scotland,  summoned 
a  number  of  his  principal  barons,  with  their 
vassals,  to  proceed  thitherto  supp(jrt  his  authority, 
till  such  time  as  he  could  be  able  himsc;lf  to 
appear  in  that  country  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  For  the  kini,''  asserted  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  his  barons,  that  the  enem)'  was 
succeeding  in  ravaging  the  country,  reducing, 
burning,  seizing  towns  and  castles,  and  unless  put 
down,  would  soon  invade  and  lay  waste  luigland 
itself.  The  earnest  entreaties  of  the  king  were 
listened  to,  and  Segrave,  at  an  early  part  of  the 
season,  marched  for  Berwick,  towards  the  northern 
capital,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
mostly  cavalry,  and  officered  by  some  of  the  king's 
best  leaders  in  his  wars  in  Wales,  and  in  Flanders. 
Amonof  these  were  found  two  brothers  of  the 
governor,  and  Robert  de  Neville,  a  great  baron  and 
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briive  warrior,  who  assisted  the  King  larq-cly  in 
theconquest  of  Wales.  On  approaching^  near  RosHn, 
Sec^rave  fooHshly  allowed  his  army  to  be  divided, 
and  to  encamp  in  separate  divisions  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  with  the  commimication 
broken  ofi'.  ]i",arly  in  the  morning;,  when  slumber- 
inc,'-  in  his  tent,  a  b  )y  rushed  into  it,  and  informed 
the  governor  tliat  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand- 
The  report  proved  to  be  too  true,  for  Comyn,  the 
governor  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  who 
had  become  disgusted  and  tired  out  with  the 
cruelties  p.nci  exactions  of  Edward,  and  had  joined 
the  patriots  some  time  before,  had  collected  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  horse,  and  marching  fron«. 
Bici'^ai  durinij  the  niidit,  found  out,  to  their  satis- 
faction,  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  I'^ngli'sh 
were  encamped.  And  so  they  broke  in  with  fury 
on  tlie  princijjal  division,  headed  by  vSegrave, 
routed  it  entirely,  and  after  putting  many  of  the 
principal  ofhcers  to  the  sword,  took  hini  prisoner, 
with  thirte  i  knights  and  twenty-six  esc^uires. 
Before  the  Scots  had  time,  liowever,  to  collect  the 
booty,  and  make  any  arrangements  in  regar  1  to 
their  prisoners,  th'.,  second  division  made  its 
appearance.  They  v/ere  compelled  to  put  their 
prisoners  to  der^h  although  very  reluctantly,  and 
again  .ittacked  the  enemy  with  heroic  courage 
and  success.  It  was  led  on  by  Sir  Ralph,  the 
cofferer,  a  rich  priest,  and  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  after  a  bloody  fight  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
put  to  flight  with  much  slaughter.     The  cofferer 
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WIS  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Simon  Frazer  ;  he  beg^'-ed 
anxiously  for  his  life,  and  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  it,  out  to  no  purpose,  and  at  the  order 
of  Frazer  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  IMany  others 
beside  their  leader  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots  as  prisoners,  and  suffered  the  same  fate. 
This  attack  was  h.ardly  ended,  when  the  third 
division,  led  by  vSir  Robert  Neville,  appeared  in 
the  distance.  The  sio-ht  of  it  hlkxl  the  minds  of 
the  Scottish  leaders  with  anxiety  and  dread  ;  for, 
after  two  bloody  engagements,  and  the  fatigue  of 
a  long-  march,  thiCy  scarcely  thought  it  would  be 
possible  for  their  little  army  to  encounter  fresh 
troops  with  success.  Tliey  had  all  but  Ibrmetl  the 
resolution  of  a  retreat;  but  the  sixlden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  of  tlie  enemy  made  it  imijos- 
sible  for  them  to  do  it  ;  and,  therefore,  although 
a  bloody  conllict  ensued,  the  F^nglish  were  hope- 
lessly beaten,  their  leader  killed,  and  his  dlx'ision 
nearly  annihilated.  The  few  of  the  scattered 
forces  that  remained,  hastened  across  the  borders 
to  relate  the  doleful  tidini's  of  their  defeat  ;  and 
the  Scots,  after  reaping  rich  booty,  returned  home, 
rejoicing  in  the  g-ood  fortune  that  had  attended 
their  labors  on  this  occasion.  In  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  warfare,  there  will  be  scarcely 
found  a  sam[)le  equal  to  the  battle  of  Roslin,  in 
wdiich  celerity  of  motion,  and  quickness  of  action 
crowned  the  victors  with  asiu'e  reward  ;  wh.ile  the 
enemy,  divided  and  thrown  off  their  guard,  sur- 
fered    a    terribly    humiliating    and    cruel    defeat. 
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Comyn  and  Frazer  reaped  the  fruits  of  this  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  Enghsh,  which  conferred  a 
great  weight  of  lionoiir  on  them  and  on  Scothmd, 
also  in  France,  and  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
"  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong  ;"  for  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statements  of  Enghsh  historians,  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  iMi^^lish  forces  at  Roslin, 
was  neither  owing  to  the  ability  of  Comyn, 
or  the  bravery  of  iM'azer  ;  but  to  the  heroism, 
advice,  and  martial  achievements  of  Wallace, 
who  although  present  as  a  private  individual, 
wrought  a  charm  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops, 
which  carried  everything  before  them.  His 
appearance  brought  terror  to  the  minds  of  the 
P2nglish,  while  it  nerved  his  countrymen  with 
courage  and  self-possession,  causing  them  to 
sweep  the  enemy  on  three  different  occasions 
front  the  field.  Still  this  was  the  last  victory 
the  Scots  obtained  during  the  life  of  the  cruel 
l^dward  ;  for  by  his  determined  perseverance  and 
overwhelming  military  strength,  he  was  resolved, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  crush  them.  Already  the 
country  was  everywhere  lying  waste,  and  the 
people  poverty-stricken  and  heart-broken  by  the 
repeated  invasions  of  the  enemy.  Joy  and  glad- 
ness were  nowhere  heard  ;  "  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridetrroom  and  of  the  bride  had  been  caused 
to  cease  out  of  the  l;\nd."  The  hearts  of  the 
most  patriotic  began  to  quail  for  fear,  and  all 
now  felt  that  the  sun  of  Scottish  liberty  was  about 
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to  go  down  behind  a  terribly  darkening-  cloud  ! 
But  he  was  again  to  arise  in  all  his  meridian  splen- 
dor, scatterinof  the  fotrs  of  a  nioht  of  terror  and 
of  darkness,  and  ushering  in  a  long  period  of  lib- 
erty not  yet  gone  by  ! 

"  Land  of  the  brave  and  free,  whose  fame  suhHme 
Still  beams  resp'endent  through  the  clouds  of  time. 
Birthplace  of  science,  freedom's  noblest  shrine, 
Cradle  of  art  ;  hail  Scotland,  re\cred,  divine  !  " 

The  defeat  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Ros- 
lin,  and  the  praises  heaped  upon  the  Scots  for 
their  valor  and  success,  which  rung  out  from  every 
court  of  Europe,  only  awakened  afresh  all  the 
rancorous  feelings  of  Edward  towards  them. 
Conquered  they  must  be,  though  the  English  ex- 
chequer should  be  drained  to  its  last  farthing,  and 
the  blood  of  his  noblest  subjects  should  flow  like 
water!  And  he  would  rather  turn  the  country 
to  a  desert,  tit  for  wild  beasts,  where  the  hunter 
might  freely  tread  on  the  soil  on  which  many  a 
happy  famil)'  had  once  lived,  and  was  comfortably 
fed,  than  that  a  freeman  should  exist  who  dared 
to  dispute  his  authority  in  it !  Such  being  the 
feelings  of  the  tyrant,  who  never  in  any  circum- 
stances consiilted  the  interests  of  any,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own,  he  resolved  to  give  effect  to  the 
thoutrhts  that  tumultuated  in  his  dark  and  un- 
principled  breast,  and  to  destroy  the  land  utterly 
with  fire  and  sword,  whose  inhabitants  had  dared 
so  long  to  oppose  him.  The  Pope  had  given  up 
his  western  see  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
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in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  between  tiie 
French  and    T^ni^lish   monarchs,   the  interests  of 
this  brave  people  had  also  been  it^nored.     Separat- 
ed and  alone,  they  had  now  to  brave  the  fury  of 
a  storm,  that  was  about  to  burst  upon   tliem  with 
terrible  violence,  and  throui^di  the  blackening  tem- 
pest not  a  streak  of  light  was  there  anywhere  to 
be  seen.      Edward  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his 
own  will — so  far  as  any    foreign    sovereign  was 
concerned — directed  all  his  energies  to  the  final 
subjugation  of  Scotland,   He  summoned  his  barons 
to  meet  him  v/Idi  all  their  vassals  at   Berwick,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.      He  fitted  out  a 
large  lleet  of  seventy  vessels  at  the  seaport  towns, 
to  carry   provisions  for  the  army,  and   "  week  in 
and  week  out,   from   morn  till    night,"  little  else 
was  heard   in   these  towns,   but  the  noise  of  the 
hammer   and   anvil,   that   the    lleet   might    be    in 
readiness,  and  if  possible  precede  the  army  with 
the  vast  supplies,  that  would  be  required  for  its 
support.      To  make  all  things  complete,  the  pious 
King   performed   a    pilgrimage   to   the   shrine  of 
Thomas  a  I]ecket,  whose  brains  his  cfreat  <ri"^ind- 
father  had   bespattered  on  the  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  adored  him  as 
a  saint, — as  his  successor  now  did.  He  also  solicited 
the  intercession  of  other  saints,  to  render  him  suc- 
cessful in   the  work  of  death  and  destruction   in 
which  he  was  soon  to  be  engaged-  -for  like  many 
other  tyrants,  the  king  was    a  dupe  to  his  own 
superstitious  notions.     When  crossing  the  border. 
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Edward  divided  liis  army,  assiq-ning  one  division 
to  tiKj  Prince  of  Wales,  wiio  proceeded  by  the 
Western  Marches,  and  by  the  way  of  Dumfries  ; 
while  the  Kin!4'  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  other 
division  of  iiis  troops,  went  by  the  Iiastern  Marches, 
and  had  reached  Edinburgh  by  the  beginning  of 
June.  bUit  in  all  his  journey  northward  there  was 
not  even  the  vestige  of  an  enemy  to  o[)pose  him  ; 
for  a  number  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  in  order  to 
secure  their  lands  ruid  lives  from  Iran,  which  they 
considered  forfeited  by  their  late  rel)eilion,had  has- 
tencid  to  Berwick  to  propitiate  his  favor.  yVnd  the 
few  chiefs,  with  Comyn  and  Frazer  at  their  head, 
who  still  maintained  the  cause  of  indc^pendence, 
found  it  im])Ossib!e  to  raise  or  keep  together  any 
number  of  forces,  and  felt  assured  that  the  struij-orle 
for  freedom  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  And  yet, 
with  all  tills  spirit  of  non-resistance  shown  by  the 
people,  the  footsteps  of  the  King  :.nd  his  son  were 
every v\'here  marked  with  bloodshed  and  cruelty. 
For  the  ra\'ages  of  Alaric,  the  barbaric  Gothic 
king,  who  l)urst  from  the  A'orth  into  Italy  with 
one  hundred  thousand  of  his  savage  followers, 
burnt  dov;n  the  magnihcent  city  of  Ronie,  and 
carried  hre  and  sword  throughout  the  Vv'holeofthe 
Peninsula,  hastening  forward  the  downfall  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world  with  her  large  dependencies, 
were  never  to  be  conipared  with  those  of  the 
savaire  Edward  on  this  occasion.  The  recent  de- 
feat  of  his  troops  at  Roslin  had  so  irritated  his 
cruel  nature  and  inllamed  his  vile  passions,  that 
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he  thirsted  for  revenge,  which  was  now  more  than 
gratified.  And  to  enjoy  it,  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  people  Avas  not  reckoned  enough  ;  but  the 
most  relentless  cri'.elties  were  exercised  towards 
them,  without  the  smallest  compunction,  The 
humility  of  the  pilgrim  to  Canterbury,  and  his 
prostrations  before  St.  Thomas'  shrine,  were  now 
for<>"otten,  and  reven^-e  and  death  were  substituted 
in  the  place  of  his  great  penances.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  a  man  like  Edward,  now  advancing  in 
years,  should  have  acted  thus  in  nearly  his  last 
invasion  of  Scotland.  But  such  hai)pened  to  be 
the  case  ;  for  in  recording  the  history  of  this  in- 
vasion, whether  w^e  rela.;e  the  transactions  that 
transpired,  as  stated  by  Scotch  or  h^ngllsh  chroni- 
clers, they  all  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Ouiet 
submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  pitiless  cruelty 
and  revenge  on  the  other,  are  everywhere 
brought  to  view.  The  iron  hoof  of  the  op- 
pressor treading  slowly  along,  and  meanwhile 
crushing  out  the  life's  blood  of  a  free  people,  whose 
only  fault  appeared  to  be  that  liberty  was  so  dear 
to  them  !  If  Edward's  march  to  lulinburofh  was 
marked  by  nothing — as  well  as  that  of  his  son — 
but  by  the  tame  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  and  devas- 
tation 'of  their  oppressors,  nis  progress  further 
North  was  still  more  memorab'e  for  the  same 
things.  He  proceeded  leisurely  by  way  of  Lin- 
lithofow,  Clackmannan.  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  enemy  was 
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anywhere  to  be  seen  ;  for  all  who  were  able  had 
fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oppressor  to  the 
caves  and  fasLnesses  of  their  native  mountains. 
But  neither  the  aged  nor  unprotected  females  who 
were  forced  to  stay  behind  received  any  sym- 
pathy from  the  man,  whose  ambition  had  rendered 
him  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 
whose  hard  heart  was  shut  against  every  appeal 
to  the  higher  feelincfs  of  our  nature.     The  younof 

o  o  Jo 

and    innocent  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  were 
happily  removed    in  this   way  from    beyond  the 
reach  of  the  oppressor  ;  wliile  many  of  the  noble 
women,  in  whose  bosom  there  burned  a  flame  of 
patriotic  fee;ling,  which  all  his  legions  could  never 
extinguish,  were  only  spared  to   become  the  prey 
of  their  wanton  lust  and  lasciviousness.      Besides 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants, along  the  whole  path  where  the  tyrant  trod, 
the    country    itself   suffered     terribly    also    from 
his  scathing  hand.      Devastation  and  ruin  marked 
his    footsteps    wherever    he    went.      Magnificent 
forests  of  the  largest  description  were  burnt  down, 
and  the  smoke  arioin"-  from  such  fearful  confla- 
erations  was   witnessed   from   afar.     Towns  and 
villages  were  devoted  to  pillage.     Whole  garners 
and  crranari'^s  were  robbed  of  their  contents.   And 
the  small  tracts  of  fertile  lands  which  the  indus- 
try of  the  natives  had  carefully  cultivated,  amid 
all  the  distraction  of  the  times,  were  too  much  to 
be  spared,  and  therefore  remorselessly  devoted  to 
destruction.     From  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  tne  king 
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dirc;c;lcJ  his  m  irch  iiUollie  count)' of  Mor.iy,  t()(jk 
possession  of  Lochcndorb  Castle,  where  he  stayed 
for  soiiK;  lime,  and  received  the  homaijfe  of  tlie 
Northern  chiefs,  ^■,•ho  liastenc^d  to  lie  at  |)eace  witii 
liim.  Leavint^"  this  he  proceeded  to  Kihh'i.niiny 
Castle  in  Aiicliendoir,  Aberdeenshire,  th(>  stroni;- 
cst  and  most  imoorJant  strenL^^'th  in  th.is  remote 
part  of  the     nm!  It  plax^'-d  a.n  im[)or,:int  ])art 

in  ti..:  iiisi'.., ;.  ';i    iC'-Llmd,  long  before  and  alter 
this  dark  j  er.     1.  .i,;i!  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
wife  and  daujditer  cn      .In<;'   Robert   I'riice,   when 
their    safety     frjiu    the     l'^n;;lish    was    a    niatter 
of  L^reat    importance.       Still    retracing;   liis   steps 
southward,    he  passed  tluMu^idi    Perth  and     Stir- 
ling;',   revc'llini;'    in    cruelty,    and    in    the    destruc- 
tion ot  life  and   propert)'  ;  and   by   tlie   month   of 
December  had  fixed  hi;  cp'/u'lers  at   Dunfermline, 
where  his  beautiful  queen   joined  him,  and  where 
for  some  time  th('re  was  much  {.gaiety  and   many 
festivities,    and    the    future    n'overnment    of    the 
country,  which   lie  foolishly   imaoined  as  for  ever 
concjuered,   was  duly  established.      In  the  whole 
of  this  northern    expedition,    marked    with   such 
cruelty  and  slauLjhter,  it  deserves  to  be  ever  re- 
membered, that  only  one  jjutriotic  baron  dared  to 
dispute   the  usurped   authority   of   Edward,    and 
shut  the  orates  of  his   castle  against  him.     This 
was  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  a  baron  of  sino-ular  coura^-e 
and  intrepidity,    the    owner    of   Brechin    Castle. 
The  ancestors  of  this    brave   knight   were,    like 
Edward  himself,  of  Norman  extraction,  but  had 
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;ttltj(l  in  Scotland,  aivl  looked  upon  it  as 
their  (nvn  native  land.  At  this  early  period  of 
the  lii.Uory  (jf  tiic  country,  wo  know  not  what 
amount   of  property   tlie   family   o\vn(?d  ;    but   at 


the  present  time  theii'  p  ;ses.slons  are  jL^reat. 
Ah'^ttinn;  upon  the  IJalmoral  estates  of  I  ler 
Majesty,  they  reach  from  tlu:  liei^ht  of  the  (iram- 
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cean,   and    run   al'MiLf  th(!   seaboard    tor   ne'ar 
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e    of   the    finest 


lands  in  Scotland.      The  present  [proprietor   (I'^arl 
Dalhouhic)    is   a    fit   representative  of  his    hravr- 


ancestor 


for  1 


us   talents  as  a  statesman,  and  h 


popularity   as  a   proprietor   have 


earned   for  hi  in 


the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  society 
Brechin  Castle,  that  was  nov/  assailed  by  all  *he 
united  force  of  Edward,  was  strongly  fortifieci  jy 
nature  and  b)  art.  It  r,tood  on  a  bluff  of  the 
South  Esk  river  that  here  meandered  past  grace- 
fully in  front  of  it,  till,  passing  through  a  rich 
valley,  it  emptied  its  waters  into  the  German  ocean 
at  Montrose.     The  side  of  the  castle  towards  the 
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river  was  auke  maccessioie  ana  mipregnaoie ; 
while  the  others  were  fortified  as  were  few  other 
strengths,  in  this  age  of  chivalry,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Edward  brought  all  his 
attacking  force  to  bear  upon  the  place,  including 
a  number  of  warlike  engines,  which  threw  stones 
of  great  size  and  other  materials  against  the  walls. 
But  though  he  looked  grim,  and  was  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  great  fury  against  the  brave  baron  and 
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his  associates,  for  a  lon^r  time  no  impression  was 
macl(^  on  the  fortress.  And  Maule,  confident  of  the 
streni^'-th  and  impreijnal^le  nature  of  the  walls  of 
his  noble  keep,  stood  on  the  ramparts  of  the  same, 
and  with  a  towel  brushed  away  the  dust  and  rub- 
bish raised  by  the  enc^nnc  s,  in  order  to  mark  the 
contempt  with  which  he  viewed  the  efforts  of 
Edward  to  reduce  it.  I*'or  twenty  loni^-  days  did 
the  English  army  toil  and  struggle  around  and 
beneath  the  walls  of  this  splendid  fortress,  with- 
out producing  any  impression  on  them  by  the 
terrible  instruments  of  war,  or  on  the  mind  of  its 
noble  possessor  ;  and  l)ut  for  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, they  would  have  done  it  always  to  all  human 
appearances.  It  happened  that  the  unfortunate 
Maule,  however,  was  at  last  struck  dead  on  the 
wall,  by  one  of  those  lethal  missiles  he  affected  to 
despise ;  but  while  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and 
the  brave  soldier  lay  dying  on  the  ground,  he  pro- 
nounced maledictions  on  the  coward  who  dared  to 
open  the  gates  of  his  castle  to  the  sworn  enemy 
of  his  country.  But  unmindful  of  his  last  com- 
mands, some  of  the  defenders  did  so,  and  soon 
after  his  death  they  were  thrown  open  to  Edward, 
and  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  plunder 
worthy  of  him  took  place. 

"  Many  centuries  have  been  numbered, 

Since  in  death  the  baron  skimbered, 

But  the  good  deed  through  the  ages, 

Living  in  historic  pages, 

Brighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal 

Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust." 
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While  lulwartl  reached  and  stajcd  at  Diinfcrin- 
Hnc  he  committed  several  deeds  of  vandalism,  that 
were  sufficient  of  themselves,  independent  of  any- 
thinir  else,  to  cause!  his  memory  to  be  ever  execrated 
by  every  rit^ht-thinkinir  man.  In  that  ancient  town, 
there  was  a  splendid  Benedictine  monastery,  built 
of  stone,  where,  on  account  of  its  ample  size,  the 
Scottish  Parliament  had  been  often  held.  It  was 
so  larLj^e  in  its  dimensions,  according'  to  an  ancient 
historian,  that  three  kini^s,  v\-ith  their  united  re- 
tainers, could  easily  be  accommodated  within  its 
walls.  But  it  was  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  I'^n^rlish  monarch,  that  it  should  l)e  in  any 
way  connected  with  a  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
neither  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  building, 
nor  the  sacredness  of  its  character  could  save  it 
froni  his  ruthless  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  by  his 
cruel  orders,  his  soldiers  razed  it  to  the  orround. 
This  being  accoiuplished,  he  set  about  a  still  more 
extraordinary  achievement.  Already  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  removed  from  Scone,  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been 
crowned  for  centuries,  and  placed  it  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  along  with  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  Scotland,  which  he  presented  as  an  offering  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  a  memorial  of  the  abso- 
lute conquest  of  the  country.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  him  ;  but  with  a  spirit  of  reckless- 
ness unequalled  by  any  prince  that  went  before, 
or  succeeded  him,  he  commanded  the  monasteries 
throughout  the  country  to  be  ransacked  with  all 
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possible:  care,  .'iiid  the  ancitiU  r('t;t)itls  which  they 
contni'iird  to  be  carried  (jIV  :ind  cnmmillcd  to  the 
flames,  '•,()  that.  theScfjts  would  h.ave  no  dociinienls 
to  ])rodnec,  to  falsify  liis  Jainis  to  soverfi-.vnty 
ov.  r  tlieni.  '1  he  tniili  of  fhe-e  slate'inents  arc 
borne  out  ])y  l'!nLdI:>h  historians  th(inse]\-es,  for 
Nicholson,  oik;  of"  tlie  most  learned,  in!.elh\i;(.'nt 
and  caiiditl  of"  them,  in  referrin;.;"  to  the  subject, 
thus  remarks  :  "  Kin;;  lulward  tlu;  ['"irst  havinii^ 
claimed  the  sovereic^mly  (jF  Scotland,  !n;id"  a  most 
miserable  havoe  of  the  liistorit-s  and  laws  of  that 
kingdom,  h(>|>!r,!.;'  that  in  a  sh.ort  time  nolhinij;- 
should  be  fouiid  in  tliat  country  biit  what  carried 
an  hji^dish  nanu!  and  fac(*.  'i"o  this  end  he  for- 
bade, on  severe  penalties,  the  keepin;^-  of  anv  such 
books  and  records  ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  even 
to  abolish  the  very  naane  (.)f  Claudius  Ca-sar  in  his 
famous  round  temple,  which  he  ordered  to  be  call- 
ed, as  it  is  to  this  day,  Arthur's  Iloff,  putting 
away  the  stone  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
that  (Ji'reat  iMnneror,  and  his  conquests."  The 
legal  right  of  Edward  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
even  accordinsjf  to  his  own  view  of  the  matter, 
must  have  been  very  small,  wIk  i  he  became  such 
a  notorious  robber  and  destroyer  of  the  public  re- 
cords of  a  country  that  had  been  preserved  for 
ages  with  pious  care,  in  many  of  the  monasteries 
throuci'hout  the  land.  And  it  was  doubtless  a 
knowledge  of  these  records  possessed  by  many  of 
the  learned  monks  of  the  day,  that  filled  them 
with    such    patriotic    feelings,    and    such    intense 
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1kUi>:cI  to  t!i(:  nilc  ol"  llu;  iui^lish  UMirpcr. 
ICdwanl,  l\i\ii;i;';  received  the  sulimission  of  ilu: 
rq^ciU  Cninv  11,  ami  tlut  oilier  |)arlies  who  acted 
r.loiT^'  \v"'h  liim  who  now  e;uiu;  to  the  conclusion 
thai  all  liirtlier  efforts  lo  maintain  th,e  hherty  fif 
tlu;  country  were  in  vain- made  a  ri;4oi-()us  ex- 
clusion of  the  hravc  Wallace,  in  the  terms  of  the 
aerccnicnt  entered  into  l.)etwcen  liim  and  the  said 
parties,  whose  lives  were  preserved,  and  whose 
lands  were  granted  back  to  them  on  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  worthy  to  advert  to  this  agreement, 
in  ortler  to  s-.mj  the  hitter  hatred  that  rankled 
in  tluj  tyrant's  hosoni  a,L;ainst  the  mnn,  w!io  would 
never  stoop  \M)V  crin_e-(;  to  procure  his  favor.  It 
runs  thus  :  "  As  for  William  Wallace,  it  is  coven- 
anted that  if  lie  thinks  projier  to  surrender  him- 
self, it  must  he  unconditionally  to  th.e  will  and 
mercy  of  the  Kintj;"."  In  other  words,  the  I'^n^lish 
kiuL,''  demanded  a  renderlne-  up  of  a  pers(jn  into 
his  hands,  upon  wdiose  head  he  had  set  a  lan^'^e  i)rice 
for  )'ears,  whom  he  considered  the  threat  disturber 
of  his  peace  and  authority,  and  whom  lie  desired 
forthwith  to  be  i)ut  to  death.  And  well  mi^ht 
he  anxiously  long  to  have  this  ardent  patriot  with- 
in his  grasp  ;  for  during  his  late  cruel  invasion  of 
the  North,  with  the  exception  of  the  brave  knight 
of  Brechin  Castle,  Wallace  and  his  fev/  tried  fol- 
lowers seen,"d  to  be  the  only  persons  that  in  any 
way  opposed  his  troops.  Closely  watching  the 
progress  of  their  southern  enemies,  amid  the 
forests  and  mountainous  regions  of  the  North,  they 
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dashed  forward  often  to  charge  some  detaclic^d  por- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  cu!;  tlieni  off  before  any 
help  could  be  gained.  luhvard's  best  tried  soldiers 
quailed  at  his  approach  and  gave  way,  while  his 
appearance  nerved  his  adherents  with  unusual 
confidence — and  he  was  well  aware  that  his  con- 
quest of  Scotland  was  worth  little,  while  such 
an  extraordinary  man  was  at  large.  Hence  he 
ardently  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  allowed  no 
means  to  be  spared  to  secure  his  person,  and  de- 
vote him  to  destruction,  with  all  convenient  speed. 
But  Wallace  pre-conceived  the  approaching  storm, 
and  cared  little  to  avoid  it  ;  for  whatever  the 
conseciuence  might  be,  he  resolved  to  die  as  he 
had  lived — a  true  patriot. 

'•  Then  to  heaven  in  calm  despair. 
As  he  turned  the  tearless  eye. 
By  his  country';^  Avron^^s  he  swore 
Witli  his  country's  rights  to  die." 
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All  the  barons  submitted  to  Edward  while  at  Dunfermline, 
but  Wallace.  Large  olilers  made  to  him  to  ac  kuowU dgc 
the  authority  of  the  Knglish  King,  whi(  h  he  rejected. 
Rebuked  his  friends  f'jr  wishing  to  do  so.  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South.  Made  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  betrayal  of  Wallace. 
I>ril)ed  Mowbr:iy  and  Haliburtim,  two  Scottish  knights, 
to  track  him  everywhere.  Wctllace,  with  a  few  of  his 
followers,  retired  to  the  ^Vestern  coast  to  embark  in  a 
vessel  for  France,  waiting  for  him  near  the  shore.  S.iil- 
ed  before  he  reached  the  shore.  Directed  his  steps 
towards  (llasgow.  Wished  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
Dumbarton  Casde,  and  near  Sir  John  Mo.iteilh,  its 
governor.  Had  been  ajipoinlt  d  by  Wallace,  and  valued 
as  one  of  his  true  friends.  Now  bribed  by  Edward  and 
in  his  servi<:e.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  bloody  con- 
federacy against  Wallace.  Discovered  his  whereabouts 
from  a  nephew  of  Monteith's,  who  waited  ujion  the 
fallen  hero.  Learned  that  he  was  lurking  at  Robroyston, 
near  Glasgow.  While  buried  in  sleep,  de[)rived  of  his 
armor  by  young  Alonteith.  Killeii  the  assailants  who 
dared  to  seize  his  person.  The  elder  Monteith  approa(  h- 
ed  near,  and  lalscly  persuaded  Wallace  to  allow  himself 
to  be  given  up  to  the  English.  Promised  him  a  safe  re- 
treat and  proper  treatment  in  the  castle.  Carried  thither 
and  never  permitted  to  see  Monteith  any  more.  A 
strong  escort  appointed  of  the  English  to  convey  him 
over  the  borders.  Hastened  forward  to  Carlisle.  'I'he 
news  of  his  capture  spread  everywhere,  and  thousands 
of  the  English  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  person. 
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lunvAKH  rcmaiiK'cl  jit  nunPrinllnc  till  iIh;  Idst  of 
the  Sc(jl  tish  r.()l)lcs  conKciUtd  to  accept  of  llie  lianl 
condilion:;  I'nipo.s'd  upon  tb.cin,  till  the  coiiiiti'v 
war>  reduced  to  ruin,  'ir.<i  the  peoiile  to  a  stati;  of 
absolut'j  .' Lilvec  tion.  l'A'er)'t]dn!:4'  luid  succeeded 
accordin;^^  to  the  expujctations  of  his  cruel  nature, 
and  had  not  tlie  brave  Walkice,  in  spite  of  the 
hi^h  price  he  had  j)ut  uj)on  liis  iiead,  still  remain- 
ed at  lan.'C  his  satisfaction  would  have;  l:.(-en  full. 
Bat  Avliilo  he  did  so,  althouLdi  shut  (.mt  from  all 
amnesty,  and  markei.l  for  destruction,  tlie  mind  of 
the  tyrant  could  be  ill  at  ease  ;  for  even  in  his  re- 
duced condition,  he  hardly  knew  h(jw  soon  h.e  and 
his  faithful  fdlowers,  who  still  clunc^' to  him,  mi^iit 
assail  him  or  his  troops  v/ith  deadly  effect  when 
they  k.'ast  e  .jKJCted  it.  For  althoutdi  Edward  was 
enra!2"ed  at  the  thoiifrht  that  such  was  the  case, 
cursed  liim  as  a  traitor,  and  all  who  harbored  and 
supported  h.im,  he  could  not  but  dread  the  man, 
whose  very  name  stirred  his  countrymen  to  deeds 
of  valor  ;  who  had  wrouirht  such  havoc  anion"" 
the  English  in  times  past,  and  who  alone,  with 
heroic  courage,  still  remained  a  freeman,  while  all 
beside  were  slaves  !  Surrounded  by  enemies  on 
all  sides  who  watched  to  betray  him,  Wallace  had 
withdravvn  from  the  impassable  moors  and  marshes 
of  the  North,  with  some  of  his  most  confidential 
followers,  to  the  vast  and  impenetrable  forest  that 
at  that  time  stretched  a\v'ay  from  Dunfermline  in 
every  direction.  Mere  it  is  said  Edward,  becomini^ 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  far  olT, 
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uscxl  means  to  convert  tnis  lorniRlal/lc  ('ncnn'  into 
a  friend.  ]f  I'^ordc^un,  the  most  vt:rital)!e  of  all 
Scotch  historians,   is  to   be  credited,  ¥A 
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sented   before  him   th(>   most  tcm})lin_Ci'  offers,  and 

amoni''  others  of  them,  was  tlie  crown  of  Scotland, 
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fee  of  the  crown  of  England.     W'h'.  t!u:r  lulward 
was  sincere    in    this    offer  is  exlrtMiiely  donbtfiil, 
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liatred  antl  fear  he  enter- 
tained towards  tliis,  his  bitterest  enemy  And, 
perhaps  it  i->  more  rcasonaljh;  to  sujjpose,  that  he 
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easily  conceive,  was  not  :;o  simide  as  to  be  thus 
easily  caui^ht  ;  the  very  fact  of  tlie  offer  having; 
been  made,   lie  ima'jiiucl   would  excite  anew  the 
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a^^ainst  him,  and  hasten  on  his  hnal  ruin.  But 
\vhate\'er  th(!  motives  were  that  inducetl  the 
tyrant  thus  to  act,  they  all  ap[)eared  the  same,  as 
far  as  Wallace  was  concerned,  bdriuly  he  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  freedom  at  the  first,  and  firmly 
he  would  maintain  it  to  the  last  !  And  although 
all  men  should  ignore  its  sacred ness,  and  l)ow  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  op^joressor,  )'et  would  not 
he  thus  basely  act!  When,  therefore,  sorely 
pressed  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  temptin;^' ofler 
held  out  by  the  k'uv^  of  b^ngland,  he  thus  feel- 
ingly remarked  :  "O  !  desolate  Scotland,  too  cre- 
dulous   of  fair   speeches,  and    not  aware  of   the 
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calamities  that  are  coming  upon  you  !  When  I 
was  a  boy,  the  priest,  my  uncle,  carefully  incul- 
cated upon  me  this  proverb,  which  I  learned  and 
have  never  forgotten,  I  tell  )ou  a  truth — ^Liberty 
is  the  best  of  things  ;  my  son,  never  live  under 
any  slavish  bond.  Therefore,  I  shortly  declare, 
that  if  all  others,  the  natives  of  Scotland,  should 
obey  the  King  of  England,  or  were  willing  to 
part  with  tlie  liberty  that  belongs  to  them,  yet 
shall  not  I."  The  answer  was  such  as  we  mioht 
have  expected  from  the  man,  who  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  great  Cireek  poet,  that  "  he  who  trusts 
his  freedom  to  a  tyrant,  from  that  moment  becomes 
a  slave."  And  rather  than  do  so,  he  was  willing 
to  be  driven,  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  brilliant 
career,  to  the  mountains  and  forests  of  his  native 
country,  with  a  few  of  liis  faithful  friends,  and 
live  on  the  plunder  of  his  sworn  enemies,  than 
that  he  should  barter  away  his  own,  or  the  liber- 
ties of  his  native  land,  however  high  the  price 
that  mio;ht  be  offered. 

"  'Make  way  for  libert},'  he  cried, 
'  Make  way  lor  liberty,'  and  died." 

Edward,  ha\ing  alread}' secured,  as  he  supposed, 
the  conquest  of  Scotland  by  the  reduction  of  Stir- 
ling Castle — the  last  that  resisted  his  power—and 
every  other  strength  throughout  the  country, 
hastened  South  to  make  arrans^ements  for  the 
provernment  of  Scotlan'l.  But  while  doincf  so  he 
Iv'.arr   d  with  bitter  regret,  that  Wallace  still  con- 
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tinned  his  inexorable  foe, — tliat  his  late  attempts 
to  bribe  and  cajole  him  over  to  his  interests  had 
proved  worse  than  useless, — and  that  all  his  con- 
quests in  the  North  were  truly  precarious  while 
he  remained  at  large.      He  had  failed  in  his  last 
attempt    to    secure    him    to    his    side  ;    but    with 
that   inveterate    enmity  and   unshaken   persever- 
ance for  which  he  v/as   ever   remarkable,   he  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  otlier  nu-ans,  and  never 
to   cease,   whatever  might   be   the   loss  of  \\((t  or 
of  money,    till  he  v^as  himtcd  down   like  a  wild 
beast,    and  devoted  to  destruction,     'jhe  means 
adopted  for  so  doing  were  anything  but  creditable 
to  the  Jiii^JL-soulcd Plautaiicnct,  as  he  has  Ijeen  call- 
ed ;  and  that  he  sho>  Id   have  found   instruments 
among    Wallace's    owr.    country iuc;n  for  carrying 
them  out,  is  still  more  to  be  deplored  !   P)Ut  so  it 
was,  and  the  king  soon  found  that  by  means  of 
money,  and  territory,  and  titles,  and  ro\al  smiles, 
he  would  be  able  to  accom[)lish  the   ij-'trayal  a.d 
destruction  of  his  most  dreaded  enemy.      Thank 
God  !   this  base  work  was  not  performed  by  any 
of  the  common  people.      They  would  gladly  ha\  t 
laid   down    their  lives  for   him  on  any   occasio   , 
if   necessary  ;     but    to    sell    or    betray    him    tl    y 
would    have    considered    an    unpardonable    -mi  ! 
But  the  perfidious  task  was  undertaken  by  s    ne 
of  those  \\\\o  were  considered  amonof  the  les 

of  the  land,  and  by  the  performance  of  it  they 
have  'idded  another  indelible  stain  to  t'leir 
character,    in   addition   Lo  all  the   rest   conncued 
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with  the  struf^iHc  for  Scottish  indciHindcncc,  in 
which  they  acted  tlircujL^hout  a  cruelly  selfish, 
shameful,  and  pusillanimous  part  !  lulward  Lj'ave 
strict  orders  to  his  ciptaiiis  and  L,''()veriiors  in  Scot- 
land, to  !)(.;  constantl)'  (Ml  the  alert  witii  the  view 
of  ci-au  avoriiiL;'  to  S(  cure  the  i;er-:on  of  \V'alIacc> 
whe'dn.r  dead  ov  alive  ;  while  he  eai^c  rly  souL^'ht 
out,  with,  tliat  deep  cunninf'-  and  nnlicv  lliat 
beion'';c:d  to  him.  any  of  the;  Scottish  nation  that 
was  likeK'  to  prove  scrrviceahle  to  him  in  the 
matter.  It  h,i[)[)ened  at  th.e  time  tliat  a  Scottish 
knii^ht  resid:  i-i  at  the;  i'^n_'.disli  c^)urt,  of  the  nr.me 
of  iMowbrax',  wlio  suddenly  rose  inlo  i-reat  trust 
and  fa\or  widi  tl;e  kint^".  It  was  doubtless  lor  a 
consideration.  Vov  he  was  afterwards  despatcliecl 
into  .Scotlaii  1,  witiiall  convenient  spe(;d,  t(.>  accom- 
plish a  work  whicli  few  would  have  envied  him 
in  tlu;  |)ertormancc.  I'or  tliis  i.urpi.)se,  he  was 
enjoined  to  take  alon;^  with  him  Ralpli  I  laliburton, 
who  some  time  before  this  had  been  taken  a 
prisoner  at  tlie  siei^e  of  Stirlinij;'  Castle,  and  carried 
to  England.  We  res^n'et  to  hnd  the  name  of  such 
a  scoundrel  associated  with  the  list  ot  the  brave 
defenders  of  this  celebrated  place — the  real  'Iher- 
mopyke  of  Scotland — but  so  it  happened  to  be. 
And  he  purchased  his  liloerty  at  a  costly  price,  in 
the  betrayal  of  one  whose  blood  he  wall  never  be 
able  to  atone  for.  It  happened  that  this  wretched 
renegade,  had  been  rmployed  previous  to  the 
defence  of  StirlinL^  Castle  in  the  service  of  Wallace, 
and  had  been  suffered  often  to  approach  near  his 
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person,  amid  ihc  mountains  and  forests  of  his 
native  country,  wlien  driven  by  hard  necessit\'  to 
seek  for  shelter  froni  h.is  persevering-  foes.  And 
now  that  he  liad  n;turn(;d  hack  to  Scotland  with 
a  bribe  in  his  hand,  and  thirstini;-  for  the  blotxl  of 
of  his  former  friend  and  patriotic  leader,  his  know- 
ledge of  his  person  and  retreats  would  render 
him  a  proper  a^ent  fe  exccutini_i^  what  few  oi'  the 
Eniiiish  theniselves  would  ha\e  wished  to  under- 
take.  There;  is  considerable  obscurity  invoked 
in  the  doini^s  of  this  wretch,  with  IMowbra)-  his 
superior,  and  the  English  officers,  who  were  for 
some  time  banded  together,  in  order  to  secure  the 
person  of  this  heroic  man,  whose  valuable  life  was 
to  be  sacrificed  ;  who,  goaded  b\-  the  pros[)ect  of 
obtaining  great  riches,  and  the  favor  of  ^  ;"rince 
who  deigned  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  ^^(■■:]:i  in 
order  to  carr)'  out  his  nefarious  designs,  apjjeared 
to  have  watched  his  movements  with  the  utmost 
care  and  circumspection.  Sometimes  the)'  beset 
him  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  person  but  himself  to 
effect  an  escape.  .Sometimes  they  pursued  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  forest,  where  he  less  dreaded 
the  attacks  and  ferocity  of  the  beasts  of  pre)',  than 
the  cruel  savages  who  were  on  his  track.  The 
moor,  the  moss,  the  rugged  mountain,  the  rocky 
precipice — each  of  them  in  turn  became  his  place 
of  resort — and  often  aftbrded  him  shelter  from 
the  pitiless  storm,  and  protection  from  his  enemies, 
when    all    other   helps    seemed    to    have    failed 
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him.  For  some  time  Wallace  and  his  faithful 
adherents  had  wandered,  forlorn  and  destitute, 
aloni"-  the  shores  of  Loch  Lonof,  and  throusj-h 
the  rut;L,''ed  districts  of  Lome,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching-  a  l^'rench  vessel,  which  was  represented 
as  having'  been  seen  for  some  time  hyvering 
around  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  picking- 
them  up,  and  carryinij^  them  to  France,  be- 
yond tlie  reach  of  their  enemies  that  wc;re  bent 
on  their  destruction.  Althouj^h  the  vessel,  how- 
ever, had  anchored  for  some  time  at  a  creek  in 
the  'mmediate  neighborhood  ot  wliere  they  now 
were,  she  was  obliged  to  depart  before  they  were 
able  to  reacli  her,  lest  she  should  be  seized  by 
some  of  Fd ward's  crafts,  that  wero  ever\'where 
crowding  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  fear  that  Wallace  might  be 
allowed  to  escape.  Finding  their  prospects  be- 
coming darker,  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
moi<-  precarious,  they  resolved  to  quit  that  part 
of  tht  country  ;  and  after  suffering  an  amount  of 
fatigue,  cold  and  hunger,  which  would  have 
crushed  the  spirits  of  all  others,  they  directed 
their  steps  inland,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Glasgow,  travelling  mostly  during  the 
night,  and  seeking  concealment  during  the  day. 
He  now  imagined  he  would  find  himself  and  his 
followers  in  greater  security,  for  he  was  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  where,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  history  of  his  successful  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  he  had  performed  so 
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many  chiring' cx|)loits.  Besides,  he  was  now  within 
the  sliadow  of  the  inii)reonable  fortress  of  I  )uni- 
barton  Castle,  wiiich  he  liacl  before  this  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Monteith,  as  a  reward 
for  his  distin^-uished  serxices  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  When  he  did  so,  his  best  historian  says 
he  stipuhitetl  for  the  erection  of  a  small  house 
within  the  fort  f(3r  himself,  (which  still  bears  his 
name)  on  account  of  the  great  friendship  he  bore 
to  Monteith,  and  in  ortler  to  enjo)-  his  society,  in 
which  he  iji'reatl)'  delighted.  lUit  perhaps  the 
principal  reason  was,  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
might  have  a  safe  asylum  afforded  them,  both  from 
the  I'i!nglish  and  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  who 
bore  both  towards  them  and  himself  an  inextin- 
guishable hatred.  lUit  whatc:ver  were  Wallace's 
reasons  for  so  doing,  it  appears  from  what  followed^ 
that  the  confidence  he  put  in  Monteith  was 
entirely  misplaced.  He  now  held  this  strong  fort 
in  the  interests  of  the  English,  and  had  been 
bought  over  to  betray  W'allace  for  a  large  sum  of 
money— along  with  other  villains,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  on  his  track.  We  d'ont  know 
exactly  what  plan  the)-  had  previously  concerted 
for  thus  acting ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Monteith  was  the  leading  sj)irit  in  the  bloody 
confederacy,  and  his  name  and  rank  as  a  Scottish 
baron  of  hioh  standinof,  must  have  stimulated  the 
other  parties  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed. 
Some  have  excused  him  for  the  betrayal  of 
Wallace,  from  a  family  feud  that  arose  after  the 
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battl(j  of  I*\ilkirk,  and  others  from  the  hatred  his 
\\\\r.  hore  hiin,    whose   ambition    "^-oacU'd    on    her 
husband  to  the  committal  of  the    terribh;   (h,'(,'d. 
lUit    b\    whatever  modi;  he  was  actuated   to   tiie 
perpetration  of  the  crime,   there  is   no  dojbt  that 
McMiteith    discovered    W'alhice's   retreat    throu^i^h 
the   information    of  a   nepliew   of  his    own,   wlio 
waited  upon  liim  at  tlu;  tinK,-.  and  Lj-ot  most  of  the 
money  that  was  set  upon  tlu;  h(.'ad  of  the  patriot 
by  the  Kini^  of  b.nq-iand.     So  soon  as  his  treacliery 
was  chscovered,  and  tlie  success  that  accompanied 
it,  a  l)urst  of  indii^-nation   l)roke  forth  against  liim 
throuirhout   the  len-jtli  and   Ijreadth  of  the  land. 
Nor   was    tlie    feelinrr    confined   to    the    connnon 
people,  but  all  ranks  unanimously  shared  in  it, — 
not  even  exceptiuLj'  Wallace's  enemies  themselves. 
And  even  yet,  w^hen  centuries  liave  t^^one  b)',   the 
name  of  the  betrayer  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  Scotland.      He 
has    been    termed    by    some    writers    the     Judas 
Iscariot  of  that  country,  and  in  some  respects  he 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  one  who  has  im- 
mortalized his  name  in  connexion  with  a  bloody 
act,    that    has    no    ecpial    in    the    history    of   the 
world.     Every  possible  contempt  has  been  heaped 
upon  his  memory  by  contempoarry  writers,  and 
even    those     who    lived     centuries     afterwards. 
'*  Cursed    be;    the    day   of   the    nativity    of   John 
Monteith,  says  one  of  them,  "  ma)-  his  execrable 
name  l)e  forever  blotted  from  the  book  of  life!" 
And  well  does  he  nierit  all  the  maledictions  that 
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have  been  heaped  upon  liini,  tor  lie  executed  the 
bloody  task  assi|Li;-ned  him,  with  a  coolness,  antl 
effront(Ty,  that  te-w  would  have  done.  Learning' 
that  Wallace  had  retired  to  the  woody  retreats 
near  Rol)ro)ston,  a  \illaL;e  that  lay  between  (ilas- 
oow  and  Dumbarton,  and  nnl\  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  attendant  Kerlie,  wIkj  ai-m-y  forsook  him 
in  any  emerL;"enc\-,  he  set  about  his  destruction 
with  all  ;)()-;sibl(;  speed.  '\'\ui  hero  and  his  com- 
panion had  betcdcen  themscKcs  to  sleep  in  a  barn 
near  to  lh(;  viila_L;e,  and  the  nephew  of  Monteith, 
as  he  had  been  pr(;\'iousi\  lir^jctetl,  communicaied 
the  tidings  to  his  uncle,  who  was  watching'  their 
nKJvements,  wllh  a  select  body  of  sixty  cavalry  in 
the  neiL,ddjorhood.  Youn^  Monteith  had  been 
api)oiMted  sentinel  at  the  dcjor  if  the  barn  by 
Wallace  himself,  who  had  every  confidence  in 
l.im,  and  while  he  was  hjcked  in  sle(!p,  he 
cautiousl)-  moved  his  bu^le  from  his  neck,  and  his 
armor  that  la)-  beside  him.  When  he  had  done 
so,  he  quietl)'  opened  the  door  of  the  building',  and 
two  ruffians  armed  to  the  teeth  rushed  into  it,  and 
hurrNinj^  Kerlie  from  the  barn,  instantl)'  put  him 
to  death.  Wallace,  roused  from  his  slu.iiber  by 
the  noise,  started  to  his  feet,  and  grasping"  for 
his  armor,  found  it  had  disappeared,  hb'  now  be- 
gan to  see  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  bui  resolving 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearl)-  as  he  could,  and  grasping 
hold  of  a  large  block  of  wood  that  had  been  used 
as  a  seat,  he  struck  both  of  the  assailants  dead  on 
the  spot.      Beholding  the  fury  to  which   he  had 
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been  roused,  and  the  difficulty  that  they  might 
yet  find  in  securing  him  ahve,  Monteith,  who  had 
been  watching  the  whole  affair  from  a  distance, 
approached  near,  taking  every  precaution  to  in- 
vest the  barn  ;  for  he  was  to  earn  everlasting 
infamy  in  his  activity  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the 
mean  and  bloody  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Writers  also  inform  us  that  a  bright  moon  shone 
over  the  face  of  nature  on  that  eventful  night, 
and  the  beams  of  that  luminary  helped  forward 
the  work  of  the  betrayal,  that  cost  Scotland  so 
many  tears  afterwards  !  In  presenting  himself 
before  the  hero,  with  an  air  of  falsehood  and  pre- 
tended friendship,  "  he  stated  to  him  that  he  had 
followed  the  English,  who  had  heard  of  his  place 
of  concealment,  in  order  that  he  might  use  his  in- 
fluence in  his  behalf.  That  they  had  listened  to 
him,  in  case  of  an  immediate  surrender  to  spare 
his  life  :  but  if  such  did  not  take  place  he  would 
give  no  guarantee  to  that  effect.  Nay  more,  were 
his  person  not  immediately  rendered  up  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  everywhere  surrounded  his 
lonely  hut,  they  were  so  bent  on  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  to  possess  it,  that  they  had  resolved 
to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  he  must  of  neces- 
sity perish  in  the  midst  of  the  Hames.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  one  man,  now  single-handed  and 
deprived  of  his  armor,  being  able  to  resist  the 
armed  force  that  everywhere  surrounded  him,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  Providence,  that  he 
should    now  relinquish  the  interest  in  which  he 
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had  so  \oivj!;  hopelessly  engaj^ed,  with  numbers 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  If  he  would  ^ive  him- 
self up  without  further  resistance,  and  accompany 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  Oumharton,  he  would  under- 
take for  the  same  conveyance  thither  of  his  person, 
and  ])roper  treatment  by  the  way.  Nay  more,  he 
should  live  in  his  own  house  in  the  castle,  that 
he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  case  of  such  an 
emergency  as  the  present,  where  his  person  would 
be  safe,  and  he  alone  should  be  his  keeper.  The 
friendship  that  had  so  long  existed  betwixt  them 
was  of  too  sacred  a  character,  as  not  now  to  bear 
fruit  when  needed,  and  he  would  willingly  sacri- 
fice his  own  life  in  order  that  his  (Wallace's) 
might  be  preserved."  By  such  false  pretences 
did  this  cruel  and  deceitful  man  now  prevail,  and 
Scotland's  champion  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Dumbar- 
ton Castle,  trusting  to  the  faith  and  word  of  a 
knight,  who  was  formerly  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms,  ttiat  when  he  arrived  there  he 
would  be  treated  as  he  had  said.  But  the  cruel 
governor  of  the  castle  lied  to  Wallace  through- 
out, and  by  so  doing  brought  down  upon  his  head 
the  indignation  of  all  right-thinking  men.  Re- 
tiring with  the  price  of  blood  in  his  hand,  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  castle,  to  spend  all  his 
ill-gotten  gain  in  the  company  of  his  cruel  and 
ambitious  wife,  he  forgot  all  his  former  promises 
solemnly  given  to  his  friend,  and  former  compan- 
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ion,  now  completely  in  the  power  of  his  enemy  ; 
allowed  him  to  be  heavily  ironed  and  cast  into  a 
dreary  dungeon,  and  never  again  saw  him  in  the 
flesh. 

"  Weep  on,  your  hour  is  past, 
Your  dream  of  ])ride  is  o'er. 
The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  casi. 
And  you  are  man  no  more." 

There  he  lay  without  a  friend  to  comfort  him, 
or  the  light  of  the  day  to  cheer  hini  in  his  lonely 
abode,  and  in  the  fortress  that  he  had  bravely 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
handed  over  to  its  present  false  possessor  as  its 
guardian,  now  reserved  by  him  to  secure  his  person 
for  insult  and  a  cruel  death.  The  joyful  tidings 
are  communicated  to  Hdward.that  his  sworn  enemy 
is  at  last  secured,  and  remained  heavily  manacled 
in  the  strong  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
to  await  his  further  instructions.  The  heart*  of 
the  cruel  man  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  news  this 
imparted,  and  preparations  on  a  grand  scale  were 
made  for  convening  Wallace  in  safety  to  Eng- 
land, without  any  further  delay.  Two  of  his  most 
powerful  barons,  Robert  de  Clifford,  and  Amyer  de 
Vallance,  were  appointed  by  the  King,  with  a 
strong  escort,  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and 
bring  him  with  all  convenient  speed  from  Dum- 
barton to  London.  So  little  confidence  did  he 
place  in  the  betrayer  of  the  brave  man,  who  was 
now  in  his  grasp,  that  he  appeared  anxious  that 
he  should  be  as  soon  as  possible,  beyond  his  con- 
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trol,  as  he  knew  that  such  a  man  was  Httle  to  be 
trusted.  No  reference  appears  to  be  made  to  the 
wretch  Monteith  afterwards.  And  the  cruel  ne- 
glect he  experienced,  the  contempt  that  was  heaped 
upon  his  person  by  the  friends  of  Wallace,  and 
even  the  English — together  with  the  stings  of  a 
cruel  conscience — must  have  been  a  hell  to  him. 
It  is  true  his  person  was  securely  shut  up  in  one 
of  the  strongest  fortifications  of  the  country. 
Kind  nature  smiled  around  him  amid  a  land- 
scape on  which  his  eyes  from  the  castle  wall 
could  catch  some  of  the  wildest,  most  variea,  and 
beautiful  touches  of  her  hand, — but  all  in  vain 
to  make  him  happy !  His  conscience  made  a  coward 
of  him  after  all  ! 


Eng- 


"  AVhcnce  is  that  knocking  ? 
How  is't  with  nie  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
Wliat  h.inds  are  here  ?     Ha  1  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  their  blood 
('lean  from  my  hands  ?  No  ,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Tlie  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

Every  precaution  was  taken  lest  Wallace  should 
escape,  or  be  rescued  by  his  friends  before  he 
reached  the  English  border.  He  was  taken  from 
the  dungeon.  The  irons  were  continued  on  him. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  and  strictly 
guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  English  on  every 
side,  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  were  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  prepared  at  any  moment  for  defend- 
ing  themselves,    and    retaining  their  prisoner  in 
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case  of  a  sucldcn  attack.      The  orders  ^iven  by 
Edward  were  to  hasten  on  the  victim  to  the  place 
of  his  execution  at  London,  and  there  was  no  more 
kinthiess  shewn    towards  him  after  this,  tlian  to 
the  oxen  that  are  hurried  forward  to  the  shambles. 
Wiiile  this  was  to  be  done,  the  most  unfrequented 
roads    and    by-paths    were  to  be  chosen  for  the 
escort,    that    their  journey  through  the  southern 
part  of   Scothind    might   be    undertaken  without 
many  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  they 
had  passed  along.     The  injunctions  thus  strictly 
given   were    carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  every 
thinof    for   this    time  succeeded  accordini^  to  the 
most  sanpuine   wishes   of   the  Eni^lish  monarch. 
His  victim  was  within  his  toils,  and  his  threaten- 
inofs  airainst  him   were  carried  out   in  a  manner 
that  shocked  the  bitter  feelings  of  his  own   Eng- 
lish   subjects,  and    outraged    the   sensibilities    of 
riLiht-thinkino-    men,     throu"-hout    the    whole    of 
Europe,  where  the;  name  of  Wallace  was  known 
and  frequently  adverted  to,  and  where  his  heroic 
exploits  had  become  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of     every    one.     However    much     the     secrecy 
adopted     in     regard    to    the    betrayal,    capture, 
and    conveyance    of   Edward's    prisoner    to    the 
South,  it  was  impossible  long  to  conceal  such  an 
important    event    from    the  public  at  large.     As 
soon  as  ic   was   known   therefore  in   Scotland,  it 
made    men    everywhere    stand  aghast !     And  as 
this  came  upon  the  English  suddenly,  the  news  of 
it  spread    like   wild-fire  over  the  whole  country 
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S'Duth  of  the  Tweed  ;  labor  of  every  kind  was 
suspended  ;  the  people  ilocked  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  points  of  the  road  where  it  was 
expected  the  illustrious  hero  would  pass.  And  if 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining'  only  a  glimpse  of  his 
person,  they  were  satisfied,  and  would  tell  it  to 
their  children's  children  afterwards,  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  their  lives.  At  Carlisle  the  escort 
halted  for  a  night,  and  the  dungeon  in  which  he 
was  [)laced  in  the  castle  was  shewn  for  ages  after, 
and  bore  his  name.  The  next  day  as  he  was  re- 
movec!  from  the  castle,  and  the  escort  filed  away 
along  the  streets,  the  fair  city  of  Carlisle  perhaps 
never  before  or  after  presented  such  a  strange  and 
excited  appearance.  Thousands  of  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country  lined  the  streets,  and 
crowded  in  to  obtain  the  last  slight  of  the  man, 
whose  name  for  years  had  carried  terror  with  it 
into  every  part  of  the  north  of  England.  And 
although  it  was  so,  and  it  appeared  a  moving 
sight  to  behold  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age, 
and  the  truest  patriot  driven  along  amid  all  the 
ignominy  that  it  was  possible  to  devise ;  yet  he 
bore  himself  with  such  patience  and  magnanimit)', 
as  to  excite  the  wonder  and  commiseration  of  every 
spectator.  But  so  it  was,  that  though  through 
the  cruelty  and  meanness  of  Edward,  he  was 
thus  presented  heavily  manacled,  meanly  clad, 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  unsaddled  horse,  with 
his  feet  and  limbs  tightly  tied  beneath  the  belly 
of  the  animal,  so  as  fearfully  to  strain  his  body, 
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and  indict  upon  it  a  larj^^e  amount  of  pain,  he  bore 
all  with  such  meekness  and  silent  jjatience,  as 
never  to  utter  a  i^n'oan  or  raise  a  complaint !  The 
multitudes  of  people  of  both  sexes  beheld  this, 
and  were  struck  with  the  bearint,''  of  the  hero, 
forj^etful  of  all  his  past  deeds  which  had  occasioned 
them  so  much  loss  of  life  and  pr(»perty.  And  while 
they  beheld  his  spirit,  wonderfully  triumphing 
over  such  monstrous  cruelty,  needlessly  inflicted 
on  him,  they  unvoluntarily  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  as  he  passed  alont;,  as  a  token  of  the 
homai^e  he  beg'ot ;  and  wept  as  they  knelt,  while 
they  thoui^ht  of  his  misfortunes  and  sufferings. 
The  big  and  generous  heart  of  this  great  people 
was  thus  drawn  out  towards  one,  who  had  only 
acted  as  they  would  have  done,  if  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  And  if  such  feelings  prevailed 
among  the  English,  respecting  the  cruelties  and 
mockeries  needlessly  heaped  upon  the  head  of  one 
whose  only  fault  was  the  great  love  he  bore  to 
his  country,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  heart 
of  Scotland  was  stirred  up  with  indignation  when 
the  report  of  his  betrayal  by  Monteith,  and  de- 
livery to  the  English  by  false  pretences,  began  to 
be  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
A  universal  burst  of  indignation  rose  spontane- 
ously against  this  cruel  and  unpatriotic  man, 
who  had  done  a  deed  that  would  stamp  him  with 
ignominy  to  the  latest  ages  ;  and  if  there  was  any 
thing  to  equal  it,  it  was  the  malignant  feeling 
that  was  excited   everywhere  against   the    cruel 
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and  unmerciful  Planta,L,'-c'nL't,  thai  was  incanwliilc 
trcatint(  with  such  calcuhitinij-  inth't^mity  a  nohlc- 
soulcd,  patriotic,  but  now,  alas,  a  fallen  enemy  ! 

"  lUit  the  dishonor,  the  st;iin, 
Die  as  we  may,  will  live  on."' 

'  .'t  the  calculations  of  tyrants  are  often  false, 
and  their  schemes  baftled  before  carried  out.  And 
such  was  the  case  in  re^i^^ard  to  lulward,  on  this 
occasion  ,  for  all  his  i)revious  invasions  of  Scot- 
land, the  cruel  acts  he  did.  and  the  larw  amount 
of  life  and  property  he  destroyed,  never  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen  such  a  universal  feeling 
of  hatred  and  implacable  animosity  a_orainst  him, 
as  his  cruel  treatment  to  the  brave  Wallace  now 
happened  to  do.  "  Henceforth  it  mi^^rht  be  said  he 
had  no  friend  or  coadjutor  north  of  the  Tweed,  or 
instrument  to  do  his  dirty  work,  but  Monteith  ; 
and  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  have  wished 
him  a  worse  fate  than  to  be  thus  associated,  so  lone 
as  Scotland  is  heard  of  by  the  sons  of  men." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Large  crowds  of  the  English  people  asseml)le  to  witness  ilic 
prisoner  as  he  proceeds  southward.  Numbers  increase 
as  he  api)roached  the  capital.  The  party  that  conducted 
him  spent  a  whole  day  in  passing  along  the  streets  to 
the  Tower.  .\  large  procession  from  it  accompanying  the 
prisoner  to  Westminster  Hall.  Headed  by  the  (Irand 
Marshall  of  MngUind,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City. 
.  \V  illace  meanly  attired,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse, 
strongly  fettered,  followed  after.  Calm  and  dignified  as 
ever,  and  excited  the  com[)assion  of  the  citizens.  Placed 
before  Sir  I'eter  Mallorie,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  l-'ng- 
land.  Accused  of  many  crimes.  Wallace  made  a  noble 
defence.  The  sentjnc3  handed  to  the  Judge  by  the 
King,  and  of  the  most  barbarous  character.  To  be  mocked, 
disemboweled,  hung,  quartered.  A  Psalter  taken  from  the 
prisoner  during  his  confinement  restored  to  him  at  his 
recpiest.  A  gift  of  his  mother  and  highly  prized.  Perused 
during  al'  his  sufferings.  Highly  prized  by  may 
others  in  similar  circumstances.  The  terrible  sentence 
recorded  against  him  now  carried  out.  Different  parts 
of  his  body  sent  to  various  towns  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland.  Intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  the  latter  country.  Failed  in  doing  so. 
Looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  the  streets  where  they  were 
suspended  named  after  the  hero.  His  devotion  and 
unselfishness  have  conferred  upon  him  a  perpetuity  of 
fame  suj)erior  to  that  of  any  of  his  countrymen.  His 
history  has  been  identified  with  the  different  localities  of 
his  native  land.  His  name  has  become  a  household  word. 
Likely  to  continue  so. 
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Ik  the  number  of  En^disli  people  was  hirj^e,  that 
crowded  into  Carlisle  to  witness  Scotland's  hero, 
now  fallen  and  ruined  throuj^di  his  betrayal  by  an 
intimate  friend,  it  j^^radually  increased  as  the 
cavalcade  proceeded alonif.  Thenewsof  hiscaj)ture 
p-athered  strenij^th  as  it  moved  southward,  and  the 
excitement  knew  no  bounds,  as  it  neared  the 
proud  l*h:nlanenet  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Mighty  crowds  turned  out  to  L^aze  on 
the  man,  who  had  not  only  filled  b^ns^dand  for 
many  years,  but  the  whole  of  liurope  with  his 
wonderful  exploits  ;  and  easier  spectators  anxiously 
availed  themselves  of  every  elevation  and  projec- 
tion, where  they  could  have  an)'  chancer  of  behold- 
ing- his  person.  So  entirely  did  the  streets  become 
blocked  up  with  the  dense  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  wlio  in  one  1  ving  mass 
crowded  along,  that  the  escort,  aiter  toiling 
along  for  a  whole  day  through  the  streets  on  its 
way  to  the  Tower,  was  compelled  at  night  to  stop 
short,  and  lodge  their  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  citizen.  Perhaps,  however,  all  this  was 
meant  by  the  cruel  designing  Edward  for  effect, 
and  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  worst  passions 
of  the  people,  previous  to  the  winding  up  of  the 
bloody  drama  that  was  near  at  hand.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Stowe,  an  English  historian,  his  progress 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall  was  a  pro- 
cession on  a  gigantic  scale,  along  the  whole  way. 
From  Fenchurch  street,  where  he  was  lodged,  the 
procession  was  headed  by  John  de  Segrave,  the 
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^rand  marshal  of  l'^n_L,Mantl.      Aft<'r  him  came  the 
lord  major,  th(i  sherilfs,  and  aldcrnu'n  of  the  city. 
And  then  a  whole  host  (^f  th('  harons  and  knii^rhts 
of   I'ln^land,   mai,mihcently  attired,  and  followed 
])y  their  n.'tainers,  were  to  be  st.'en  jnishinL;'  forward 
in  the  surt^inL,^  mass  to  see  the  end.      In  the  midst 
of  the  cavalcade   was  Wallace,  designed  to  j^nve 
effect  to  the  whole  scene  ;   but  whose  mean  attire, 
and  cruel  treatment  wouKl  ccjntinue  to  relied  ever- 
iastinjj;'  dis^jrace  in  all  comini^-  a.i^es  on   lulward, 
who  was  so  mean  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  both. 
He  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  most  sorry  horses, 
that  could  be  procured  from  any  of  the  poorest 
of  the  citizens  of  his  proud  capital.   Although  at  the 
most  sultry  season  of  the  )'ear,  he  was  bareheaded, 
and  covered  in  one  of  the  meanest  i.j^arments  that 
could  be  put  on  ;  while  crowds  of  the  trainbands  and 
city  officers  pressed  close  upon  his  person,  heavily 
fettered,  for  the  i)urpose  of  preventiniL^  his  escape, 
and  as  far  as  they  could,  endeavored  to  add  every 
possible  indignity  to  the  same.      It  has  even  been 
stated    that    lulward   had    lari^^e    portions   of  the 
citizens  bribed  to  insult  him  as  he  rode    along' ; 
but  however  mean  the  contrivance,  it  only  redou- 
bled the  monarch's  discrrace,  and  contributed  still 
more  to  the  renown  and  admiration  of  the  hero. 
Aware  that  his  fate  had  been  determined  on  lonof 
before  his  capture,  and  that  nothing-  awaited  him, 
but  death  in  its  most  cruel  form,  he  was  prepared 
to    meet   it    with    that    becoming    dignity    and 
unaffected  fortitude,  which  had  ever  been  charac- 
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teristic  of  him.  As  he  ^iuaxI  on  the  crowds  tliat 
pressed  upon  him,  or  looked  up  to  the  windows  or 
balconies  which  were  filled  with  the  elite  of  this 
proud  city,  as  he  passed  alonJ^^  he  maintained  the 
same  dij^niity  of  bearing  and  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, as  the  great  Roman  patriot  Regulus  did, 
when  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  which 
drew  murmurs  of  involuntary  pity  from  all  who 
beheld  him.  They  witnessed  a  man,  who  had 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame  for  many  years  past, 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who 
could  have  afforded  to  have  treated  him  in  a 
different  way  than  they  h^ippened  to  do  ;  but  his 
heroic  bcarini;^,  under  the  terrible  load  of  suffering 
that  now  weighed  him  down  so  heavily,  awaken- 
ed all  the  sympathies  of  a  brave  and  generous 
people  in  his  behalf — while  his  tall  and  majestic 
figure  uncrushed  by  the  sufferings  it  was  made  to 
endure,  astonished  every  one  who  looked  upon  it. 
But  "  mens  conscia  recti,"  had  hitherto  sustained 
him.amid  all  the  meanness  of  insult  to  which  he  was 
subjticted;  and  although  a  baptism  of  blood  awaited 
him,  unequalled  for  its  terrible  nature  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  one  solitary  exception 
perhaps,  yet  the  same  noble  and  possessed  bearing 
that  marked  him  out  when  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  were  his,  now  that  he  was  passing 
through  such  deep  waters.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  the 
hero  triumphed  so  mightily  amid  all  the  mon- 
strous cruelties  to  which  a  heartless  tyrant  unne- 
cessarily subjected   him,   that  his  place   was  far 
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more  to  be  envied  than  his.  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  disgrace  him   only   afforded    additional 
means  for  the  triumph  of  his  magnanimity,  and 
the  further  display  of  his  moral  heroism.      Insults 
were    heaped    upon    him    without    number,    and 
attempts  were  made  at  ridicule  by  the  parties  who 
intended    them    to    produce    an    amazing    effect 
against  him  ;  but  the  noble  appearance  of  Wallace, 
together  with  his  calm  and  unruflled  demeanor, 
disarmed  the  whole,  and  the  procession  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Judgment  Hall,  instead  of 
•degrading,  only  tended  to  raise  him  in  the  thoughts 
of  every  right-thinking  Englishman,  when  view- 
ing the    melancholy   circumstances  of  the  whole 
•case.      If  the  day  during  which   Wallace  passed 
through  the  streets  of  London,  heavily  manacled, 
and  followed  by  such  an  innumerable  host,  was 
one  of  extraordinary  commotion  throughout  the 
whole  capital,    the  excitement  was  none  abated, 
when  he  was  presented  as  a  prisoner  at   West- 
minster Hall,  to  pass  through  a  mock  trial,  at  the 
instance  of  the  fierce  Edward,  who  thirsted  keenly 
for  his  bl'^">d.     The  scene  enacted  there  was  of 
wondeiiully   tragic   grandeur,    and  far  surpassed 
any  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  before  or  after  in 
that  august   place,    within    whose    walls  many  a 
strange  judgment  has  been  passed,  deciding  the 
late  of  many  of  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men,— at 
least  so  far  as  their  interests  in  the  present  world 
are  concerned.   Edward,  on  this  occasion,  had  most 
studiously  caused  the  hall  to  be  prepared  in  which 
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the  mock   trial   was  to  take  place,  which  was  to 
hand  down  his  name  with  everlasting  infamy  to 
coming  ages.     Everything  was  done  to  give  an 
aii  of  grandeur  to  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  elevate 
the    King,  and  degrade  the   prisoner  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  of  spectators  present.     The  cour- 
tiers and  guards  were   numerous  and  splendidly 
attired  ;   and  the  puppet  judge,  sworn  to  adminis- 
ter even-handed  justice,    ascended   the   tribunal, 
decked  in  all  the  gorgeous  judicial  trapping  of  the 
day — with  the  sentence  of  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious prisoner  in  his  pocket,  handed  him  by  the 
King  some  time  before  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
The  meanest  apparel  it  was  possible  to  select  had 
been  previously  put  upon  him,  and  now  a  crown 
of  laurel  was  placed  upon  his  head,  as  expressive 
of  mockery  ;  while  the  rabble  was  bribed  to  spit 
upon  him.     How  like  the  mockeries  practised  upon 
One  of  far  greater    importance,  many   centuries 
before,  in  another  hall,  and  in  another  city,  where 
murderous     hate     and     persecution     impotently 
wreaked  themselves  upon  a  victim,  who  yet  merci- 
fully forgave  and  saves  many  of  them,  and  myriads 
more  in  all  ages,  from  a  terrible  doom  that  inevit- 
ably awaited  them  !  When  all  things  were  ready, 
Wallace  was  brought  forward  and  placed  at  the 
bar  in   the   manner   above   described,    when  the 
King's  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  presided, 
a  name  that  ought  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
false  Monteith  ;  for,  while  one  was  the  betrayer 
of  Wallace,  the  other  polluted  the  fountain  of  jus- 
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tice,  and  rendered  the  whole  trial  a  mockery  and 
solemn  farce,  to  please  the  King  on  this  memorable 
occasion  !  "And,  moreover,  I  saw  under  the  sun 
in  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was 
there."  "  William  Wallace."  said  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, "  I  impeach  thee  in  the  name  of  Edward, 
King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  right- 
ful ruler  of  these  realms,  as  a  traitor  to  his  High- 
ness ;  as  having  burnt  the  villages  and  abbeys 
belonging  to  the  first  two  kingdoms  ;  as  having 
stormed  the  castles,  and  miserably  slain  and  tor- 
tured the  liege  subjects  of  their  master,  the  King. 
Furthermore,  thou  hast  persistingly  continued  to 
bear  arms  against  the  King  thyself  for  many 
years — enticed  many  more  to  do  so — shedding  the 
blood  of  multitudes,  and  imperilled  his  crown. 
What  say  you  to  these  heavy  charges  against 
you  ?"  If  the  facile  eloquence,  of  which  the 
arraigned  was  a  master,  had  served  him  on  many 
a  trying  emergency  before,  it  eminently  did  so  on 
this  occasion  likewise.  His  calm  composure,  his 
unruffled  manner,  and  his  dignified  bearing, 
hushed  the  court  into  silence  at  once,  and  with 
the  greatest  ease  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
charges  that  were  preferred.  "  I  cannot  be  a 
traitor,"  said  he  "  to  Edward,  for  I  owe  him  no 
allegiance  ;  he  is  not  my  sovereign,  he  never  re- 
ceived my  homage ;  and  while  life  is  in  this 
persecuted  body  he  shall  never  receive  it.  I  bore 
myself  to  him,  and  to  his  servants  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enslave  my  country,  as  every  freeborn 
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Scotchman  was  bound  to  do.  I  encountered  them 
as  usurpers.  I  chastised  them.  I  slew  many  of 
them  with  mine  own  arm.  And  it  is  my  pride 
and  my  boast  now,  when  arraigned  before  the  tri- 
bunal from  which  I  neither  ask  justice  nor  mercy, 
that  I  did  so ;  and  it  will  cheer  and  comfort  me, 
when  the  hour  of  death  is  near  at  hand,  and  all 
the  tortures  of  a  tyrant  prepared  to  harass  and 
discompose  my  last  moments  that  ought  to  be 
quietly  spent  in  communing  with  my  Maker.  To 
the  other  points  whereof  I  am  accused,  I  freely 
confess  them  all.  I  have  stormed  castles,  and 
taken  them,  when  they  were  the  abodes  of  my 
country's  foes.  I  have  burned  villages  of  my 
native  land,  when  at  all  likely  to  afford  shelter 
and  protection  to  those  that  were  trying  to  bring 
it  under  a  cruel  bondage.  Abbeys  and  churches 
I  have  rifled  and  destroyed,  and  the  goods  be- 
longing to  them  that  were  taken  from  my  country- 
men at  the  first,  and  bestowed  on  Edward's 
creatures,  who  swarmed  into  the  country  in  the 
name  of  ministers  of  religion,  but  merely  to  preach 
obedience  to  a  foreign  master,  I  have  restored  ; 
and  if  in  this  case  I  have  uSed  harshness  or  cruelty 
towards  any  of  God's  servants,  I  repent  me  of  my 
sin  ;  but  it  is  not  of  Edward  of  England  I  shall 
ever  ask  pardon,  but  shall  implore  the  mercy  of 
Heaven's  Majesty."  Such  were  the  free  and  manly 
utterances  of  Scotland's  patriot  noble,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  all  the  terrors  of  perverted 
justice  ;  and  if  Edward  and  his  puppet  judge  had 
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previously  determined,  by  their  legal  proceedings, 
to  crush  and  humble  him,  and  to  excite  the  anti- 
pathies of  the  great  heart  of  the  English  nation 
against  him,  they  signally  failed.  For  sympathy 
and  admiration  only  arose  at  those  utterances 
towards  him,  and  was  quickened  by  the  manly 
defence  that  he  had  made  in  the  presence  of  those 
that  had  the  power  of  life  and  of  death  in  their 
hands.  Nevertheless  they  delayed  not  the  passing 
of  the  atrocious  sentence  Edward  had  studiously 
concocted  days  before,  and  which  even  yet  reflects 
shame  and  disgrace  on  him,  and  his  corrupt  judge. 
And  it  is  strange  it  should  have  been  allowed  to 
be  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  refined  nobility  in  Europe  at  the  time,  as 
the  English  undoubtedly  were !  The  sentence 
ran  thus  : — "  William  Wallace  "  (said  the  Chief 
Justice)  "  for  treason  thou  shalt  first  be  dragged 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution.  For 
robbery  and  murder  thou  shalt  be  there  and  then 
hung  a  certain  time  by  the  neck.  Because  thou 
hast  burnt  abbeys  and  religious  houses  thou  shalt  be 
taken  alive  from  the  gibbet,  thine  intestines  torn 
out  and  burnt  before  thee,  thy  body  quartered,  and 
the  parts  thereof  disposed  of  according  to  the  cle- 
mency of  his  Majesty  King  Edward."  The  bloody 
deeds  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula,  the  atrocious  judicial 
murder  of  the  monster  Robespiere  and  his  asso- 
ciates, during  the  time  of  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France,  pale  before  these  terrible  utterances  of  an 
ermined  sycophant,  polluting  the  fountain  head  of 
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justice  !  Moreover,  the  sentence  passed,  the  chief 
justice  informed  the  accused,  was  to  be  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  august  council  over  which  he 
presided,  to  witness  against  him  forever  !  To  wit- 
ness against  him  for  ever  !  No  !  it  was  to  witness 
against  himself,   and   his  cruel  unfeeling  master, 
whom   he   cringingly  served  ;  and   being  still  on 
the  statute  book  unaltered — unerased — it  reminds 
a  brave  and  generous  people  still  of  the  contend- 
ings  of  their  noblest  son  even  unto  a  death  of  the 
cruelest  character,  for    liberties  thus  secured  for 
them  !  And  the  body  was  to  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  clemency  of  the  King!     The  clemency 
of  the  King  !     Ah  !  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a 
one  were  cruel  !     The   condemned   hero  indeed 
"  died  as  seldom  any  of  the  sons  of  men  died"  ;  and 
that  the  body  should  have  been  quartered  and  sus- 
pended so  long  in  some  of  the  cities  where  he  had 
performed  several  of  his  heroic  exploits,  was  an 
insult  to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
those  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  time,  instead  of 
a  mark  of  clemency  !     The  flesh  of  nearly  every- 
one shivered  and  creeped  at  listening  to  a  sentence 
which   equalled   any  in   its  atrocity,   that  all  the 
fiends  united,  in  the  abodes  of  darkness,    could 
have  ever  devised  !     One   man   alone  in  all  the 
agitated  assembly,  and  to  whom  it  most  particu- 
larly  referred,  was   but   little  affected   by  it — he 
heeded  it  not,  neither  regarded  heitsconsequences; 
but  his  countenance,  which   before  this  was  pale 
and  haggard  from  the  monstrous  treatment  he  had 
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received,  had  begun  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  beam 
of  ineffable  delight  and  joyous  satisfaction — anti- 
cipating the  short  period  when  the  turbid  dream 
of  life  would  close,  and  his  weary  pilgrimage  would 
terminate  for  ever.  Rising  up  therefore  into  his 
wonted  majestic  proportions,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  brief 
but  expressive  prayer  :  "Thanks  be  to  the  Majesty 
on  Migh.  I  am  now  approaching  the  close  of  my 
weary  journey  upon  earth — receive  me,  oh  !  ye 
angels  of  light,  at  the  portals  of  Paradise, and  carry 
me  into  the  bosom  of  tl  e  Martyr  who  died  forme 
on  Calvary."  Such  devout  aspirations,  it  is  said, 
disarmed  for  the  time  being  the  stern  but  unjust 
judge,  who  sat  upon  the  bench,  of  all  his  cruel 
severity,  and  melted  the  whole  of  the  vast 
assembly  into  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  The 
trial  of  sham  and  cruel  mockery  v/as  now  finished, 
and  the  sent(;nce  passed  upon  the  heroic  prisoner 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  bar,  through  treachery 
and  cruel  hate,  was  now  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
terrible  reality.  Discrowned  and  chained,  he  was 
now  to  be  subjected  to  a  mode  of  suffering  which 
we  will  be  bold  to  assert  has  nothing  to  equal  it, 
and  which  will  bear  down  the  name  of  the  insti- 
gator of  it,  notwithstanding  his  warlike  exploits, 
to  all  future  ages,  with  everlasting  shame  and  in- 
famy. The  condemned  was  ordered  to  be  drag- 
ged at  the  tail  of  horses  from  the  hall  of  justice, 
where  the  sentence  had  been  passed  against  him, 
onward  through  the  streets  for  a  certain  distance. 
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Thereafter  he  was  placed  on  a  wretched  hurdle, 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
Elms  at  Smithfield,  where  a  high  gallows  was  fit- 
ted up  for  him,  near  to  the  place  where  many 
afterwards  were  doomed  to  suffer  like  himself,  as 
martyrs  of  truth.  "  Oh  !  liberty,  what  strange 
things  have  been  done  in  thy  name!"  During 
the  whole  of  this  new  ordeal  through  which 
the  patriot- hero  passed,  he  manifested  the  same 
spirit  he  had  previously  done,  and  excited, 
if  possible,  a  deeper  interest  and  admiration 
in  his  person  than  before.  Meek  and  unshrink- 
ing, yet  noble  and  dignified,  he  maintained 
the  same  self-possession,  the  same  undaunced 
behaviour,  when  condemned  to  die  ;  and  now 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  solemn  reality,  in  the  terri- 
ble insignia  of  death  that  were  openly  exhibited 
before  him,  he  appeared,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
calm  and  serene,  and  powerfully  enlisted  in  his 
behalf  the  feelings  of  all  that  were  about  him. 

Engrossed  with  spiritual  contemplations  and  the 
realities  of  the  world  unseen,  the  champion  of  a 
nation's  rights  forgot  the  scaffold,  the  gallows,  and 
the  multitudes  that  gazed  upon  his  person,  and 
earnestly  requested  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  standing  near,  to  let  him  have  the  privilege 
of  a  priest,  to  whom  he  might  confess  himself, 
before  appearing  before  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  mercy  and  for- 
giveness.   Strange  to  say,  this  was  forbidden  him 
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by  Edward,  who  waited  on  to  see  the  last  of  'lis 
greatest  earthly  foe,  and  to  finish  up  the  bloody 
drama  he  had  planned  with  such  exquisite  cruelty. 
But  happily  for  the  honor  of  good  old  England 
in  all  the  days  that  were  to  come,  there  was  one 
present  who  was  far  less  subservient  to  the  King 
than  Judge  Mallorie,  and  openly  rebuked  him  for 
entering  into  a  province  that  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Overhearing  with  shame  the  disgraceful 
refusal  of  the  King,  to  grant  the  dying  hero  his 
last  request,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
stood  near  the  scaffold,  and  with  tearful  eye  wit- 
nessed the  noble  victim  now  to  be  devoted  to  de- 
struction, felt  indignant  at  it,  and  resolved  to 
comply  with  it,  however  much  it  might  c  isplease 
the  King. 

"  The  church  (said  this  noble  and  pious  prelate) 
will  not  suffer  any  of  her  penitent  children,  what- 
soever may  be  their  guilt,  or  to  whatsoever 
country  or  kindred  they  belong,  to  request  the 
office  of  a  priest  in  his  last  moments,  and  be  re- 
fused ;  and  I  myself  will  officiate,  since  no  other 
appears  so  near."  And  having  thus  spoken,  he 
accended  the  scaffold,  approached  the  condemned 
patriot  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect, 
and  having  received  his  confession,  forthwith  gave 
him  absolution.  Thereafter  he  quitted  the  scene 
of  blood  for  ever,  proceeded  to  Westminster,  and 
as  one  at  least  of  England's  sons,  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  unheard-of  cruelties  that  were 
about  to  follow,  and  which  yet  fix  a  deep  stain  on 
the  principal  instigator  of  them. 
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Diirini:^  the  pause  that  fullowccl  the  unhallowed 
proceed intjs  that  went  before,  the  mind  of  Wallace, 
calm  and  unshaken  as  it  had  ever  been,  seemed  to 
have  for«,^otten  all  injuries  and  insults  offered  on  all 
hands,  and  became  largely  occupied  with  objects  of 
much  higher  moment.  Accorilingly  he  turned  to 
Lord  Clifford,  who  stood  near  by,  and  earnestly 
entreated  that  a  psalter,  that  was  remov  rl  from 
his  person  some  time  before,  should  be  restored  to 
him.  The  removal  of  it  had  caused  him  much 
uneasiness  and  grief,  as  it  was  bequeathed  to  him 
when  young  by  his  pious  and  devoted  mother, 
whose  great  object  from  the  first  was  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  her  son  the  sacred  precepts  this 
interesting  portion  of  Divine  Writ  inculcated. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  her  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  for  this  sacred  treasure  he  ever 
carried  along  with  him,  whether  concealed  amid 
the  thickets  of  the  forest,  or  waging  a  fierce  and 
bloody  strife  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
It  was  amongst  the  first  articles  of  property  he 
appeared  to  have  owned,  and  the  last  he  died 
possessed  of,  shewing  us  the  great  value  he  put 
upon  it,  and  how  sacred  its  precepts  were  to  him 
in  this  his  deep  hour  of  trouble.  After  the  con- 
sideration the  archbishop  had  shewn  towards  him 
in  regard  to  confession  and  absolution,  the  psalter 
was  returned  to  its  owner,  and  as  his  hands  were 
chained,  he  desired  a  priest  who  stood  near  to 
hold  it  up  before  him,  which  he  kindly  consented 
to  do,  while  he  continued  to  look  upon  it  with 
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the  deepest  feelings  of  love  and  affection.  And 
even  when  he  was  taken  down  from  the  gallows, 
breathing,  and  apparently  sensible,  his  eyes  con- 
tinued immovably  fixed  on  this  sacred  trust,  as 
they  continued  to  be  long  afterwards,  when  the 
terrible  work  of  tearing  out  and  burning  his  in- 
testines before  him,  was  carried  out  according  to 
the  cruel  sentence  previously  passed  upon  him. 

"Virtue,  valor,  nought  avail'd 
With  so  merciless  a  foe  ; 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fail'd, 
Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow." 

How  precious  the  book  of  psalms  has  appeared 
to  all  who  have  studied  it  carefully,  and  when 
placed  in  trying  circumstances  !  "  For  all  good 
necessary  to  be  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  celes- 
tial fountain  yieldeth.''  Let  there  be  any  grief 
or  disease  incident  unto  the  soul  of  man,  any 
wound,  any  sickness  named,  and  in  this  there  is  a 
treasure  house,  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at 
all  times  to  be  found.  Like  the  paradise  of  Eden 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food,  and  above  all  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  is  to  be  found.  As  it  was 
the  manual  of  Wallace,  so  the  book  of  psalms  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  manual  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  He  tabernacled  among  men  ;  for  at  the  con- 
clusion of  His  last  supper,  He  sung  a  hymn  taken 
from  psalms,  as  the  Jews  did  on  similar  occasions. 
And  he  expired  with  part  of  the  psalter  on  his 
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lips  :  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
The  horrid  process  of  disemljovvelhnjj;  continued  till 
at  last  his  heart  broke  while  enduring  untold  suf- 
ferings ;  and  he  expired  among  the  hands  of  his 
tormentors  with  all  the  calmness  and  passive  he- 
roism that  one  might  expect  at  the  hands  of  so 
glorious  and  elevated  a  character.  The  powerful 
arm  of  the  last  of  the  freemen  of  an  ancient 
people  "  was  thus  unstrung  beneath  the  knife  of 
the  executioner,"  that  Samson  like  had  performed 
feats  of  valor  that  have  few  if  any  equals  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  And  that  great  heart  that  felt  so 
intensely  over  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and 
that  never  shrunk  from  danger  when  its  inter- 
ests or  liberties  were  at  stake,  now  ceased  to 
groan  and  beat  amid  the  perplexing  flames  of  mar- 
tyrdom. His  cruel  enemies,  not  satisfied  with 
abusing  him  while  living,  even  refused  him  a 
grave,  which  the  vilest  malefactors  have  generally 
found  after  death.  They  struck  off  his  head,  quar- 
tered his  body,  and  placed  his  head  upon  London 
bridge,  according  to  the  clemency  of  the  King. 
They  sent  his  right  arm  to  Newcastle,  his  left  to 
Berwick,  the  right  leg  to  Perth,  and  his  left  to 
Aberdeen.  Langtoft,  the  garrulous  English  his- 
torian, seems  quite  elevated  when  recording  these 
great  feats  of  Edward  s  policy  ;  for  he  says  :  "  they 
hewed  his  body  into  four  quarters,  which  were 
hung  up  in  four  towns  as  a  warning  to  all  who,  like 
him,  raised  their  arms  against  their  lord,  that  the 
mangled  remains  v/ould  be  gazed  upon  by  the  Scots, 
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instead  of  his  banners  and  gonfannons  which  th(.'y 
liad  once  so  proiitlly  disphiyed."  Hut  the  historian, 
antl  his  soverei«^n  were  never  more  mistaken  in 
tlieir  lieartless  calciihvtion,  which  they  liappened 
to  make  on  this  occasion,  for  the  blood  of  Scotkmd's 
bravest  son  tlius  wantonly  shed,  became  the  seed 
of  Scottish  liberty,  that  was  soon  to  sprinj^  up  and 
bear  abundant  fruit.  And  these  limbs  and  arms 
of  his  thus  wantonly  displayed,  instead  of  sirikinnr 
terror  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  only 
filled  their  hearts  with  mure  \nty  towards  him 
whom  they  tenderly  loved  while  livin<4',  and  made 
them  revere  and  canonize  his  memory  while  dead. 
They  looked  at  them  in  their  mutilated  form,  and 
considered  them  more  rich  and  j^lorious  troph.ies 
than  the  most  brilliant  banner  they  had  ever  car- 
ried before  their  chief,  and  the  sight  of  them  mad- 
dened them  to  desperation,  and  hurried  them  on  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  whose  deeds  of 
cruelty  they  would  ever  execrate.  Thousands  of 
his  countrymen  hurried  to  the  towns  where  por- 
tions of  his  body  were  suspended,  and  with  moist- 
ened eyes  looked  upon  the  last  remains  o(  one 
whose  memory  was  sacred  ;  and  the  portions  of 
t''e  streets  where  they  hung  became  hallowed 
also,  and  still  bear  his  name.  And  thus  it  came 
about,  that  this  devotion  to  his  country,  and  un- 
selfishness of  spirit,  that  caused  him  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  its  freedom,  have  been  repaid  a 
thousand  fold,  by  conferring  upon  him  a  perpetuity 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  of  his  coun- 
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try.iun.  I  he  story  of  his  romantic  and  woncK-r- 
tul  liistory  has  become  identiTied  with  tiu"  rocks 
and  mountains  of  his  native  Scotland.  It  his 
lK.-cn  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries 
amid  the  ^dens  and  lonely  solitudes  of  the  same  • 
so  that  the  name  of  Wallace  \Vi<rht  has  become  a 
household  word,  which  nothincr  is  likely  ever  to 
displace,  and  bids  fair  to  be  as  immortal  as  those 
riLi^i^^od  and  immutable  In-auties  of  nature,  that  re- 
mam  to  mark  out  the  feats  of  his  ^dorious  career. 

"  In  many  a  castle,  town  and  plain, 

Mountain  and  forest,  still  remain 

I'ondly  cherished  spots,  which  claim 

The  ])road  distinction  of  his  name." 


THE    END. 


US  coun- 


